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Ropal Geographical Society, 
1851. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
Reap av rue Axnivensany Menrixo, 267m May. 


‘Tux Council have this year to make a Report upon the state o 

the Society, which they trust will give general satisfaction, 

only as indicating a progressive increase in its numbers, but as 
skpwing that its finances also are at length restored to « healthy 

‘and improving condition, 

‘The number of new members elected since the last anniversary 
is 44, whilst the vacancies are only 24, of which 16 are from 
death, 





Financet—The disposable sncome of the Society, as estimated 
for 1850, was— £854 1 4 
Tt actually realized 1047 16 11 





Being an increase of £193 15 7 beyond what had been 
anticipated, and leaving, on the Ist of January last, a balance in 
favour of the Society of 170% 14s. 14d, besides 301, ds. 7d. be- 
Tonging to the Library Fund, applicable to the particular purpose 
for which that fund was raised. 

Including the balance above mentioned of 1707. 14s. 14d, the 
Council consider that they may fairly estimate the income for the 
‘current year at 11022. 16s, 94d., as will be seen on reference to 
the printed particulars. 


, 
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‘The amount of the funded property of the Society remains un- 
altered since Inst year—22241. 1s. 10d,, 8& per cent. Consols. 


“Arrears. —By the accounts for the last. year, laid. before you, 
you will observe that under this head 1201, was received, and 
placed to the credit of the Society. It is estimated that 502. more 
may be recovered, which sum is included in the estimated inoome 
for the current year. 


Accessions to Library.—The collections of printed books and 
maps have received many valuable additions, amongst which must 
be especially mentioned a munificent gift from the Imperial Mili~ 
tary Geographical Institute of Austria, of a collection of their 
most important works, selected to be sent to this country to be 
‘Movn at the World’s Exhibition, after which they are to be deli- 
yered over to this Society. In addition to the above may be mnen- 
tioned the Map of the Caucasian Isthmus, by Koch ;, The Topo 
graphical Atlas of Bavaria; Vidal's Map of Portugal; The 
Trigonometrical Survey of the Western and Northern Coast of 
‘Norway; The Atlas of Spain, by Coello and Madoz; The Re~ 
comnciseance of the Western Coast of the United States, from 
Monterey to the Columbia River, by Lieutenant MéArthur, 
US.N., &e, &e. A detailed list of the maps in question will be 


Jaid before you in the printed lists of annual donations under this 
head. 


Instruments.— ‘The stock of instruments belonging to the Society 
tas alto been largely increased by a valuable bequest from the 
late Robert Shedden, Esq., a Fellow of this Society, who died at 
‘Mazatlan in the course of a voyage round the world, made at his 
‘own expense in his yacht, the Nancy Dawson, Mr. Shedden haa 
passed up Behring’s Straits, and accompanied the boats of ELMS. 
Plover, to which he rendered great assistauce during their search 


for the lost Sir John Franklin. Among these instruments are 
three excellent chronometers. ~ 


ta 





Report of the Council. vii 
Royal Premium:—The Royal donation of ity guineas for the 
Encouragement of Geographical” Science and Discovery” has 
been this year divided between Dr. George Walli, of Finland, 
for his interesting and important travels in Arabia, and Mr. 
‘Thomas Branner, for his meritorious labours in exploring a large 
extent of the N.W. portion of the Middle Island of New Zealand. 
‘The last Number of our Journal contains accounts of the travels 
of both these individuals; and the President will state in his 
‘Address the grounds which, in the opinion of the Council, have 
entitled them to the awards in question. 


‘Publications —Since our last anniversary, two Parts of the 
Society’s Journal have appeared, and may be bad on application 
by all members. 

‘The greatly inerensed size of these Numbers ax well as fe 
importance of some of the papers which they contain, afford the 
\west proof that valuable materials of great interest will not fail to 
be forthcoming so long as the Society is prepared with the means 
of giving them in this form to the public. 

‘The state and prospects of our finances, as now submitted to 
‘you, are such as to justify, in the opinion of the Council, even a 
larger expenditure than last year under this head. In the present 
‘circumstances of the Society, they feel that to diffuse, as well as 
to acquire, useful knowledge, is the best service they can render 
to the public. 


In conclusion, if the Council have nothing more definite to say 
to you this year upon the subject of their application to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government or suitable apartments, it is not because the 
‘matter has in any way been lost sight of or neglected on their 
part. 

‘The strong claims of the Society have been fully laid before 
her Majesty's Government; and the Council confidently expect 
that they will be attended to. In the mean time, through the 
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vit Royal Geographical Society. 

consideration and kidness of the Principal and Council of King’s 
College, Somerset House, the “Society has been provided for the 
remainder of the present session with improved accommodation for 
their evening meetings, the attendance at which had become 
(it may be fairly assumed from the increasing interest of the 
subjects) much too numerous to be held as heretofore in the 
smaller apartments of the Society. 





Batance-Sheet for the Year 1850. 
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Aibrary Regulations. 





1. The Library shall be open very day in the weck (Sundays ex- 
copied) from Bleven in the morning to Fiee in the afternoon, except 
‘on New Year's Day, Good Friday to Easter Monilay inclusive, and 
Christmas week ; ani it shall be closed one month in the year, in order 
to be thoroughly cleaned, viz, from the first to the last day of Sep- 
tember. 

II. Every Member of the Society shall be entitled (subject to the 
Rules) to borrow ns many as four volumes at one tine. 

Beceptions : 

1. Dictionaries, Eneyclopaedias, and other works of reference and 
‘cont, Minate Books, Manuscripts, Atlases, Books and Taytra~ 
tons in Toose sheots, Drawings, Prints and wnbound Numbers 
‘of Periodical Works, unless with the special written sanctify 
cof the President, 

2. Maps or Charts, waleas by written order of the President, 
Council, or Sceretaries, 

8, New Works before the expiration of a month after reception, 

TIL. ‘The title of every Book, Pamphlet, Map, or Work of any kid 
Tent, shall first be entered in the register, with the borrower's signa 
ture, of accompanied by a separate note in his hand, 

TV. No work of any kind shall be retained longer than one month ; 
Dut at the expiration of that period, or sooner, the site shall be returned 














frvo of expense, anil may then, upon re-entry, be again borrowed, pro- 
ed that no ppetion shal tae bop ade the mea ime by ny 
other Member. 


V, Inall caws a list of the Books, &c., oF other property of the 
Society, in the possession of any member, shall be sent it to the Seere= 
tary on or before the Let of July in each year. 

VI. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other pro- 
perty of the Society, the borrower shall make good the samme. 

VIL. No stranger shall be aiitted to the Library except by the 
innvotion of 2 Member, whore anmey toyether with that of the 
‘Visitor, shall be inverted in'a book kept for that purpose. 

‘VILL. Members transgressing any of the above Regulations shall be 
reported by the Secretary to the Couneil, who will take such steps as 
the ease may require. 








By Onler of the Council, 


Nortox Suaw, Sec. 
December 9, 1850, 
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ATLASES. 


Trou Atlas—The allowing Shes, completing he Seite 9,44 AT 0 80, 
OC0 seh ata fo tea 1 ooh 
"fic Cours on Duracrone Bs Conran, 

Mare owing lather Loe, he. Designed by Her. 8. Clack. Capel and 
‘drawn by Avg. Petermann, F-R.GS. i ‘A. Pereasany, Boge 
Prvsv Maps, Comtoced by J. W. Lowry, FRG, Pats t 10, Caleund. 


WORLD. 
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Kimeeds f“Onspaptal op te Went, bowing Mews 
ASS pager hop of he Word Be Berane Sapo the 
Saige Map othe Wed I avraoe, 
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EUROPE, 
Mops, Charts, Doers 
‘Bonove—Bet's Large Educational Map of Burope on roller, The Avruox. 


Beene pole and Phyiet Map of Roope. By J-& C. Walker. (On calle 
Tis : Shae ater, 
Avrs—Panorna det Alps, Yas de Cétgny wo Ie Terme de la Campagne Ber 
Be Dead ot Gods, Genk, 1850. Thorson 
aieant Tnasu-Carta Bafa de a Ina de ven y Formenters. 1288. 


Tass Wrin, Bay MP, 
Bacric—The following Charts — 

"Nenitadt Bugten, 1845. 

Tittle Belt. 1850. 

Taitafonden stnt Maxiager og Randers Fiord. 1850. 

Hioen Helgoland. 1840. 

Sundet fa Kallen tl tevin, 1849, 

Sunde, Norra, et teoren. 1650. . 

Die Hereopthimer, Holstein und Lavenhurg, bauptsichlich nach Vermes- 

angen unter der Disteton des Conferenaratie Schumacher. 1568, 


“Admiral Zura. 
——Curtexédaite dela Mer Baltique. 1785, 


Bavanta.—Topographical Alas of. Sheets 5, 9, 16, 2 
enis Bavaria, Sheets 101, 10%, 108, and 11 








26, 28, and 75; and 
with Geveral fedex Map. 
‘The Bavanian Gavensten 


Brack SeA—Carta del Mar Negro, 1806. 





Baris 105th Moe he eh Ae, Hyeto- 
Graphic. Map of tinh Isler and netghbouring Counties, By Auggatma 
Peterman, Map. 
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——— Galway Bay. 1860. 
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‘Scortaxn.—River Clyde, from Greenock to Glasgow. ‘Deberta, 1850, 
Beate eee ecotiniies 
ar ae Ga ea 
macieernde Ezine 
sD merase 
1 » Botanically. 


L Geognostca 
T 3) Wihpogeaphically, ‘The Avruor. 
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Maps, Charte, $e. * * Donors. 

Darouwetues Cara Bafrca del Paso eon Bardaeloy del Mar de Marnors. Por 
‘Galian,1800. 


‘Drsouate.—Antiquarisk Kaart over en Deel af Angelo, ee, 1848." 
“The Rovat Sootery oy Nowruks AxTiqcAntes, 


revere, fonavidt BiSrene Zeck Kine dem. 

a rie oval Soctery ov Nomrmmy Axr1QASIE8 

ay Smining a tm Kenge Relea Fastsng Kites 

“Kart over Anbolt,testara, 1799. Sons Wet, Hogg MCP- 
Sleeig i VaMlerarero's Tid ved JEN, Schmit. 

"Tbe Mowat Soctery or Nommitery Axrsgcantes. 

Peanoe—A new Map of France, by Andtewt, 1792. Sie W. C. Taxvnixas, Dat. 

Carte des Here Beet Olen, Sears Won, Pag MP. 

‘Atterges des Cites Mésidionales de Franc, Parte compre ene 

Te Gp Sa ego ee Pre de inh Bet a 


‘Ganwaxy.— Atlas Portatt d’Allemagne, or the German Pocket Atlas, in 23 Maps, 























Sayer ‘Sie W. C, Tanvetxax. 
showing the Distibation of Languages, Constructed by A. Peterman, 


Gaxctax Ancutrst.co—Sheet 6, 1850. 
lands of Milo, Anti-Milo, Kimolo, and Poline, Two 








copies. 185. 
2 Smtorin Intand,1851, 
Skyro Wsland. 1851. Hronoomarite Ovvice. 
Houaxo.—Map of the Seven United Provinces, with the Land of Drent and the 
Generality Lands, Dy Fulev. 178%. Sir W. C, Teavevras, Bact. 





Carte des Ratrtes de I"Eacaut et dela Mewe. J. Wri, Bag., MP. 
[NoxwAv.—Kaart orer deni Norske Kyat fa Kralsog Griteun til SivSen, 1844. 
$$ Nora tit Taoaboro. 1847. 

- ‘Sinen tt Noedkap. 1845, 
‘Trondhjems Lala tl Tomas 1846, 
‘Troms til Graodsen rood Rasland. 1899, 
‘Tanoahor tl Grenien mod Rumisk Lay- 

















Tod 168 
ee et Profs Haneraey. 
‘Pontvoais—Mapya Geograicn do Reino de Potpal. Por FP. Vidal. 
Bor Sort e Unoeess. 
Pracrres.—Tablean Ofogrphique dela Chane des Pyrénées, Par E, Poiard, 
1849, : Gol. Youn. 
Seain-—Arlu de Expat y me Ponionas de Ultramas, por ol Teiente Cone 
Gap de input. Francace Cello, ces pr D, Pasco Mae, 
“Kiara. ‘Teo cope 1858. : 


Segovia, peas (209 
© Malad, yo lsar: 
Guipuscoa, 1a. 





Plano de Madvid, — j; 188, 
— Plano del Pacitodde Basages. 1788. 
—— Carta Batriea de Ja Conia de Eapain. 1786. 


Dox F. Cotio, 
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Jaci Gaate M'Peamla Je Baqeie. 01 
Srax-Cate ten tear Gta Paola Rey IN 


aa cali det Cites &Expagee (Catalog), Paste compris etree 
Se eats de Mee tsne Stoner ou te Sno 
tweet Conca de Gis, 1767. 
var tents, 1780 
lan y Por de Sa Seba, 1788 
tarpon te Satan, 1788, 
ia del arg y Ratan de Va, be 1787 








—— ek 








te Coreaion an 11, Plano de Ia Rin de Pooteveden, 
1786. 

“3 Verrul, 1780, 

te Porto de Santander, 1789, 

——— tea Bia de Vigo. 1787. 3. Wr, Bag MPs 


— Stab given Toppan Cnn 848 
oy gsi gprs Geo. Cant Axnuts, of Stockbolm. 














Swrmnearo—Kare de Sobers. Von eM, 2 Tie Avon, 
are sie sien Tal sisen Wallner, Vo G, Stole. 
THe, Foto Cate 
Plan du Moilge de Yan, 160. 
te Pato Langone (iba). 1650, 
Sea ‘Ministiax pe 14 Manixe, 


ASIA, 


Anawts.—Map of Arabia, compiled froma all the most recent authorities, by order of 
Gate Boece a et Company, ty Sete Walters Tike 
{ihe Cont or Dincevoes 81. Conran. 
‘ou afton—Dandroum (Anco Hallarn) 1851, Hronooaarne Orcs 
Bonnss.—Apl Pon oStrinak, corel to 189, 1850: Hrogooauraio Orvicm, 
Mapa Hn fam that of Carib, andthe wpe Alminlty Bar 
wen By Ange Peron ae ERG. hry Hebe 
Cipiain Cs D. Berens, RNs PROS, 
(Cura ative Map of China in two eo alle 
Tistar Paras, aqy FRG, 
pron of China: Incilon How Evener, 
cout of China den. 1648, 
Ferman Mand, 1480 Hrowoonraié Orrin, 
san oo tay and ShipooTntonr, 1890, Hmoenarme Orroes 
TevaCute Dat a VB de darn Dit de Socrates Dali 
a ee SMinekey ona Sane 
payne de Jra Ge a Poitou Sour 
tayo ie ivrray of ta Mayne 
Konns,—Penila. 1840 Hroroesinns Orrcn, 
icon Itswon-—Kaart ove Nicbar Ore, 1848, Adil Zanes 


Pausrine Pagal Map of Paleioe and the adjacent ops 
Bee, Pap, PAGS, Tests nem Comien By Aopuitan 
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Maps, Charts, 6 + Donors 
Pavesrevs:—Plan ofthe Town noi, Kuvrotm of Jerualen, by Liratenants Aliich 
Mind Symonds, Hk The weling aided by the Rey. Gy Willan, BD, 
tho Revs Robi, Wali, ers Dr Wittian. 
Punarvivs,-Carta Hydiographica de Tas Yous Pipi, 1734, 
“h se res Wren, Raq. MAP. 
{sas Ptipina Premera baja Cental. ‘Two copier, Mai. 1540, 




















Dow F. Corio, 

Plano del Puerto do Sorsogon (Iola du Lagen), 17025 wil 11, Plano 

‘ol Puerto ale Palapa (alae Samar), “Tabu Wik, Ray MP. 

Carta dela Bain de Sanita, 1807, Jase Wei, Eig MP, 
‘Siwaaroue—Now Harbour, 1851. 








{oToro.x.—Malay Pinta, Hasern Cont 185 





wrnte Ovnios. 





ner-—Map to Mlostrate the Narrative-of a Jourvey t0 the Laker Hakas‘Tal and 
‘Mavasarowar, in Ty Lieut, A. Strachey. ‘The Aunion. 


AFRICA, 
Carte Particuitve dela Conte W'Or. 1780, Saates Wvt0, Hay BLP. 
‘Map of Afvia, Constructed by Augustus Peterman, 1850. 
‘Acousres Peransany, sq FR,G.S, 
ju Mouillage de la Goulet, 1880. 
‘Mister DE ta MEAMINE, 
= Sovrrn.—Sketch of Souther Aftica, sh Peston of Lakes Demboa 
and Mawpoori. Cape Town. 1831, (Pusat Ssorr of Banbury, 
‘Araica, West Coasr,—Carte de Ia Preagu'tle 'Hiafoun, | 1850. 
‘Mevisrine ox 44 Manx, 
—— Fase Imperfect Sketch of a Map 1p North to. 10}? South, Latitude, and 
‘rom 20" tndie Bane Longitude, By the Mimionariso the Church Bisionary 
Society, Hasler Aftca, (Two copies.) 1850. 
‘The Cuenen Bisstowany Soctery, 
Anvsnnth—Pour Plater; being Tables Nos.7, 8, 9, & 10, t0 Rppel’s Ree ia 





Avi 








— Nowru.—Plan des Environs de Tosi 




































‘Abyaiaten, Week, Rent. 

Karte des Theils you Abywinien der awischen Masawa und dem Dembea 

Zee. Vou Dr. B. Rappelly 18S, Dr. Re Rent. 

"Map of bys andthe aljacent Countries and Sketch ofthe Basa of 

Te Met aia ee Rive of labels By Avpuan Peterman, 

PAGS, 1850, “hovnons 

Roxrr—Carle du Golfe de Sues. 1787. J. Wein, Ba MPL 
AMERICA, 

“Avenica—Cartn da Navegnr da Nicolas ot Antonto Zenk frono in ‘Tramostay 

ino ROCCE. ‘The ovat Scere oF Nowtinuw ANTIQUARES 


‘An Accurate Map of North Ameria, by Boweu and Gibon, 
Sie W. C. Thnvxtxays Bat, 
‘Attasyara el Vina de las Golean Sutil y Mesieaue al eeowoeiient del Ratrecho 
"SCuan df aca tn 1708 Poll 1802 
Caita de Yor Recongeiniento bechon eu 1792 en la Conta NW. da Ameren para 
‘amir lo Harada de Joan de Fuca, Tose: 1798, 
Sanne Wet, Pag Bat, 
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Mops, Carts fe. Dons 
Dacor Foxor—Camptlo ans 4850, 
Dasrex luans-—Mabon Hasta. 1881, 
Por Hot, 180. 

Syiory Harbor, 165. 

taey Hecmaaiaace ofthe Arkanen, Rio del Neri and Rio 
Gia by Lats W, Bay Top agian Waban ie 

J.B. Woncesran, Eaq. 








[Naw Broxswice.—Buctouche River, 1850. 

— Quoddy Heail to Cape Leprea. 1850, 

‘Nova Scorta—Merigomink Harbour. 1850, 

—— Pope Harbour, 1850, 

——— Tatamagonche May and River John. 1850, 

Wallace Harbour, 1880. 

‘Punscx Bowano's Istaxo.—Houghton or Graod River. 1880, 
Carligan Bay. 1850. 

Cascumpegue Harbour. 1851, 

















— Hypnocaariie Orvice. 
Unaren Srares—Cattronnia.—Recorsolsance of the Western Coast ofthe United 

‘States, from Monterey to the Columbian River, By W. P. MeArthon Loew, 
USN, &e, Ind sheets; with Sailing Directions to mccompany dito, Ste, 














Beet 150. tion Evers, 
Fiounk—A Plate exiting the tte ofthe Surveys inthe Sat $ 
Fla. 18i8, JE, Woncurren, ay. 





Guus or Sr. Lawneson. Sheet ix. 1851, Hyonoonaruio Orricn, 
TnpuuxaShetch of the Publi Surveys in Indiana: 1848, 

J.B, Wonctaren, Ea, 

Onzoox, Map af ant Upper Caiforia, term the Surveys of John 

© Fidsoot so other Authoriton. Drawn by C. Pream, “Wastiagen, ete, 

J. E. Woncesren, Ea. 

Roos fsano,—Plan de Ta Baie de Naraganaet. daus 1g Nouvelle 

“Angler ‘Thao Wein, Bags BLP, 














Carta del Seno Mexicano Golfo de Honduras Islas de Cuba, Santo Domings, Re. 
is 
The ame with Aad 





ne and Corrections to 1811, 
‘Tastes Wrap, Bag, MP, 
evra Aueaca, Map of icloding the States of Guatemala Salvador, Hon 


a ran 
Rica. “From the Deawing by J. Baily, Raq” RAL, cad 
Published by Trelawney Saunden. Novembers 1860.” The Penge 


Goty oF Mexico.—Carte riduite du Golfe de Mexique. 1749, 
Jaa Wein, Bag, MP. 
Hyoxooxarne Ovrice, 





¥oroet-—Chineone Bak 160 
MescorMap ofthe Valley of. Let area 
"Pin of sesompanying Gen. Qitwase Nop 3: ¥, Wonceren, a, 
Nwansous.—Grey Town Harbour, 1850, = 
Pantad Pont He 1850. 


Hnaognaniic Ornice. 
Plano del Puerto do Vera Crus, 1798, 


Jax Wri, Bay MSP, 
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Mops, Chart, $e. . Dona 
soot, 

Basstt.—Rio Grande doa}, 1880. Hyoxosxarsic Orvice. 

Carte duie des Cétex dea Guyane, 1760, 

Carte dite des Inlen Maloines ou oles Noarelles Hale de Fltland) 1771, 





anes Wi, Bag MP. 
Montevideo Bay (8. Am. B.C). 1850. Hronoaxariso Orvtce. 
Plano de la Ciudad, Puerto, y Arsenal de Cartagena. 1788, 





Plano del Porto de Valdivia; and TL Plano de la Rada de San Joan Batista 
‘Cntand of Joau Ferounes). 1788. Saou Wri, Bay, MP, 


Rro.ne ta Para —Calonia Roads. 1851. 
Rivers Para and Uroguay. Index. 1851. 


Sketch ofthe River Parana from Boca de Guar to Corrienter. Sabeets. Rio de 
a Plats. 1851, 











1851. Hyonooxarme Ornice 
WEST INDIES. 

Map of the West Indien and Central Ametica. By Trelawney Saunders, 1851, 
(Groat O'Gomstas, Faq, 

(Cantnns.—Carta Exferica de las Tan Caribes, 1804, 

Carta Rafericn de las Islas Avttlas, 1802. 

Chrteréduite des Toes Antilles. 1757. Saotes Wren, Raq. MP. 

‘Cona,—Wilaon's Statistical Mapof. 1880. ‘The Avruox. 


Anguilla, St. Martin and St, Bartholomew Ilana. 1850. 
‘Awrisva.—Falmouth and English Harbours (Antigua). 1880, 





Great Habana Bask. Sheet 2.1850. Hrososnansc Orvicx. 

MarbudaTland, 1830, Hroaoonarate Orrice. 

‘Pansk Vestindien, med rmadaende Spanske og Hngelske Kolover, 1849. 
“Admin Zana. 

Mathew Town Road. 1851, Hrotoonarnic Orvick. 

Mavs ataxo.—Alfied Sound, 1851. 

Ponto Rico.~Plano el Ponto Cpt de Porta ico. 1704, 

‘Tonrors.—Road Harbour, 1850, ee ee 

Carte séduite de "Isle de St. Domingue. 1730, 

Carte de Viste de St Domingue, 1764. 

Carte réduite des Débougoement de St. Domingue, 1765. 

Virgio Inds. Ts 2 shoes. 1850, 

‘Vanots Gonos.—Gorla Sound. 1890. Hronoouarue Orrice, 


POLYNESIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

‘fle by Epinom. Lovdoo. 1812, In 6 sheets (wants the N.E. and 
the two Western sie). 9 abests, ‘asens Wen, Bq, BLP, 
(Carte rite dex Mera comprises entre 'Asie et Amérique, 1742, 

‘de!"Océan Septentriooal compris entre I'Asie et Armésigoe, 1766. 
asta Wein, Eay., BLP. 
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Pa Uy ‘a Nouvelle Caledonie. 1849, 

Ne Cassooveh Cato it Nog ea Nowe Cleon "161 
New Zeatax—Batw Map of. 1881. oun DH, Ea. 

Cornu Hatour. 185. 
Chart of Neon Anelorage, 1831. 
Kava lad. 165. 
eli Anchorage. 1881, 
Nw Pips or Taranaki Road. 1850. 

‘hecho th Stement of Nelo nth Mie Ian 
“Tewbaka, Koko-Rarala, and Wakao Bays 1605. 
WaogurraHsibonr, 1851, 
Wangeron Hay. 1850 Hroaoanarnc Orne. 


























ARCTIC OCEAN. 


General Chast exiting the Discoveie of the Scandinavians inthe Arti Regions 
fd Atheriea dary the Toth and 14th centre, 1807 and Map of Fina, 
fiom acco coutalned ina ull Norder MS,” Hy CC. Raf 

Kaart over Gilani Suted9 gl ved C.C. Mato, 1843, 

‘The Rovat Society oF Nomriceny Avriquanins, 

ste Meru Nord, 1791, 


aval, Horger og Straus Fiordene, Haland, 1720, J, Wen, Ray MP, 











ATLANTIC, 


‘Caxatsr—Carta del Golfo de Guveuta y Conalessle la Mancha y Deis}. 1803, 
Carte rite des Tnen Agores, 1791, 3. Wen, Re. MP, 
CAmantes.—talas Canary To Zabects. Two copies, 1849. Don F, Couto, 





INDIAN OCEAN. 

Carte dey Ths de France et dela Réunion, 1849, 

Carte des Cites de Mle de la Réunion, 1849, AMuvierdine De Manin, 
Carte rduite de YOcéan Oriental, ow Mer des Indes, 1740, and same for 1850, 
‘Carte rite dea Ylea Philippines. 179% J.Wrt, Bago MPs 
Plan dela Cite de Saloe-Lan. Réunion.) 1849. 

Plan lela Cote de Ste, Marie. (IRéunius.) 1849, 

Plan du Moulage de St, Benoit (Réunion.) 1849, 

‘Plan du Monillage de VEtang Salé. (Réuion,) 1849, 

Plan du Mouillage de1a Powesion. Réunion.) 1849, 

Plan de a Bae et du Mouillage de St. Paul, (Ile de la Réunion.) 1840, 

Plan du Moulage de St, Pierse, (Réanion,) 1849, 

Plan du Movillage de Ste, Bove, (Iéanion.) 1849, 

Plan dx Moulage de Ste, Suramse. Réunion.) 1849, 

‘Plan der Moulage située Ala Ce md de Mobelt, (Archipel des Comores) 1840, 


‘Mintsrene De Mises 
He» Se.—Carte Ginérale dela Mer Rooge. In sheets. 172%, 
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MEDITERRANEAN, 
Maps, Charts, Se. Donors 
(Carta Bsfetica del Medterranen, “2 sheets. London, 1812. 
Carta de la Isla do Miuorea, 1780, Taones Wren, Kags MP, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Baltes of Mexico, Line of Oparations of the U.S. Army under the command of 
General Seolt, Aug. 1807, 
‘The mame, Sept. 1817. J.B. Woncesren, Bag. 


Uetl’s Potable Globe acompauied by Diagrams iUaatratng the principal Phenos 
tem ofthe Wests oh eaplansin € Sampson” Has foe (1) 
131, Mr J: Berese 
Ditscasa Slavicmala iva aun 1829 efter Udkad of De, Jensen 1817, Plater 
ihosteating* Grenanls Htrial Monunen” 
"Toe Horst Sootery oF Nowrusay Awrigoantes, 
[Lea Conlellees ase Ie Volean de Chiteql grins sle David Peo. Veragun Ameique 
aanaes "For Ate Waraeies, Voyager Bute Uitga New 
lan of the Date of Dena Vist, Pet 22 29, 1847. 3.8, Wonctsriy Ha 
Poytaitof Sie Rilerek I. Marchi, Lithograph fn Frame, eB, 1, Mencutsow, 
Sketch ofthe Bate of Saermnento, Feb, 26 187, 
‘Survey of Mexican Lines of Defence at Cerro Gordo, April, 1847. 
"i, Woncuxraa, Bay 











CHRONOMETERS AND INSTRUMENTS. 


‘hoe having a eterih (*) sere bagweathd ts the Sacey by one of ls Fellows the 
i bd Siete Tene 


late Rebert Skadden, Bug proprictr of the Nancy 


Thee marked th « dagger (1) were procatl,by Manel Perky, Bo. 












Rx Chrooometer by Bareaud aud Lund = + 
Bix Do, by Do, 

Box Do, by*Moly 
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Is Refieting aed Repeat Cee 
‘nt Brae Cliometer by Thomas Jone, 
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1, Cav o Surgical Totrament 
10; Brass Triangular Graduated Chartoxneter, by Kite. 
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Large Draw Pestage at 
13. Small ‘Dow, 4 
#14, Sttof Gratuatel Box 
13, Bulb Hyyrometer for Etber, by W. and 8. Jooes 
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Arita Hvian, oad Se, 
ite (ch), died co SNe, il Shogun Stand, by Troughton and 
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Stan 3, 

th eon iy Trophont Sana With Tp Sand 
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Ba pate Lanter. Duncan, Viee Coot Why fn 1849, 
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‘Proceedings of the Ropal Geowtaphical Society of London. 
SESSION 1850-51. 


First Ordinary Meeting, November 11, 1860. 
‘The President, Capt. W. H. Sarit, R.N,, in the Chair. 


Joseph Bainbridge, Bags was elected a Fellow. 

‘The President informed the Meeting that their late Fellow, Robert 
Sbedien, Kags the proprietor of the ‘Nancy Devaon’ yas had 
Doqoeathed the whole of his valuable nautical and mathematical 
ments to the Society, 

‘The President announced that the First Part of the ‘Twentieth 
‘Volume hal been published during the Recess, by the Secretary, and 
‘Would as urual, be preented, upon application, free, tothe Fellows 

A letter was' read from Colonel Frimont, returning thanks for the 
‘Victoria Gold Medal, 

‘A letter was rend from Mr. Frank Galton, who was about to pene= 
trate, with his party, to the South African Lake, wid Walwish Bay. 

‘The Papers read were— 

1. A Summary of Recent Aretio Operations, by Mr. A. Cartwright 

@. Voyage of the ‘Prince Albert? to the Arctic Seas, by Com- 
mander Forsyth, R.N. 

8. Considerations ou the Isthmus of Central America, by Captain 
Fitz-Roy, RAN, (first portion), 


Second Ordinary Meeting, November 25, 1860. 
‘Tho President, Capt. W. H. Sacxmu, in the Chair. 

Admiral Lord Radstock; B. B. Lawrence, Be Meath on 
Wilson, of the Guards; Commander Ch. C. Forsyth, 
©: Comingham, Liss, Robert N, Boole + Capt 7. WY, Eopinaate, 

HM, 2th Reg. James Bell, Hag.t The Hight Hon, Andrew 

Futhecford, MPs LordeAdeooae.of Scotland Capt. Fret. 
Forbes, RN.; and amen Imray, Exj., were elected Fellows. 

‘The Paper read was— 

Considerations on the Isthmus of Central America, by Capt.Fite-Roy, 
RAN, (6econd portio 


‘Third Ordinary Meeting, December 9, 1850, 
‘Admiral Sir Cuannes Maxcotat, Vice-President, in the Chait 
HLRH. Carl Ludwig Engine, Crown Prince of Norway and 
Sends Hi Beco ihe Cheval Bane, Mover 
sa a soy the Hon Atlee Leones, Bees Plesipe. 
Iited States of America, were elected Fulown, 

















xlviit_ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 
‘The Paper read was— é 
‘Considerations. Tsthen ‘Central America, by Capt. Fitz-Roy, 
R.N., upon ou ae oer eee ‘allowel ik vile the 
‘Author, Colonel Lloyd, Mr. Evan Hopkins, Mr, Macqueen, Dr. 
Cullen, Mr. Tyler, Mr. Trelawney Saunders, Capt, Moorsom, C.E., 
and Mr. O'Gorman took part, 3 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, January 13, 1851. 
‘The President, Capt, W. H. Sarrra, R.N., in the Chair, 
Capt. Ed. A. Inglfeld, RN., and George Murray, Eu, were 
stat Boas 
‘The Papers read were— . 
1. Progres of the Mision to Central Africa, consisting of Messrs. 
Righarhon, Bart, and Overwog, by A arma, Ba 
2, On the Climatology of the’ Region Caspian 
Black Sou, by Profewst I. Ableh 
Fifth Ordinary Meeting, January 2, 1851. 
‘The President, Capt. W. H. Surru, R.N., in the Chair 


the Hon. Henry A. Murray, R.N.; Wom. » Boy, 
LPs: Cup the Hon. W.B: Seartel, of the Guards Sib Dork, 
Exq.5 and Reur-Admiral Dawid Price, were elected Pelloee. 

‘Tho Papers read were— . 

1. Memoranda relating to Hong Kong, by W. Scott, Eaqe 

2. Survey of the Louisiade Archipelago and the SE. Coast of New 
Ghinea, by tho late Capt. Owen Stanley, ILN., with Notes on the 
Natural History of the sume, by Mr. Mac Gillivray, the nataralit to 
the expedition, 


Sixth Ordinary Meeting, February 10, 1851, 

‘The President, Capt. W. H. Sari, RN., in the Chair. 
John A. Warre, Bog. FBS. was elected a Fellow, 
‘The Papers rad were— 


volssAeeut of Ropocatepetl fa Mexico, by El, Thornton, Kaq. of the 
on . 


2. Comparison between Newman's Standard and thé Aneroid Baro- 
meters by Col. Ph, Yorke, FES. 
3 Note on the Ascent of the Nile, by the Rev. Dr. Knoblichor; 


communicated by the Secret 
large Lake in South Africa, to the north of Lake 


- D. Livingston, 
‘Seventh Ordinary Meeting, February 24, 1851, 
Admiral Sir Cuaures Marcoust, Vice-President, in the Clair, 


Francis D. P. Audley, J. Bartlett: Hyde, and Sohn Seaningt, 
Baqu, were elected Fallot. ae appre 
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‘The Papers read were— : 

1. Survey of the Southern postionsof the Middle Island of New 
Zealanl, by Capt. J. Lort Stokes, RN. 

2% On the Adaptation of the Aneroid Barometer to Surveying pure 
poses in India, by Dr. G. Buist, LL.D. 


Eighth Ordinary Meeting, March 10, 1851. 
‘The President, Capt, W, H. Suvri, R.N,, in the Chair, 
Lieut, Francis Du Cane, R.B,; Lord Moreton; Ch. H. Brave- 
bridge, E1q.s and Liewt.-Col, Niel Campbell, were elected Fellows. 
we Papers read were— 
wk; Proseadinge in the South Sou Island by Capt, J. E, Eeakne, 
13, Meso of te Ilan of Raatan, by Commander B.C, Mishel, 





‘Aimong the subjects exhibited were a Model of the Bernese Alps : 
an Atlas of Moravia, Silesio, Styria, and Tilyria; a new Map of 
Borneo, by Mr. Petermaun ; und of the Isthmus of Central America, 
by Mr. Arrowsmith. 


Ninth Ordinary Meeting, March 24, 1851. 
‘The President, Capt. W. H. Sarit, RN. in the Chair, 

Lieut..Col. W. H, Syhesy F.R.S. and John Mac Gilliray, Bij 
Nageratiat to the murveying ship * Rattlesnake,’ were elected Fellows. 

Tho Papers read were— 

1, On the Mountain of Colesberg, in South Africa, by Dr, Orpen. 

2 Lettor from Dr. Barth to Dr. Bekw on the Mission to Central 
Africa, 

3. Observations on the Geography of Southern Per, by William 
Bollaery Hq, (Art portion). ‘ 

‘The President announced that the remaining Meetings of the Society 
tus the Semiott would, by the hind. permtsion of the euthocitioy, 
be held in the large apartments of King’s College, Somerset House. 


Tenth Ordinary Meeting, April \4, 1851. 

‘Phe President, Capt. W. H. Sri, R.N., in the Chair. 

Lord Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B.; Frederick Mocatta, Bog. 
Edward Weller, E1q.; and the Cheealier Jacob Swart, of Amsterdam, 
were elected Fellows, 
ae « Brovieat announced that the Second Part of Vol. XX. was 

1 Secretary, and would, as usual, be, upon ion, 
Usivered foe tothe Fellows, ners 

‘The Paper read was— 

On the Identification of the Biblical Cities of Assyria and on the 
Lower Tigris, by LieutCol. Rawlinson, C.B. 

‘The thanks of the Society were unanimously voted to the authorities 
of King’s College for their kindness in granting the we of tir 

You, xxt. 
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spacious apartments, daring the remaining evening Meetings of the 
Present Sesion, * 


Eleventh Ordinary Meeting, Aprit 28, 1851. 
‘The President, Capt. W. H. Sayvru, RIN., in the Chair. 


Charles Eeans, Esq., of Rughy, was elected a Fellow. 

‘The Paper read was— 

On the Geography of Southern Peru, by Wm. Bollaert, Esq. 
(second portion). 

General Walbridge and J. W, Wright, Esq., of California, exhibited 
‘numerous beautiful specimens of the rich ores of that country. 

Toelfth Ordinary Meeting, Moy 12, 1851. a 

‘The President, Capt. W. H. Savrm, R.N,, in the Chair, 

"The Paper read was— 

On the Physical Geography of the Provinges of Kumon and 
Garhwil, by Capt. R. Strachey. 

‘Thanks were voted, as usual, to the author of the paper, and at the 
same time to Mr. Arrowsmith for his beautiful diagram in iIlustration 
of it. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 1 rot, Mav 26, 1851. * 
(Held at King's College, Somerset House.) 
‘The President, Capt. W. H. Surrrat, R.N., in the Chair. 

‘The Minutes of the Jast Meeting having been read and confirmed, 
‘Avg. Peterman and Jno, Brown, Esqs., were appointed Serutineers 
for the Ballot, ‘The Report of the Couneil, together with the Balance- 
sheet for 1850, and the Estimates for 1851, was read and adopted. 
‘The President then reported the grounds on which the Council! bad 
awarded the Royal Premium, “ for the Encouragement of Geozraphical 
Science and Discovery,” to Dr. George Wallin of Finland, and Mr. 
‘Thomas Brunner of New Zealand (see p. lita liv.). ‘The Anmiversat 
‘Address was next read, when a yote of thanks was unanimously 
‘with a request that the President do allow the Address to be printed. 

‘At the conclusion of the Ballot the Serutineers reported to the Pre- 
sient that the changes recommended by the Couneil had been adopted, 
‘and that the following bad been duly elected — 

President.—Sit Rovewicx Inver Muncussoy, G.0.St8., ERS., 
&e., Corr, Inst. Fr. 

Viee- Presidents, —Capt. W. H. Suvi, RN., KS.F., D.O.La5 
Woopnixe Panis, K-GH., F.RS.; Sir Gronox Back, RN., 
F.AR.S; Admin Sir C. Maxcors, Hon, President of the Bombay 
Geographical Society, ILR.AS., &e. 

reasurer dnd ex-officio Truxtee—Rowenx Bropurrn, Esq, 
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Trustees—Sit Gro. T. Staustox, Bart, M-P., F.RS.; W. 2. 
Hamicrox, Esq. F-RS. 7 

‘Honorary Secretaries. — Colonel Punuir Yours, ERS. &.; 
‘Tuomas Hopoxtx, Esq., M-D., &. 

Council—Joux Annowsurts, Exq., F.RAS.; Admiral Sic F. 
Beacrorr, KCB, F-RS.; Right Hop. Lord Covcnesren, B.N.; 
Sir H.'T. De ia Bucur, F.RS,; Lond De Maczex, F.RS.; Sir C. 
Frows, MLRI.; Capt. Rosear FraRor, RN., ERS: G. 
Bextss Guerxocon, Eaq., FRS.; W. J. Hasrut0x, Esq, F.G.8. 
Joux Hous, Esq., MA, ERS.; Joux Ler, Ej, LLD., ERS, 
Lieut-Col. J. A. Luorn, F.RS.; Lord Loxprsnoxoven, FS. ; 

LA, Profesor; Jasms Mcnray, Esq. 

of’ Normoumrataxn, RN. FIRS; 

F.GS.; Lieut.-Col. H. C. Rawiixsox, 

OB. D.O.L.? Lieut! H. Rarns, RN, F-RAS.; Rev. G. C. Rie 
sovann, B.D., PRAS.; Sir W. C Turvatas, Bart. MA, 

‘The thanks of the Meeting were next separately voted to the 
Retiring President, Vice-Presidents, Hon. Secretaries, and Members 
‘of the Couneil, as well ax fo the Auditors and Serutineers, 

‘The President finally directed the attention of the Society to the 
usual Anuiversary Dinner, at which his succesor, Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, would preside ; and the Meeting adjourned at 4 r.at. 


Thirteenth Ordinary Meeting, Iiene 9, 1851. 
‘The President, Sir Rovenick J. Muxcussos, in the Chair. 














1. On a Canal in Costa Rica, rid the Sapoa, to Salinas Bay ; by 
Mr. A. S. Oersted, of Copenhagen. 
2.01 the Language spoken Jn the Coco Islands, by De RG. 

arn. 

‘8. Note on the Ruins of Cearea, by the Vice-Consul at Jaffa. 

On a more rapid Communication between the Populations of 
Europe and Asia, by Asa Whitney, Esq., of New York. 

‘The President announced that, in the seasoo, he would give 
‘two Geographical Soinées at bis house i Belgrave Square, which he 
hoped to sce numerously attended by the Fellows. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tioenty-first Meeting of the British Association for the Adcancc- 
‘ment of Science, held at Ipswich, July 2 to 10, 1851. Section E, 
Geography and Etknology. 

President.—Si Roventcx I. Moncursox, Pres. R.G. 8. 
Viee-Presidente—Right Rey. the Brsuor of Oxrox ; Capt, Sir 

Janes Ross, RN.; Capt. Rosext Frrz-Ror, R.N.; Lieut-Col. 

Rawuinsox; and Dr. RG. Larmax, 

‘Seeretaries—Dr. Nowtox Suave, Sec. R.G.S.7 Rev. J. W. 

Doxatnsox, D-D-; B Cot, Eaq.ySee. Bika. Soe 
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Committee. His Excellency the Chevalier Boxsnx; Capt. Sic 
J, Auexanpen, RE; Dr. Cuantes Bere; Joux Cnavroun, Esq, 
PRS.; R. Cost, Eaq.; Dr. Tit, Honaxtx: Dr. Haacet, of Russia; 
‘The Maron of Irswicit; The Rev. C.G. Niconay, M.A.; Capt. R. 
Sruacier; Jou Sruacuey, Esq.; Col. Ret; Rev. J. 8. Rioav 
Mr. Prenae and Mr. Prato ox Toitmarcurr; Asa Warrser, 
‘Esq, of New York; Col. Pu. Yourke; Mr. D'Annapte; Capt. 
Locke Lewis; Major Carsrouart Surrir; Dr. J. Lee, ERS. 
F. Tockerz, Esq; The Earl of Surrerety; Cu. Wextwourst 
Dike, Esq.; and J. Wistexnorrost, Eaq. 

‘The Papers read were— 

1, Ethnological Researches in St. Domingo, by Sir R. Schomburgk. 

Notes on the Topography, Meteorolozy, and Botany of Asia 

Minor, taore particularly with reference to Mount Argens and the 
surrounding Tracts, by M. Pierre de Tehihatchef. 

3. Plan fora more rapid Communication between the Populations 

rope and Asia, by Asa Whitney, Esq., of New York.” 

. Characteristics of the Inhabitants of Lower Bengal, by Dr. 


Youn 
Mn Ethnological Classification, by the Rev. J. W. Donaldson, 


6 Summary of Recent Nilotie Discovery, by Dr. Chnrles Boke. 
7, Notes on the Geography of Borate, by J. Craufurd, Eaq. 
8. Synopsis of Abyssinian Tongues, by Ms. D'Abbadie. 
9. Ascent of Mount Ararat, by Mr. Khanikoff and Col, Khodakp. 
10. On the Origin and Institations ofthe Cini, by Mr. C. By Beat- 
ont. 
11. On the Ethnology of the Norse and the Saxons, by Mr. Saul. 
12, Physical Geography of the Provinces of Kumdon aud Garhwil, 
by Capt. Ke Strachey. 
18. Recent Earthquake in Chile, by Mr. Budge. 
HA. Note on the Geography of the Northern part of Borneo, by Sit 
4. Brooke. 
15, Notes to accompany a Map of Cambodia, by Mr. W. Ear. 
16. Late Surveys of the Middle Iland of New Zealand, by Capt. 
J.L. Stokes, EAN. 
XE On th Volos oan of Milo by Lea. Leger, RN. 
18, Remarks on the Locality of the’ Metcorie Tron of Aacama, by 
Me. Hola 
19, On the Negro Races ofthe Todian Archipelago and the Ts 
of the Paste, by Joby Craufnl, E aan me 
20. On the Ethnologieal Povition of the Brakwis, and on the 
Languages of the Paropamisus, by Dr. Rt. G. Latham, 
T Notes on the Australias, by Me. Townsend. 






























The next Meeting of the British Associa 





mn will be held at Belfust. 
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PRESENTATION 


ROYAL PREMIUM 


AWARDED TO DR. GEO. A. WALLIN OF FINLAND, AND 
‘TO MR. THOMAS BRUNNER OF NEW ZEALAND. 


‘The Annual Report of the Council having been read, the President addressed 
the Meeting as follows :— 


Gesriraes,—We have acted again upon the principle followed 
Jasy year in the case of the Rev. David Livingston, of distributing in 
money the amount of the Royal Grant entrusted 10 us for the “ En- 
couragement of Geographical Science and Discavery,” to those tra- 
yellers who, in the opinion of your Couneil, have established for them- 
selves strong claims to participate in the fund in question, when no 
‘case has arisen of sufficient importance to justify the award of the 
highest honour at the disposal of the Society. ‘The Council has this 
Yetr divided the sum of 50. guineas equally between Dr. George 
‘Augustus Wallin, of Helsingfors in Finland, and Mr. Thomas Bran 
her, an explorer of New Zealand; and, although the results of the 
Inbours of both these geutlemen are printed ia the last Number of 
your Journal, the duty devolves upon me to show you the grounds 
“De, Wallin” lange portion of the Pe 

. Wallin has traversed a tion of the Peninsula of 
Arabia hitherto untrodden by Europeans, and has collected in the 
course of his travels a large amount of geographical information of 
‘ery great interest, which he bas communicated to the Society. ‘This 
founds the claim for the Council's award; but I may state the succes- 

steps by which this enengetic traveller succeeded in almost identi~ 
fying himself with the Arabs of the Desert 





the Levant. At Alexandria he formed an acq with a learned 
sheikh, whom he accompanied to Cairo, and by whom he was. intro- 
duced ‘to some Bedowin Arabs. With them he, for a 
time, took up his abode, and scon became 0 fond of this mole of 
living, that—like oar countryman, the intrepid and greatly re- 








liv Dr, Wautiy and Mr, Bronwen —Royal Avcards. 





ted Browne—he was tempted to think the simple, inartfcial 
Trauners of those Children of the Desert preferable tothe conventional 
and sometines inconvenient refinements of European society. Ta 
‘December, 1846, after passing eight months in Cairo on returning 
from his fist excursion among the Arabs, he hired some camels, and 
set out with a party of Bedowins for the peninsula of Mount Sinai the 
Gulf of "Akabah, Kebroa, Jerusalem, and across the great Syrian 
Desert. Near the end of 1847, in the company of a party of Arabs, 
hie visited Tir, hard by the southern extremity of the Arabian Penine 
sula, and afterwards performed the long and antuous journey to Hi, 
almost in the heart of the Peninsula. From therice he proceeded 
northwards to the well-known shrine of Ali, about 30 miles west of 
the Euphrates, which be reached on the 15th of May, 1848. 

(On arriving at Baghdad, the traveller found that the French mer- 
chant, on whom he had letters of eredit, was dead ; he therefore, having 
nearly exhausted his finds, set off for Tehrin, where he received a 
fresh supply from the Russian agent. On his return to the southward, 
‘ho was compelled by local circumstances to make himself known to 
Captain Jones, of the Indian Navy, and was by him introduced to 
Colouel Rawlinson, her Majesty's Consul at Baghdéd, ‘The Colonel 
Jas acquainted me of his soon finding that in aition fo bis ex 
inary aptitude for acquiring the Eastern manners and languages, Dr, 
‘Walla poueaes no common intimacy wth the Hera AAG a ny 
of the best Arab writers. 5 

Struck with the fact that a better acquaiitanée with the interior 
of Aran i fill an urgent desideratum, and that in hint we had a 
q organ, in respect to age, health, and abilities, your Council 
powered ne to tet wit Dr Wali’ but the protule expense 

ing twyond our means, Sir Roderick Mutchison, at my request 
iced the Grant Dube Cousot a Present oft 
Geographical Society of St, Petersburg, expressing a hopé of assit 
nce in the undertaking. To this application we have not yet received 
4 reply. Her Majesty's Government and the East India Company 
have placed the sum of 2002. at our disposal, which we are very 


siesirous of devoting to this purpose, together with a loan of proper 
instruments, 

















Your second award, Gentletien, is to Mr. ‘Thomas Branter, 
whose expedition to explore the Middle Island of New Zealand was 
Pointedly alluded to in my Inst Address, His journey through a 
Feere alan andy tae Sas al eer 
anil his narrative of no Tess thin 550 days of exertion is @ plain, 
straightforward statement of what an adventitrous man has seéti and 
felt,” His resources were very slender, his personal privitions exceed 
Iogly severe, and his perseverance throughout so long a toll most 

During this arduous journey, Mr. Brunier obtained ati accurate 
puede of about 200 miles of the cost, rom Cape Poul-wid to 
‘Titihaia Headland. He exatnined a considerable portion of the inte. 
Flor, and satisfied himself of the barren and unprofitable charucter of 
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that part of the island; he traced the courses of several rivers, and 
ae lake; and he as proved that thae 





discovered more than one extes 
portion of the western side of Middle Islind is unsuitable for coloniza~ 
Hon. While travelling, all his party fared alike, and each carried his 
‘own baggage ; but through all the toils thus encountered—and it is 
Worth particularly noting—he never hn occasion to fear the natives, 
‘who already are all Wesleyans, and, as far as their poor means went, 
behaved as Christians. 

Such are the groudds on which your Council have awarded the 
other portion of the Royal donation to Mr. ‘Thomas Brunner. 
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ADDRESS 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON; 
Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 26th May, 1851, 


By Carr. W. H, Suv, RN. KS.E, D.C.L., &e. 
PRESIDENT, 








Gusrurmes,—When I last year had the honour of addressing you 
from this chair, T ventured to congratulate you upon the elements of 
stability which I then pereeived in the Society, hinting that the de- 
pression into which your financial affairs had fallen might be lookbd 
for in temporary eauses; and the Report which you have just heard will 
show that we are fairly afoot again. ‘This most desirable state has 
been owing to your own harmony, to the continued care of your 
Council, and to the diligence of Dr. Norton Shaw, who, from the un- 
avoidable absence of one of your honorary secretaries, and the melan- 
holy indisposition of the other, has had nearly the whole of the seere- 
tarial dates to perform. On that occasion T also alluded to our strong. 
expectation of aid from Goverment, the tility of our association to 
the public interests having been substantially laid before them. But 
T regret to say that as yet we are unconsidered ; and were it not for 
the discriminating kindness of the Principal, the Officers, and the 
Conneil of King’s College, in admitting us to. the use of their apart- 
ments, we should have been utterly unable to accommodate the ine 
creasing number of persons who attend our evening meetings, ‘The 
marked favour, however, thus extended to us, is, but for the present 

ion ; and it will be apparent that for future views the Fellows must 
cheerfully unite with the President and Council in working as effes. 
tively ns they posily ean. A. Geographical Society might certainly, 
and with propriety, have found favour in the eye of the Governmene 
of a great maritime and commercial country ; but it is our part to 
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deserve success by eschewing despondency. I, therefore, call upon 
you all, and severally, to stand by your"eolours,— 


‘Trae asthe dial to the sun, 
“Although it be not abin'd upon” 


Onrrvanr. 


Still while feclingly conscious that a zealous spitit has recently been 
‘excited, which is already actually reaping its reward, itis with sincere 
‘concern that T observe how active has been the hand of death in our 
ranks ; for, since the last Anniversary Meeting of this Society, the 
‘grave has closed over no fewer than twelve of our Fellows and three of 
‘our Honorary Associates. The deceased are :— 

Peal, Sir Robert 

os, Major-Gen. Sie Patrick, 
‘Sudvwel, Rt Hon, Sir Lancelot 
Stanley, Lori, of Alderley. 
Stanley, Capt. Oven, RIN. 
Mawbey, Lieut-General. Stannas, Major-General 
‘Northampton, Marquis of. Wablenberg, Profesor. 











Lind Bexley, though known to most of you by a gentle and auiable 
demeanour, played no slight nor unimportant part in the great poli- 
tical arena of his day, having been Chancellor of the Exchequer during 
‘a period of great embarrassment to that department, But in Sir 
‘Robert Peel there has fallen one who may be justly deemed a leader of 
the age—a man whose extraordinary abilities have exerted a vast and 
acknowledged influence over all branches of public afftirs, and yet 
possessed of a mind warmed to the pursuits of philosophy and the fine 
arts, But my mention of this distinguished statesman must necessarily 
be confined to his connexion with the seientific bodies in which he took 
fan active and effective interest. He considered that the notice of 
Government and substantial patronage ought to be extended to the 
advancement of human knowledge, and illustrated his opinions by acts. 
‘Hence his exertions in the cause of the Greenwich Observatory, the 
British Museum, the Fine Arts! Commission, and other public institu 
tions; and hence his becoming the active trustee of the Rateliflo 
Observatory at Oxford, which owed its resuscitation to him and the 
intelligent ML J. Johnson, who so ably presides over it. Sir Robert 
‘was one of the fir to suggest the acquisition of the powerful and 
costly heliometer at that place ; and it was but a few days before he met 
the lamentable casualty which deprived him of life, that Thad the 
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honour of soqiaihting him with the excéllence of the tisthumient, as 
proved in measuring the double star 7 Virginis, He wis oe of the 
ory earliest members of this Society; and he took an earnest zeal in 
establishing the geological branch of the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain, now so efficiently condueted hy Sir Henry De la Beche, a 
distinguished member of your Socket 

Lord Nugent was one of those who joined in the first formation of 
this Society, and, thongh not himself a practical geographer, was useful 
in furthering the science, especially while filling the post of Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, His Lordship was equally well 
‘known in the fields of polities and literature, and. in private life was 
remarkable for his uniform suavity of disposition, He died ot the 
26th of last November, at Lilies, near Aylesbury, of the library of 
which he had published Legends, On'the same, day we also lost Lieu- 
tenant-General Sebright Mawbey, an officer who had served with die 
tinction from the year 1787 to 1815; and during the time he was 
Assistant Quartermaster-General to the army in Corsiea it 1795, was 
very diligent in collecting plans and maps of that fala, 

Spencer Joshua Alwyne Compton, Marquis of Northimpton, was 
born in January, 1790, and educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He became President of the Royal Soéiety in 1838, on the retirement 
of FLR.H, the Duke of Sussex, and filled that important post till 
November, 1848, whén he resigned it to the Karl of Rosse, He vety 
ruexpeetedly expired on the 16th of Inst January, at ié weit of Caste 
Ashby, a few days onty after the death of his éoncin-law Lond Alford 
ait event by which be fad been deeply afficted. The tioble Lot was 
mai of varied aequirements, being an accomplished schilar; a pro 
ficient in art and literature, a good antiquary, a linguist, i praetical 
geologist, and, without being strictly scientific, al ardent lover of the 
‘trantcendental branches of hitman inquiry, whieh ke promoted by 
‘every means in his power. Perhaps most of us now present éati bear 
personal testimony to the unvarying and unaffected bediévolénce of his 
disposition, the habitual cheerfitness of his temper, and the litter 
absence from his mind of anything like implacability. Tndeed, bis 
expression in a case of my own is well worthy of note amonig associated 
bodies =—# Well, Captain Smyth,” said he, “T thought you weré wrong, 
and pethaps may chink so still; but as your party carried i, ty pre. 
sent duty is to do what T ean to forward the measure.’ 

In Major-General Sir Patrick Ros the Society has West a warm atl 
\weful friend ; for, both in the Mediterranean and in the West Tdies, 
he encouraged directly every inquiry into chorographieat datailé and 
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uring the tinie he held the post of Resident at Zante, all travellers 
into Greece who visited that island were furnished with much useful 
‘nforination; this T can testify from personal experienog, Sir Patrick 
‘vas born in 1778; entered the army in 1794, in the 25th light dra- 
fons; served in yarious parts of the world till 1821, when he was 
appoiited to the rank of Major-General, and died at St. Helena, ou the 
28th of list August, being Governor of that island, 

Mijoi@Bcveral Sit Ephraim Gerbh Stannus, O.., wns a gallant 
soldier of the Bombay army, which service he entered in 1799, At 
lis death he was Governor of the East Tndia Company's Military Col- 
oge at Addiscombe, of which establishment he was a most efficient 
fuler ; ind his death is deeply lamented, 

‘The Right Honourable Sir Lancelot, Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor of 
England, will be recollected by some of my auditors, not only for his 
‘ininehice in the Taw, and his great general qualifications, but also for 
is excellent temiper, kind disposition, and unvarying gentlemanly 
behaviour. 

‘The Venerable and highly-esteemed Lord Stanley, of Alderley, died 
fii his eighty-fourth year, within a short time of his only brother, the 
latesBishop of Norwich, whose death we so recetitly deplored, At the 
age of tiventy-three Lord Stanley frejghted a brig of 130 tons, in which, 
with Mr. Wright as surgeon and botanist, Mr. Baine as inathematician 
‘ranghtsman, and Mr. Benners as secretary, he sailed from Leith 
in May, 1789, to explore the mountains, springs, and extmondinary 
natoral curiosities of Iecland, Diaries of the journeys and researches 
‘in the island are preserved in Alderley Park, and it has long been a 
inatter of regret that they have not been published. 

But, geographically speaking, the greatest loss suffered by the So- 
lity ih the past year is that of Captain Owen Stanley, son of the 
Bishop, in the thirty-ninth year of his age. After passing through 
the Royal Naval College, this officer embarked on board the «Druid * 
frigate, and, having served his noviciate in several ships, was appointed 
lw the § Adventure,” Captain P,P, King, at Valparaiso, to assist. in the 
exploration of the Straits of Magellan. ‘This was his first initiation 
45 a nautical surveyor; and, in consequence of being placed under the 
tuition of some of my former officers, he was wont good-hunouredly 
to claim scientific relationship with myself, Having been promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant, he was appointed to assist his friend, the pre 
seat Captain Graves, in the Mediterranean, where be examined the 
Gulf of Lepanto in a small boat, which he afterwards hauled over 
the Tsthmus of Corinth, and rejoined his ship at Vourlab, after ay 
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absence of eightysfour days, In 1836 he was appointed to the 
Terror,’ Captain Sir Georgo*Back, on her expedition to the Polar 
regions in search of Sir John Ross ; and on this perilous yoyage he 
had charge of the astronomical and magnetic operations, He was 
afterwards appointed to the‘ Britomart,’in which vessel he aided in 
forming the colony of Port Essington, nnd made a track survey of 
the Arafura Sea, with other work, He beeame a Captain in. Septem 
ber, 1844, and in 1846 was appointed to command the « Rattlesnake, a 
small frigate, expressly fitted for carrying on a survey in the Indian and 
‘Australian Seas. 

Captain Stanley's hydrographical Jabours in this ship may be thus 
summed up:—A survey of Simon's Bay, Cape of Good Hope, on a 
large scales plans of Two-fold and Botany Bays, on the E, coast of 
Australia; plan of the entrance of Port Juckson, to show how far 
that harbour is available for the largest class of ships of war; a plan of 
Port Curtis and the entrance to Moreton Bay ; and eleven sheets of the 
NE, coast of Australia, from Rockingham Bay to Jervis Island, 
marking the inner route between the Barrier Reefs. and the main land, 
He also re-examined eight channels through ‘Torres Straits, five of 
‘which were previously unknown, and protracted them on a scale of 
halfan inch to the mile of latitude, Of his last work, the Louisiade. 
Archipelago, you are acquainted by the letter so recently read at one 
of your evening meetings, on which occasion an abstract of the natural 
bistory of portions of those countries was given by Mr, Mac Gillirray, 
who acted as naturalist to the expedition, 

Captain Stanley in this charge, as indeed he had always. done, 
devoted his whole time and energy to the fulfilment of the duties 
entrusted to him by the Lords Commissioners of the Admirulty ; and 
he vas fond of acientife pursuits, generally, beyoud the usual nequire- 
ments of an ordinary nautical surveyor—a class of which he proved. 
Mimself, by hls works, so able and distinguished an example. His 
health had been declining under the fatigues and anxietien attendant 
upon the arduous labour of surveying in inteetroplea climates, among 
coral-reefi, strange currents, and many physical and moral evils; amt 
he had complained of ines on his passage from the Loulsiade Tan 
to Port Jackson, At Cape York he frst heart of the death of hig 
brother, Captain C. E. Stanley, of the Royal Engineers; and on hig 
arrival in Sydney he was informed of the decease of his father, the 
tings of which were conveyed by his former commander, Capaly 
P,P, King, ‘These bereavements preyed upon ie mind, and, acting 
spon s aystem already much debilitated, bad a fital determination, 
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‘and brought his valuable life to a sudden close on the 18th of March, 
1860, His remains rest in the cemetgry at Sydney, wherein he was 
interred with ceremonials due to his rank, and expressive of the great 
‘esteem in which he was held, . 

Such are the Iosses we have sustained among our Fellows : nor has 
the “Fell Serjeant” spared our Honorary list, Among thore who 
havo fallen, Colonel Pierre Lapie, of Paris, was a very useful practical 
geographer, from whose hand has issued a moltitude of ereditable 
maps. Thad no personal acquaintance oF correspondence with him s 
ut, from his public communications aud the general merit of his maps, 
hhis value as an industrious compiler is manifest. Still it must be 
acknowledged that he was not always happy in his authorities 

Goran Wablenberg, Professor in the University of Upsala, and so 
celebrated by his valuable botanical works, is stated to have spent 
thirty out of a life of seventy-one years in scientific journeys in Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, and indeed throughout the diffrent countries of 
Europe; and the results of these travels were given in a variety of 
learned publications, among which his well-known Atlas may be spe- 
cially instanced. He was born in October, 1780, in the Swedish 
province of Wermeland, and taught at Upsala, a benefit for which he 
gratefully left to that University his collections and library. He was 
‘one of the very first foreigners named as an Associate after the forma 
tion of this Society. 

Frederic Du Bois de Montpéreux was a native of Switzerland, and in 
‘early life was a teacher of the young, the tediousness of which Iabo- 
rious occupation he relieved by a course of sound and sefentific studi 
About the year 1850, having become the tutor of a young Polish 
noble, he passed some time in travelling with him over various parts 
of Germany, Denmark, aod Sweden, during which he carefully 
attended to the geology, antiquities, and ethnology of those countries. 
Having realized what ho deemed a sufficient sum, ho set out alone, in. 
the spring of 1882, to exploro the Crimea, Caueasus, and the adjacent 
districts, whence he returned, after four years of difficulty and danger. 
He was appointed Professor of Archwology in the University of Neuf 
ciel, near the place of his birth ; but his health was undermined by 
the bodily fatigue and privations he had undergone, and he died under 
1 broken constitation on the 7th of last May, at the age of fifty-two 
years. He became one of oar honorary members in 1844, 














Our own “ Lanouns.” 
Agreeably to the form usually observed, I shall now allude to what 
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{# designated our own ‘Jabours,” as-applied to the transactions iy 
these apartments. ‘The year now ended has been one of material con~ 
cern to our interests as a body, inastauch as the number of persons 
who attended our Evening Meetings increased s0 largely that the want 
pf sulficient rom for their accommodation was seriously felt, The 
prospect of wid from the Government still fitted before ues but finding 
our wants incressing under promise delayed, after gathering the 
opinions of two or three intelligent friends, I proposed that our Counell 
should apply to the Authotities of King’s College for the indulgence 
Which we are now enjoying. 

Tn the mean time our Meetings passed harmoniously and instrue- 
tively, and were attended by visitors of the highest rank in the intel~ 
Jectual circles. Que library aud map establishment have been enriched 
by numerous presents of imporianee and valve 5 and our stock of instru 
ments ix augmented! by the munificent: bequest of Mr. Shedden, as 
stated in your Counell’s Report. Among other gifts, we should men= 
tion the fine series of maps and charts prepared by the Topographical 
Corps of Vienna for the great Exhibition in Hyde Park, and presented: 
to us by the Avstrian Government: nor should the maps of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, forwarded by Pro 
fessor Rafi, and the physico-geographical maps exeouted by the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, exhibited to us by Count Rowen, be omitted. 

‘The papers read at these Meetings were communieated by Fellows 
‘nd zealous travellers from all parts of the globo ; and as they conse- 
quently relate to its various and particular quarters; I shall take the 
liberty of citing some of them in connexion with thove parts in detail. 
I will therefore at present only expr how greatly we have been 
indebted to the contributory of those documents for the information 
given, as well as to those gentlemen who favoured us with tho resus 
of their actual knowledge—derived either from experience or well= 
directed inquiry—in the interesting discussions which followed the 
several readings. ‘These evenings have indeed greatly gratified mo, in 
the obvious proof they have afforded of our possessing steady friend 
‘who take a permanent concern in the advancement of the objects aud 
{n the continued prosperity of the Society. 

‘Those communications which relate to the important: consideration 
of the instruments essentially requisite for scientific travellers, are of 
Paramount interest to a Society of Geographers: and in this light we 
tay class two which were received in the past year; since, however 
‘open to practical objections, they are very likely to lead to useful 
investigation; and consequent valuable results in the instrumental 
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‘means of measyring the heights of mountains. This has been effected 
with great exactitude by means of the simple yet pawerful Torricel 
‘Tube; and the only objection ever yel made to its use, has been its 
difficulty of ea ‘among abrupt heights. In probing the reveal- 
ments of science, it is advantageous for general argument, to assume 
certain conditions as being undeniably, if not absolutely true. Now the 
‘mean pressure exerted upon the surface of the earth by the atmos 
phere, ns indicated by the barometer, equals a column of mercury 
80 inches high; that is, the column of air pressing upon the open end 
‘of a bent tube filled with quicksilver, exactly balances that quantity, 
‘which represents a prewure of 15 Jbs, upon every square inch of qur- 
face, Here then js a natural scale for ascertaining the pressure; 
which prosure iy a compound of the weight of the gascous envelope, 
‘and the elnslie force of the aqueous yapour contained in it, Various 
contrivances haye been from time to time suggested, but no faith ean 
‘be ropored in apy other method except the expensive ones of triangu= 
lation and levelling. My own recorded trial of ascertaining the height 
fof Mount Ejnp in 1814, by meons of boiling water and a yery pensitive 
thormometer, was but ap experiment. 

“Tho first of the communications alluded to way intituled ‘Remarks 
on the Use of the Aneroid Barometer,’ by Colonel Yorke, Ite of the 
Scotch Fusilier Guards, and now your Honorary Secretary ; who, dur- 
ing a journey ypop the Continent last summer, gave that instrument a 
‘very fair comperison with an ordinary barometer under different eiroums 
stances and at different heights, the whole of which he has placed before 
the Society jp) tabujated form. From the result of these operations, 
Colonel Yorke is Jed to conclude this instrument may be used patis- 
factorily when sudden changes of atmospheric pressure are desired to 
he shown ; also to determine differences of level, when it can be com- 
pared before and after the observations, and within 24 hours, with a 
good onlinary fixed barometer. ‘The aneroid should, previously to 
being wed, be garefully tried with the barometer, at low pressures 
‘under an air-pump; and when in vse, should always be observed in the 
same position, 

‘The second paper on the subject was from Dr. Buist, of Bombay, 
F.R.S, This gentleman has entered fully into the construction and use 
of the Aneroid Barometer, and carefully compared it both with the 
‘Torricellian tube and the Mouptain Sympiesometer. Among other 
remarks on the Aneroid’s performance, Dr. Buist says, in summing up, 
“Should Mr, Adie’s surmise prove correct, and the Aneroid at pressures 
under 28 inches cease, as at present cut, to harmonize with the 
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barometer, it would be well, with an instrument so compact and con- 
venient, to see whether a series,of Aneroids could not be so made as to 
serve in succession for any ordinary elevation ; or whether the portions 
‘of the scale lower than those on the common Aneroid might not be #0 
altered as to afford the correct pressure, One instrument might nerve 
for the first 2000 feet, a second when only marked up to 28 inches 
right carry us 2000 fect higher, and s0 on. ‘The matter might be 
very easily determined under the receiver of an air-pump, without 
‘actual ascent, the barometric gauge with a good acale answering as well 
1s tho barometer itself.” 

Now it must be remembered, that after the first introduction of this 
‘misiomered instrument at the Swansea Meeting of the British Aso- 
ciation, in 1848, it was so successfully advertised as a perfect means 
both for meteorological observations and for obtaining differences of 
level, that many travellers, captivated by its ingenuity of principle and 
Jundiness of structure, together with its portability and facility of 
observing, were induced at once to substitute it for the mereurial 
Qarometer. On an examination of the instrument, however, it struck 
me that these assumptions were too hasty; for, notwithstanding its 
being so beautifully compact, and its capability for showing average 
differences, I could not but consider its complexity ns an obsttcle where 
traveller could obtain neither workmen nor comparison, so. that 
injury would be irreparable, and errors might remain without detection. 
Atrial which was made with a friend, Mr. A. K. Barclay, on Leith 
Hill in Surrey, which is 998 foot in height, was satisfactory ; but then 
wwe had a standard barometer to refer to both before and after the 
‘operation, Further inquiry showed me that ulterior improvement is 
‘wanting before the Aneroid ean be trusted otherwise than as a journey= 
‘man to the Torricellian tube, in the manner of a job-watch fo a box 
chronometer, But still, if it will only serve for heights of 8000 feet, 
its uso as u travelling instrument is very Timited indeed y and we have 
Just seen the adjastment for fresh starts proposed by Dr. Buist.  Whea 
the stmoyphere becomes more rarefied than the gas contained in the 
cylinder, its corrugated surfice dilates to its full extent, 
‘exercise any influence upon the levers and index of the dial plate ; 40 
that the latter is liable to become stationary at an elevation of between 
8000 and 4000 feet. Hence the indications aro very anomalous in 
‘extreme cases, the very ones in which a traveller would have most need 
to use it, namely, in measuring mountains, not hills, Other objeetions 
may apply to the moveable index and the perishable materials used 
Within the case, while the scale is nothing fixed in natare, and ean never 
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bbe treated per se; nor can either the zero point of the scale, nor even 
the value of it, remain constant, * 

T therefore consider it a duty to remind you, that as the machine 
depends altogether on the accurscy of the experimental trials of the 
workmon, which you have no hold over, no Aneroid observations 
can be absolutely depended on, and therefore cannot be used for any 
‘cientifio purpose, unless the particular instrument has been tested by 
comparison with a barometer at three different and distant parts of the 
scale, before and after the observations. 


Evnore, 


Although Enrope has been so well trodden that fow actual or excit- 
ing geographical discoveries are to be expected, still the exertions of 
science are constantly directed towards investigating the substantial 
elements of its state, and accurately ascertaining the surface, s0 as to 
rectify the chorography of its various countries. 

Regarding the coast survey of the British Islands, itis perhaps only 
necessary to say that it is progressing with regularity and. precision. 
ur naval surveyors, under the directions of the Lords Commissioners of 
the, Admiralty, are pursuing their labours with their usual energy ; 
adding every year to our correct knowledge of Hydrography, a8 well 
as of her parent Geography. At home, the South and East coasts of 
England are undergoing a rigid examination by Captains Bullock, 
Sheringham, and Williams; those of Ireland by Frazer, Church, Bed 
ford, and R, Beechey ; and those of Scotland hy Robinson, Otter, and 
‘Thomas. Captain Frederick Beechey is pursuing: his valuable inves 
tigation of the laws which govern the tides of the North Sea, in con« 
tinuation of ‘his previous obyervations of those in the Channel, and is 
now about to communicate some unexpected results to the Royal 
Society, And especial mention should be made of « magnificent chart 
of the Tyne to above Shields and Newcastle, on a scale of 27 inches to 
the mile, and 36 feet in length, which has just been completed by Mr, 
Calver, ono of the most active of our hydrographic force, who has now 
‘undertaken the survey of the Humber from the sea to Hull, and from 
Hull fo Goole, Hero I eannot but advert to one of the great benefits 
of our present system of minute and accurate surveying—that it shows 
the growth, change, or removal of deposits of sand or ailt in our har 
ours, thus becoming the only trustworthy evidence to which either the 
Government or Parliament can appeal from the contradictory state~ 
‘ments of interested parties. 

Such is the steady but unpretending progress of our home surveyors: 

‘Vou. Xx1, e 
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abroad they are no less zealously occupied. Captain Bayfild's im- 
pportant survey of the St. Lawrefiee, which commenced thirty years ago 
‘with the remote waters of Lake Superior, came down along the sores 
of that noble river and embraced the whole circuit of the Gulf; and 
hie is now completing his gigantic task by the survey of Breton Island, 
With all its unparalleled inlets and water communications. In the 
saine quarter of the world Commander Shortland has undertaken the 
completion of the Gulf of Fundy, which was so successfully begun 
by that veteran surveyor, Rear-Admiral W. B. Owen, Tn the West 
Indies, the coasts of Central America having been already executed, 
the great chains of the Antilles and Caribbee Islands are tho interesting. 
field of Lieutenant Lawrence's ynremitted labours, Commander 
Spratt has just been dispatch to complete the coasts of Candia, which 
the Society will regret were not allowed to be finished by the inde- 
fatigable Captain Graves, in order to erown his Tong and arduous ser- 
‘vices in the Archipelago ; nor will the regret subside on learning: that 
‘his ship was take from him, to the hurtful interruption of his valuable 
‘work, on the plea of economy. 

Of the Australian Seas, the truly dovoted exertions of the Tate 
Captain Stanley have given to us, in the Southern Const of New 
Guinea, a gratifying conviction that the Admiralty having thus broken 
ground in the Pacific, will steadily advance from group to group till 
is islands possess a somowhat less chaotic appearance in our charts, 
Captain Lort Stokes—from whom we received a deseription of the 
southern shores of the Middle Island—having already worn out his 
‘vessel, the * Acheron,’ in examining the distant but little known shores 
of New Zealand, Captain Drury has been dirested to earry on that now 
‘most necessary survey to its completion ; and lastly, in the East Indies, 
tho” ‘Royalist,’ under Commander Bate, is exploring the forest of 
insulated rocks which are such a remarkable feature in the China Sea.® 
He is also adding to our charts the dangers and the resources of 
Palawan Tsland, a free passage round the eastern shores of which will 
‘oceasionally save our China-bonnd vessels much time and much risk, 
‘While the views of the Lords of the Admiralty are thus directly con- 
tributing to our stores of hydro-geographical knowledge, the several 
‘expeditions which, from humane and not less enlightened motives, they 
have sent to the rescue of our Tong absent countrymen with Sir John 
Frankliu, cannot ful to add indirectly to our knowledge of those sterile 

* Ciina Sea isa bactarim, grammatically indelible, bat v0 completely tar 
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Arctic regions, which probably would etherwise have for ever remained 
unvisited, Already has Captain Kellett made some discoveries in, 
Behring Strait; and even Commander Pullen, iu his miserable 
had acided some islands to the American shore of the Polar Sea, 

Tt will be obvious that this accumulation of accurate information 
‘must be emjnently useful for future ages, and to all nations; while the 
Promptness' of publication adopted by Admiral Sir Francis Beanfort 
is worthy of imitation, in every country where extousive surveys are 
undertaken, 

Respeoting our great Ordnance Survey, I regret to say that out 
Present information is neither #o immediate nor #0 precise as when it 
‘War under the able conduct of General Colby, one of the frst members 
of this Society, an officer who was in the habit of earnestly consulting 
the wants and wishes of the science, It is true that we have no reason 
to complain of any particular discourtesy nt head-quarters, but the 
‘communications of late have borne rather on the actual resulta of the 
‘operations that on the methods adopted or progress male. Thus we 
Jearn that the Board is still engraving ane! publishing the maps of the 
northern counties ; and that ity surveyors have broken ground in 
Scotland, the final topographical examination of which is expected to 
yield results of great interest in various branches of inquiry. 

‘The Geological Survey of England has considerably advanced dure 
{ng the past year, notwithstanding no more sheets have beon published 
sino last addressed you ; but the whole of Nortls Wales has boon eon 
pleted, and the Inst sheets (77 and 78) aro in the engraver’s hands, 
while numerous illustrative sections have been preparing. Of the 
‘important mineral districts in Central England the maps aro in a great 
state of forwardness, although not quite ready for actual publication, 
‘The Staffordshire coal-field, in sheet 62, is nearly completed ; and of 
the Derbyshire mining district, 81, N.E, and §.E. are on the plates, 
and the other sheets are in such an advanced state, that they will pros 
bably be published during the summer. ‘This portion of the survey, 
including parts of Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and Derbyshire, will 
assuredly throw a very important light on the mutual relations of out 
‘oal-felds, and on the probability of making 
their supposed limits, and over areas where the surfuce is occupied. by. 
later formations. In the Peak of Derbyshire the (raed of the very 
‘namerous lead-veias has heen roost extefully given for the first time, 
sinee, although they have been the seene of important mining opera: 
tions from the time of the Romans to the present day, the peculiar 
mineral Jaws of that tract of country, and the consefjvent minate 
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subdivision of the mining groupd in the metalliferous districts, have 
Ritherto prevented our obtaining a general view of the subject. In 
Treland the county of Wexford has been published, and Dublin is now 
ready, though unfortunately on a small and unsatisfactory seale added 
to which, the arbitrary and unphilosophical division by counties, is an 
‘obstacle 10 the appreciation of physical facts, 

‘Such have been the labours of our public departments in the past 
year; nor haye our other practical geographers been resting om their 
ars, Mr. Arrowsmnith has constructed the Isthmus of Darien, from 
the surveys of Belcher, Kellett, Wood, Barnet, Fidalgo, Lloyd, Hughes, 
Garella, and other authorities, on an elephant sheet. He hns likewise 
‘engraved on a similar shect the Eastern Frontier of the Cape Colony 
‘and part of Kafir-land, and a map of the district of Natal, He has 
‘alto published a single-sheat map of the Mining District of California, 
from the surveys of Captain W. A. Jackson, with letter-press accom- 
paniment, Mr, Trelawney Saunders has continued his attention to the 
regions of Central America and, among other publications, T eannot 
Dut call your attention to the elaborate physical maps of the British 
Isles, drawn up by Mr. Peterman, and indicating the peculiar features 
Of the surface, the seats of industry, the agricultural and anining, dis- 
‘iets, the population, and the temperature and rain, I must also 
specially note a set of physical maps of the world, by the same gentle- 
‘man, beautifully engraved on stone, and sold at the price of a penny + 
which from their small price and intrinsic value cannot but render 
them extensively available for the purposes of education, Mr, Peter- 
mann has likewise drawn and engraved! a map of Borneo for the Borneo 
Church Mission, which gives the fruits of the surveys of Belcher, 
Gordon, and Mundy, together with the recent Datch explorations in 
‘the interior; moreover it possesses peculiar claims on our attention as 
‘essentially modifying our hitherto conceived notions of the abape of this 
immonse islam, which will one day benr no vninflucntial part in the 
falfuire of the East, Another attempt to supply the public with maps 
of tolerable accuracy at a very cheap mate should be noticed ; T allude 
to the Atlas of Penny Maps engraved by Mr. Josoph Wilson Lowry, 
‘one of your Fellows, and now publishing by Chapman and Hall, 
‘specimens of which have been placed before you. ‘These maps are all 
drawn according to a particular system of seale and proportion ; and 
in the coloured ones, each scale is distinctly indieated by a different 
colour. ‘The impressions are taken by surfice-printing: from blocks 
electrotyped from the original plates, a process termed Glyphography, 
the work standing up in relief. Although the prints by this method 
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have not the delicacy of a copper or steel engraving, correctness is not 
‘impaired by it; while the cheapness ‘of surface-printing places good 
maps within the reach of the humbler classes. 

A bold attempt to impart geographical knowledge to the milion has 
‘been mado by another of our Fellows, Mr. James Wyld, MLP., in the 
construction of the gigantic globe now fitting up in Leicester Square 
‘an effort at once onerous, tollsome, ingenious, aud expensive, ‘This 
colowal figure of the earth is modelled on a scale of 10 geographical 
miles to an inch horizontal, oF 6 inches to a degree ; and it is 1 mile 
to an inch vertical, while the diameter is no less than 65 foot, Visitors 
will pass into the interior of this huge ball, aud by means of a gradual 
scent to suocessive stages, will view every part of the vast model from 
‘4 very moderate distance. Mr. Wyld was good enough to show and 
explain to me the whole of his undertaking ; aud though the work was 
not then sufficiently advanced for minute criticism, I confess being 
both surprised and pleased on the whole. Tt is made up of some 
thousands of raised blocks, or castings in plaster from the original 
tiodels of mountain and valley, sea and river, in clay, the fitting of 
which has been one of the principal difficulties which the constructor 
has had to encounter. Recollecting that only a limited part ofa sphere 
ean "meet the eye at once, it occurred to Mr. Wyld that by figuring 
the earth's surface on the interior, instead of the exterior of his globe, 
the observer would be enabled to embrace the distribution of land and 
water, with the physical features of the globe, at one view: and in this 
he has in substance succeeded ; while, from the great size, the exauniner 
‘of details is hardly aware that he is gazing’ on a concavity, ‘The attempt 
in woll worthy of the projector and the spirit of the age, 

‘The great geographical works to which I alluded last year haye been 
issuing periodically from the press, and as yet realize their professions. 
‘The several parts have been placed on your table as soon as published, 
OF Knight's ‘Imperial Cyclopwodia,’ the first six parte of the Geo- 
graphy of the British Empire—A to D—are completed ; and it is 
‘embellished with maps and views, principally uf churches and public 
buildings. OF Fullarton’s * Gazetteer of tho World” the two first 
Yolumes are placed in your library, where they have been examined 
by many of our members: they comprise the names. of places alpha 
betically from A to D, and are illustrated with very beautiful t 
gravings of chorographieal maps, plans, and views, ‘The ‘ General 
Gaxetteer? of Mesrs, Blackic has made a similar advance, and the 
number of its names will be nearly doubled, although the compilers 
do not intend to make its elaim to public approval altogether dependent 
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‘upon s0 uncertain a test, as the numerical strength of names in its 
alphabet, ig 

Colonel Jackson, your late secretary, has recently translated very 
‘useful work, the ‘ Military Topography of Continental Europe,’ by M. 
Lavallée, wherein the surfice features, slopes and basins of Europe, 
with the rivers and their affluents, are ably set forth, ‘The Colonel 
has also published an excellent manual on Military Geography, showing 
fits nature, object, and importance. But among the various publications 
‘of merit and interest to our pursuit, let me not forget a small periodical, 
the ‘Church Missionary Register,’ monthly journal which commenced 
two yetrs ago, and has been presented to your library. ‘This well- 
conducted work, although mainly directed to the higher destinies of 
‘man, diffuses a large fund of important geographical information, as 
well as striking views into the manners and habits of many tribes, 

In France the recent march of geography has been more useful than 
brilliant, and exertions have beon made rather to open new outlets for 
commerce than to seck fresh discoveries. ‘The publication of several 
books of travels, printed at the expense or with the nesistance of Govern- 
‘ment, has been continued, as well as the * Voyage dans le Nord * by Gai- 
mard, and the ‘Voyage de In Bonite,’ while thos of MIM. Galinier and 
Ferret in Abyssinia are now on the point of being completed. The 
narrative of a residence in the capital of Thibet by M, Huc, a La- 
sarist missionary, contains some corroborative details. respecting a. 
‘country imperfectly known to Europeans, ‘Three volumes of Mle 
Castelnau’s ‘Travels have appeared, embracing his journey from the 
coast of Brazil to the Bolivian frontier, An English naturalist who 
accompanied him, Dr. Weddell, is the author of « supplementary 
Volume, whieh embraces the southern provinces of Bolivia, and de~ 
scribes the celebrated deposits of fossil bones in that region, with many 
botanical and other details. 

‘The Dépot de la Grierre has published several nev sheets of its large 
‘military map of France during the past year, and considerable progress 
Tas been made of the same map on a reduced scale xyetyry; & portion 
of which will be published this year. ‘The survey of the departments 
not yet completed has also made considerable progress under the able 
direction of the newly appointed chief of the topographers, Colonel 
Peytier. A map of Greece in 12 sheets, commenced many years ago, 
{is now nearly completed, and will prove a great boon to. geographers 
‘and travellers, ‘The French hydrographical department has been prin- 
cipally engaged during the past year in publishing materials which 
hhave been long accumulating in its archives. No new surveys have 
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been undertaken ; but our friend Mr, Pentland. understands that it is 
the intention of the Minister of Marine to resume the surveys of the 
‘west coast of Italy and the north coast of Africa, interrupted by the 
troublous events of 1848. Mr, Pentland brought over a couple of 
sheets of the southern coast of France, which are beautiful specimens of 
topographical engraving. ‘The * Annales Hydrographiques,’ a work 
published by the aforesaid Dépot, contains an account of their publica~ 
tions as regarding charts, plans, and nautical instructions. 

At Brussels the veteran M, Joachim Lelewel is continuing. his re~ 
searches into the geography of the middle ages, of which he bas 
recently published the Atlas of the early epochs ; and it is well that 
sources of chartography should, be studied, sinee the progress of com- 
‘merce and navigation is 40 intimately connected with the great events 
of the world, But this is not all, for those who consult, only the 
owedt maps can but reap that information which the particular come 
piler may happen to give. You will recollect the vellum Portulano 
of 1547, which Sir Thomas Phillipps, at my request, exhibited to you 5 
a curious volume, representing the Spanish and Portuguese discoveries 
in tho old and new worlds. Tn this the dangerous. reef of the Skerki 
tare well placed, rocks which afterwards disappeared from most of the 
‘charts; and the disheliof of their existence occasioned the los of « 
G4-gun ship, the ‘Athinien,’ and 351 of her crew, so, lately. as 1804. 
Amoug other matters the sources of the Nile are carried in that manus 
‘script fo & mountainous country, sonth of the equator, and two inland 
Inkes yeom to indicate the recent discoveries. The exploits of Sir 
‘Thomas Canilish between California and Panamé. are not. yery clearly 
traceable on modern charts but in a MS. Detrotero of the South Sea, 
belonging to the Society of Antiquaries, therw is. a bay near the Ene 
senada de Nicoya, and betwoen it and Panamé, in which is written 
“En esta ensenada dio carena a su nto Thomas Candi: Yngles qr entro 
por el estrecho de Magellanes afio de 1987." Now this cove, sheltered 
by the Yala det Cafio, was not known as a heaving-lown place in 1790, 
‘This curious volume was drawn up in Panamd in 1669, and dedicated 
to the Sovereign Queen of Angels and Men, Maria, Madre de Dios. In 
the gulf before that city a shoal is marked. between the Pearl Islands 
‘and the main, called 8. Josef, against which is written, En este baso 
4 pentio la Alimiranta del Rey aio de 1631 ;” yet Dampier, notwith- 
standing his adventures near the spot, does not seem to have been aware 
of his proximity to danger. The subject however is well broached, for 
Cardinal Zura, Viscount Santarem, and M. Jomard have been doing 
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for the geography of the middle ages what Major Rennell and M. Gos- 
‘wlin did for the classical era, * 

The southern states of Europe have not exhibited a remarkable 
animation either in geographical publications or surveys, and the prin- 
cipal fenturo of the year is perhaps the Physical Geography of the 
‘Alps (‘ Untersuchungen Ober die Physicalisehe Geographic der Alpen’) 
by the brothers Hermann and Adolph Sehlagintweit of Bavaria, who 
were so recently out visitors, This very important work is divided into 
four principal parts, the Glaciers, the Geology, the Meteorology, and 
the Botany of that mountain chain, each of which is treated in a 
masterly manner, and not the least valuable portion ia the measure 
ment of the heights of the various summits, 

Germany, as usual, has displayed an eminent industry in the cause 
of geography, whether in publications, travels, or scientific inquiries. 
Professor Ritter has published the first portion of his ‘Geography of 
Palestine,’ which forms the 16th part of his ‘Erdkunde von Avien,’ 
work which promises to be the most comprehensive and—if not too 
much hurried—complete which has yet been published on that country. 
Professor Berghaus has completed the divisions of his Physical Atlas 
to which I alluded last year, and has also published the second volume 
of his « Geographische Jahrbiicher,’ which contains a luminous résumé 
of the chorography of Africa, rendered particularly valuable by the 
full bibliographical notes and quotations. Baron de Wrede, whose 
interesting excursion in Hadramaut, in south-eastern Arabia, is printed 
in your Journal, is about to publish the results of his ‘Sixteen Years 
of Travels in the East.” 

‘The most important of the maps published in Germany during t) 
last year, nnd presented to us, is Professor Koch's examination of 
‘Mount Caucasus; it is on four sheets, and beautifully executed tom 
scale of ssyhere: This enterprising traveller spent many years in 
exploring Asia Minor and the Caveasian countries, and haw made 
extensive researches and surveys, which, together’ with the Russian 
Government operations, form the basis of the map. It is very com 
plete compilation, and is coloured politically, ethnographically, box 
tanieally, and geologically. Major-General Oberreit of Dresden has 
forwarded the rd part of the ‘Atlas of Saxony” for our library, 
and from the Btat-major at Munich we have received sections of 
the “Topographieal Atlas? of the Kingdom of Bavaria, ‘The muni- 
ficent gift trom Austria of the collection of important geographical 
‘works to be first shown at the World's Exhibition has beew already 
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mentioned to you; and Tieatenant-General Skribaneck enumerates 
‘among the labours of the year at the Mhstitute of Vienna parts of the 
special map of Bohemia on a scale of evirrrs 8 map of Italy in 27 
Targe sheets on a seate of revises and other similar works, Of the 
Priwian Government-rurvey, sections 35 10 38 of the Map of the 
Provineo of Brandenburg, and sections 49, 50, and 61 of that of 
‘Wootphalia, have been published, 

‘Tho seioutiic exertions of Denmark have beon somewhat retarded by 
recent political events ; and enterprise will be further damped by the 
death of Professor Schumacher, a man of rare mathematical und philo~ 
logical requirements and unwearied application to business. Besides 
establishing that cosmopolitan bond of seientifie union, the * Astro~ 
rnomiache Nachrichten,’ it will be recollected that he superintended the 
measurement of the Danish aro of the meridian, and made yarious 
chronometrie journeys for the express purpose of fixing longitudes, 

‘The Topographical Survey of Sweden '—which is to consist of 260 
sheets—is advancing rapidly, and much interest has been excited by 
the continuation of Strive’s Grand Are through Norwegian Lapland 
to the North Cape, the Swedish portion being undertaken by Professor 
Selander of Stockholm, and the Norwegian under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Hansteen of Christiania, Lieutenant Kloumann and the gentle~ 
men who were sent to measure the base near Aetenfjord, in Finmark, 
tind many obstacles to contend with from the excesive rigour of the 
climate, among glaciers and on steppes several thousund feet above the 
level of the sea; but every difficulty was zealously encountered, and 
the whole work is probably now done. A chronometric expedition hs 
been employed in ascertaining the difference of longitude between the 
observatories of Christiania and Copenhagou, and various chartographic 
‘works have appeared both in Sweden and Norway. ‘The maps con 
structed by the Crown Prince, Carl Lodwig Eugine, lately exhibited 
before us, were replete with physical information respecting the districts 
represented, but more especially the water, mineral, and forest features ; 
‘and ont Society pointedly marked its approbation by immediately 
‘electing his Royal Highness an Honorary member, 

Professor Nilson has sent Dr. Thurman's leter on porthern antiqui- 
ties erhnologically considered, together with a Tearved disquisition ow 
the changes of surface which Scandinavia has undergone in later times, 
for a clear translation of both of which from the Swedish language I 
am indebted to Dr. Shaw an General Carl Akrell of Stockholm has 
written a memorandum of the geographical works that have lately 
appeared in Sweden. Of these the prinetpal seem to be a new edition 
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‘of Tuneld’s ‘ Geography of the Kingdom,’ in 8 volumes ; the Statistics 
of the same by the late Coloucb Forsell, an Atlas of Sweden by Baron 
‘Hermelin, and the Maritime Atlas of the Inte Admiral Klint, Some 
‘operations are also in hand between Torneo and Alten for the future 
solution of the question as to whether the surface of Sweden is rising 
‘or the waters of the Gulf of Bothnia are receding. 

‘Although my Russian correspondents have not been altogether so 
alert as could have been destred, we have received indications of their 
recent geographical progress; and the first volume of the Memoranda 
of the Geographical Society of St, Petersburg has been places! on our 
table. It is well known to you that the survey of this vast empire has 
Tong been in hand, that much is achieved, and that much still remains 
to be done and the grasp of the undertaking may be extimated when 
‘wo recollect that tho intermediate space between the Baltic and Black 
‘Seas comprehens twenty-one large provinces, on which the Imperial 
Staff has beon employed trigonometrieally, on an unprecedented scale, 
for the last thirty years; yet this is not above one quarter of Russia jn 
Europe! In the course of operations carried on by different parties, 
With differont instruments, and perhaps using different methods, dif- 
culties would occur in the ultimate arrangements; nnd the necessity of 
mewusing an arc of the meridian—the only true foundation of geo 
‘graphical and absolute aceuraey—became obious. Under the manages 
mont of my able friend, the elder Struve, this crucial operation was 
commenced on the banks of the Dina, in the year 1820, whence it 
gradually ineronsed in longth, till, in 1845, it extended southwards to 
Tswall, neue the Black Sea, and northwans to Torneo, at the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia—the whole forming the unprecedented measure- 
ment of an are of more than 20° in length. Struve, however, was not 
yot content; for he then proposed to the Swesish Government that, 
with their co-operation, the Tino should be carried to the Polar Sea, 
AVP further, ‘The measurement is now fnished, but I believe the 
‘observations are not yet worked ont. ~ 

‘Phere are, gentlemen, as is known to you all, two great objects for 
which the regular trigonometrical survey of a country is undertaken, 
‘The first of these is the correct ascertainment of the exact co-ordinates 
for placing the various stations relatively to each other, and to the 
‘equator as well as meridians of the terrestrial spheroid, for the purpose 
of forming an accurate map: the second is todetermine the dimensions 
‘and form of the earth, by ascertaining the curvature of a given. portion 
of its surface. ‘This determination is a problem of the greatest import 
‘ance in astronomy and geography, as well as of high general interest 
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and curiosity. The irregular figure of our globe is the cause that the 
‘geodetic meridian is not a regular carve; and although theoretically it 
ray be viewed as one of the series of consequences resulting from the 
gravitation of matter, geographically considered, it is a fact to be 
determined by actual measurement. Mr. Maclear’s repetition and 
extension of La Caille’s are in Caffraria, with better means and more 
time, bas ignored the supposition, so long entertained, that La Caille 
had detected a sensible difference .in the shape of the earth in the two 





hemispheres. 

‘The Emperor of Russia aided the Tmperial Geographical Society in. 
the expense of sending an expedition to the Ural Mountains. It sot 
cout last June ; and, though troubled by the differences of dialect among 
the Samoyedes, Ostiaks, and other native tribes of the places passed 
through, explored the high and arid chain lying between 64° 80/ und 
65° 80 N. ‘The passage of the Sarti, 2000 feet above the sea, was 
‘extremely difficult. Colonel Hofmaun also, one of our Honorary 
‘Members, having published his travels in Eastern Siberia, visited the 
southern Ural ; and his excursion is fall of geographical interest re- 
‘specting the aspect of those regions, the suriferous veins, and the vast 
primoval forests which cover the @anks of the Sayan Mountains 

Prince Emanvel Galitzin has announeed that a remarkable group of 
islands has been discovered in the Sea of Aral, which were hitherto 
unknown ; they were seen and visited by M, Boutachefl, an officer 
‘employed in the ‘ Constantine’ on a survey of that sea. The Prince 
alo mentions that M. P. de Krusenstern, son of the celebrated 
Admiral of that name, has begun the exploration of Nova Zembla: he 
‘will continue it this year, and at his return we have reason to hope for 
‘much information respecting this remote island. 

‘An important work was published at the commencement of this year, 
by the Ministry of State Domains in St. Petersburg j it is intituled 
“The Agronomical and Statistical Atlas of European Russa;" and a 
copy has been presefited to us by Baron Brunnow, with a translation of 
the explanatory notes by Count Wielhorsky. The plates are elaborately 
compiled and carefully coloured ; and they treat of the geology, eli- 
‘mate, population, agriculture, flocks ani herds, average cereal crops, 
forests, and distribution of the cultivated and uncultivated districts, 

Sir Walter Trevelyan, of this Society, tells us of Mr. Lunds 
having informed him that he last year visited the coast of Greenland, 
from the Gist to the 72nd degree of N. latitude; that he discovered, 
and has brought to England, specimens of rich ores of plumbago, 
galena, ironstone, eryolite, and sulphuret of copper, containing from 
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{66 to 70 per cent, of metal; and that he found abundance of coal in 
Jatitude 72°. But the site of IMs travels recalls a topic which retains 
fis painful interest and mysterious uncertainty unbroken ; and it is a 
severe disappointment not to be enabled to congratulate the Society on 
the rescue of its gallant member, Sir John Franklin, and his merito- 
rious companions, from their long imprisonment in the Aretie regions, 

On this oceasion last year T had the pleasure of stating: that measures 
‘of most comprehensive nature were about to be taken for exploring 
those portions of the icy seas where it was supposed the missing ships 
right be found; and it was not unreasonable to hope that where so 
many hands were held out to save, one at least might prove successful, 
But, although no immediate tidings of our unfortunate friends have 
reached us, the labours of the searching squadron last year were not 
altogether fruitless; for, by the unexpected return of the ‘ Prince 
Albert) which you will remember was dispatched by Lady Franklin 
to search Rogent’s Tnlet, but was prevented by heavy ice, we are put 
{nto possession of facts which destroy the supposition that the ‘ Erebus? 
and‘ Terror’ foundered in Baffn's Bay. Traces of an encampment, 
‘and relies of the visit of a party, were found on Cape Riley, at the 
S.E, entraneo of Wellington Channel ; and, from the investigations 
which were made, itis almost conclusive that the vestiges are those of 
‘party who were landed on the Cape for the purpose of making mage 
ntical observations, 

As the searching ships,and those sent out by the United States, may 
bbe supposed, from the aspect of afhirs when the * Prince Albort® ro- 
turned, to have succeeded in making a considerable westing before the 
setting in of winter, we are not unwarranted in hoping that they have 
falien in with the objects of their toils, or at least have discovered 
more definite traces of them. And it is most gratifying 10 find that 
the Russian authorities have given orders to place boats and men at 
‘our service along the coast of Eastern Asia; and every facility will be 
slforded to our officers ia the prosecution of their inquiries through the 
Russian dominions, 

‘The expedition through Behring’s Strait had not been successful 
‘when last heard of Captain Collinson, having: been baffled by ice, 
deemed it prudent to winter at Hong Koug; but Captain M-Clure, 
‘with better fortune, had conducted his ship through the Strait, and 
was pushing on in the direetion of Banks's Land. Now, unlew the 
Arctic seas should be more than usually iee-bound, we may confidently 
ook forward to the return of one or more of the searching ships in the 
esuing autumn, I cannot forbear, however, warming the Society 
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against such absurd and cruel reports as have already been foisted 
upon them, Captain Kellett, who fas been so much engaged in 
Bebring’s Strait, declares that the coast “is alive” with stories re- 
specting the absent crews; and that * the Eaquimaux are ever ready 
to exercise their ingenvity by inventing a story.” 

“Animated by an energy which circumstances have rendered nearly: 
desperate, Lady Franklin has, from her own private resources, again 
dispatched the * Prince Albert’ to Regent's Inlet, to carry into effect 
‘what the ice prevented from being done last year, ‘The command has 
‘been confided to Mr, Kennedy, formerly in the service of the Hudson’ 
Bay Company ; arid among the erew, who have volunteered to go, is 
Hepburn, who served under Sir John in his memorable Tand journey, 
‘and has been restlessly eager to proceed in quest of his former chief. 
Gaudet tentamine virtue! 











Asta. 

‘This vast and wondrous quarter of the globe, once renowned for arta 
‘and learning, and perhaps the very crulle of civilization, bad subso- 
quently been for ages all but unknown ; yet was that region of the 
gravest interest to the rest of the world, whether viewed in an histo~ 
rical, chorographical, ethnological, or commercial light. Of Tate 
years our knowledge has been much enlarged through the liberality of 
the East Tndia Government and the untiring efforts of a numerous 
corps of zealous and efficient explorators: much, however, atl! remains 
‘to be done, and wo have heard both complaints and regrets that the 
surveys of Westorn India, which might have been published twenty 
years ago, should have been so Tong in hand, as woll as that the mume- 
‘ous statistical documents collected by the surveyors have been with- 
Iheld from the public. 

‘The grant trigonometrical survey of Tndia continues to proceed 
satisfactorily, under the able superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel 
‘Waugli, the Surveyor-General. According to the last Report, the 
Punjib series tas been extended beyond the meridian of Lahore, 
towards Peshawar, near which itis proposed to measure a base of veri- 
fication, Another longitudinal series is in progress, under Captain 
Renny Tailyour, from the base near Seroor, towards Kurmachee, where 
another Tine of verification will be measured. ‘The party has alrendy 
‘reached the borders of the Great Desert. A third band of surveyors 
thas been formed to branch off from the last-named, and triangulate 
Gujerat and Kattiwar. ‘The geodesy of the Bombay Presidency has 
‘been connected with Captain Tailyour’s work, and the topographical 
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surveys advance simultancously with the trigonometrical operations. 
‘The south coast triangles, whieh aré intended to connect those of the 
“Madras Presidency with the Caleutia base, proceed but slowly, owing 
to the insalubrity of the country where those works are carried on. 
‘While these are the labours abroad, the co-operators have not been 
‘dle at home; for, under the active superintendence of Mr. John 
‘Walker, a Fellow of our Society, forty sheets of the Tndian Atlas have 
now been published, and there are sufficient documents for twelve 
ore, which are now in the hands of the engraver. ‘These operations 
have certainly been costly, since the expenses alteady incurred amount 
to more than 360,000, bsides all the instruments, as well as inci 
dental and home expenses: but money was never better expended, 
whether we consider the honour reflected on the Directors, the in- 
tellectual character of the officers, oF the absolute means obtained for 
{improving the resources of the country and the condition of its people, 
the settling of disputed boundaries, assisting judicial decisions, and 
accurately defining public anul private property. 

Nor have the Hosourable Company's marine surveyors been less 
diligent than their brethren on shore. ‘The Coromandel coast, from 
Ennore, in Tatitude 16° 20', to the Sautapilli Rocks, in 18° 5', in- 
cluding 4 minute survey of Coringah Bay, has been completed by 
Lieotenant Fell, of the Tndian Navy, and will be published very 
shortly. ‘The remaining portion of the N.E. const of Africa, west of 
Cape Guardafui, has been surveyed by Lieutenant Grieve, and will be 
given to the public daring the present year. It is expected that the 
entire coast of Western Tndia, from the Gulf of Cambay to Cape Co- 
rmorin, will be completed in the ensuing season ; and Lieutenant Fell 
isat present engaged in the examination of the N. coast of Sumatra, 

‘The elaborate Wind and Current Charts, constructed by Mr. 
M-Farlane, are commended as of great utility ; and wo hear that they 
are likely to be published under the auspices of the Bombay Geogra- 
hical Society. 

[ must again express my sense of the valuable knowledge circulated 
by the periodical press of Tndia, and may particularly mention the 
Madras and Singapore journals. ‘The publications of Oriental societies 
are also rich in local information, and the Journals of the Asiatic 
Society at Caleutea, and the Bombay Geographical Society, are of 
great interest ; nor should the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
‘Van Diemen’s Land’ be unnoticed. 1 should also mention that a book 
hhas been printed at Sydney under the title of ‘ Australian Geography ;’ 
it was written by Sir Thomas Mitchell, a distinguished member of this 
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Society, for the use of the schools in New South Wales, at the request 
of the Denominational Board of Eduettion. This gentleman informs 
me, in a letter of the 19th of last January, that he has compiled, from 
the best sources and his own explorations, a general map of the colony, 
hich has been engraved at Sydney under his direetions, and a pre- 
‘sentation copy is on its way to us by the hand of a friend. 

Among our own proceedings you will recollect that Lal Sing’h, a 
member of the Nepaulese Embassy to London, was introduced to your 
‘meeting by the Honourable H. E. T. Stanley, a Fellow of this Society 5 
‘and that he addressed you on the geography of his country. According 
to Lal Sing’h, the boundary-line of the N. frontier of Nepaul is incor= 
reetly laid down in all our best maps, and should be moved further 
1N.; and Lieutenant BR. Strachey hail no doubt but the proposed 
alteration would be found substantially correct. 

‘We were also favoured with a visit from the learned and enter- 
prising traveller, Professor Hermann Abich, who read a communica 
tion entitled ‘Climatological Notices on the Country between the 
Black and Caspian Seas.’ In this valuable description of « singularly 
remarkable tract, the Professor called our attention to the intimate 
connexion between geology and meteorology, noticed the outlines of 
the extmoninary variety of elimate in the lands between the Caspian 
ud the Black Seas, and sketched, with great ability, the geological 
‘and orological structure of these countries, which he bad minutely 
‘examined by onder of the Russian Government, Nearly the whole 
‘of this region is under able exploration; for, beside the labours of 
Professor Abich, a report bas been made of M. Brosset’s travels in 
Georgia, by order of the Governor of Cancass, Colonel Khodeko 
ascended Mount Ararat last August, for the purpose of making some 
delicate observations in order to complete the triangulation of Trans 
Caucasian; and from a part of the regretted Hommaire de Hell's 
Journal, lately read to the French Geographical Society by M. de la 
Roquette, that traveller had passed through the Caspian Gates, the 
Persian defile so celebrated by Arrian. 

Farther southward much has been effected by the spirit and under 
standing of our countrymen, insomuch that the tracts between Aleppo 
‘and Bash are now opened to view. And bere I cannot but eon- 
gratulate you on the learned and lucid dissertation which Colonel 
Rawlinson, one of our Council, read before you last month, on the 
identification of the Biblical Cities of Assyria, and on the geography 
of the Lower Tigris; wherein many of his explanations were founded 
‘on the authority of remains previously unknown or unnoticed, oF 
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derived from cuneiform inscriptions which scarcely any man but bim~ 
‘self could have deciphered. ‘Though this inquiry was ewentially anti- 
‘quarian and classical, it was also intimately connected with the geology 
‘and geography of those important regioos; so mitch so, that such a 
‘view of the present state of that remarkable tract of couutry may lead 
to probable conclusions as to its future, as well as a clearer iden of its 
past condition, Some of the land along parts of the course of the 
‘Tigris had manifestly been elevated ; but most of the changes of surface 
fare due to the almost insensible inclination of the part irrigated and 
intersected by its rivers, from below the bifureation of the Tigris to its 
‘confluence with the Euphrates, The whole of the alluvial sui from a 
great distance from their mouths, must have been gradually brought 
down and deposited by those mighty streams; and the extent is not of 
Aifficult ascertainment. ‘The increment of land at the Delta formed 
by this action ean be chronologically traced, and is found to have 
advanced since the commencement of the Christian era, at the extra. 
ordinary degree of a mile in 30 years, a rate of increase probably about 
twice that of the growth of the Sunderbunds, or nny other known delta, 
‘This agrees, in fnet, with the statements which Dr. Beke, one of your 
Fellows, published in the * Philosophical Magazine” as far buck as 
February 1834 ; and in his * Origines Bibliew’ in the sume yenr, 

Lieutenant Richant Strachey, of the Bengal Engineers, read a very 
elaborate paper on the physical geography of the provinces of the 
‘Kuméon and Garhwil, in the Himalaya Mountains, and of the adjoin~ 
{ng parts of Thibet ; which narrative was beautifully ilustrated by Mfr. 
Arrowsmith. He began by giving a sketeh of the general surfice of 
Central Asia, pointing ont that neither the Himalaya nor the Kovenlun 
appear to have any definite special existence apart from the general 
lovated mass of Thibet between them : which would thus seem to form 
the summit of a great protuberance above the general level of the 
carth’s surface, He then detailed the physical features, culminating 
lines, palmontology, geology, meteorological phenomena, botany, and 
zoology of that stupendous region ; atid concluded by a sketch of the 
different races of men who inhabit it, drawn up by his brother, Mr. 
John Strachey. 

‘The mapping of China remains, as far as I know, in the same state 
‘as when I last addresed you; for we have not heard anything farther 
from Dr. Giitzlaff, nor has the Admiralty yet come to a decision on 
that head. I mentioned that it was the intention of the Hon. Edward 
. Everett to present this Society with a copy of his eurious Chinese map ; 
finding, however, some difficulty in getting a true copy made, this 
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gentleman has sent us the original. But excepting some * Memoranda 
‘on Hong Kong,’ by Mr. William Scott? we have had uo direct com- 
‘munication on the geography of the Celestial Empire. ‘The Admiralty, 
however, have published some corrected coast charts of Canton, 
Formos, and Korea. 

Scintillations of light occasionally flit from the islands to the east- 
ward of Asia and the Polynesian Seas; in which last a mighty pro- 
‘gression has taken place in Tess thom half a century. When I was at 
‘Hawai in 1807 we found the island and its population just ax Captain 
Cook had left it; but now, instead of mecting unetvilized idolaters with 
‘no dress but the ¢apa, Christianized men are met at every turn habited 
in European attire—houses with glazed windows have superseded the 
wig-wam huts—the canoes have given way to schooners and ships— 
und instead of utter ignorance, the natives are instructed by three 
weekly newspapers! 

1 have mentioned Mr, Petermann's map of Borneo; and much 
Public attention has been devoted towards that grandest of the Eastern 
Tnlands, From the ‘Moniteur des Invlos* wo learn that Dr, Schwaner 
hhas accomplished an interesting journey through the interior of Borneo, 
from Banjermasing to Pontiamak, His intention was to ascend the 
river Kayan by boat, and seek along its northern prolongation a course 
towards Kattingan, in the neighbourhood! of which he expected to dis- 
cover the sources of the Melawi. He found that the river rans through. 
© vory fertile und populous region, the inhabitants of which are 
described ay having attained an advanced stage of civilization, and a 
being desirous of establishiog commercial relations with the Europeans 
‘on the coast. ‘The trae designation of this people is Vadju. ‘The 
iver Kayan is anid to be of sufficient magnitude to allow of easy fnter= 
course with this inland tribe. Dr. Schwauer continued is route 
towards the river Kapuas, with the view of determining the distanco 
between the two streams, and ascertaining the character of the mouti- 
tains separating them, It is to be hoped that our Society may soon be 
Pat in possesion of filler details respecting the Doctor's expedition 
than are afforded by the “Moniteur:” Some interesting information 
regarding the aboriginal inhabitants of the island has been received 
from Mr. M‘Dougall, of the Borneo Church Mission at Sardwak, who 
Gxtimates the population as approaching to the hitherto uilooked for 
‘amount of six millions! 

Thave been anxiously expecting tidings respecting the long-absent 
Dr. Leichhardt, but the gloom which hangs over his fate has not, in 
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the slightest degree, dispersed. My friend Capt. P. P. King, RIN, in 
a letter from Paramatta of sotrecent a date as the 2nd of March, sys 
+ Not a word yet of Leichharit, whose time is up. A Spanish frigate, 
“La Ferrolana,” has jast arrived here from Swan River, where they had 
not heard of him. Tam sure be will have presed on to cross the 
Desert, and there he must have starved for water. ‘The colonists have 
‘been making a stir about going in search ; but I fear that he has fallen 
a sactifce to his zeal and perseverance in trying to cross the wretched 
‘country whieh exists in the western part of these regions. Had any- 
‘thing happened to him in the early part of his journey, the mules would 
have returned to the settled districts” In this painful uncertainty, 
Your constant friend, Admin Sir Franeis Beaufort, took change of a 
letter requesting the Admiralty to direct a ship to look in at the 
deserted Port Essington now and then, under the chance of learning 
something of the traveller's fate. 

Among the papers which were read this session, was one on the South 
Sea Islands, by Captain Erskine, of HLALS. +Havannah,’ who officially 
visited the Samoan, the Friendly, the Feejee, and other groups of 
islands. In his brief but instructive remarks Capt. Erskine dwells upon 
the treacherous character of the Feejeans, and asserts that they are 
addicted to cannibalism to a degree neither knowa nor credited: and 
that although the murder of shipwrecked persons there is supposed to 
be a religious duty, there can be little doubt that the desire to eat the 
bodies is the [principal cause of its continoance, human Sesh being 
esteemed beyond all other kinds of food. “About the end of July,” 
hhe observes, in his official Report, “three weeks before the arrival of 
the ‘Havannah,’ 14 women and 1 man belonging to a neighbouring 
town (with whom no war existed) had been stolen from the reefs, 
whither they bad gone to pick shellfish, and brought to Bau, to enter- 
tain the people of a tribe who bad arrived there with their periodical 
tribute, two or three having been previously entrapped from other 
‘quarters and eaten. ‘The missionaries, Mesrs. Lyth and Calvert, were 
absent from Vewa at the time, but their wives immediately crossed 
over to Bau, and having in the most daring manner forced themselves 
{nto the house of Tanoa, the father of Thakamban (a picee of sacrilege 
for women to attempt), begged the lives of these unfortunate wretches. 
‘Ton had already been slaughtered (two of them in the hearing of these 
heroic ladies), but the lives of the remainder were granted to their 
intreaties. Ou my visit to Ban I was shown the remains of the bodies 
suspended to trees, and the ovens in which they had been cooked, by 
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some of the persons in whose behalf this feast had been prepared, with 
evident surprise on their part that suchisa sight should excite auy feel 
ings of horror or disgust.” 

‘This distressing recital led to an argument in which humanity and 
feeling bore hard upon judgment ; for though the practice of anthro- 
ophugia is revolting to our ideas, there ean be no reasonable doubt of 
its existeuce throughout a large portion of the Pacific Ocean. Capt. 
Fitz-Roy assures us that it also prevails among the miserable Fuegians 
and information from Mr. M'Dougall confirms the rumours, long cit 
ulated, of cannibalism in Borneo, It seems that a Dyak who bad 
travelled from the interior to Sardwak for medical assistance, told him 
of a race on the borders of his own tribe, who were perfect gluttons ia 
human flesh, preferring it to auy other food. He minutely described 
the cutting up and cooking of the victims, men, women, aud children ; 
adding, that with the exception of this horrible propensity, they are a 
very good and honest people. 

‘The existence of so abhorrent a practice in New Zealand, Tierra del 
Fuego, Sumatra, the Andamans, Borneo, the Feejee, and other islands, 
in places exuberantly fertile as well as those which are sterile, proves 
that hunger is not the only motive for an abomination which, in 
numerous cases, is evidently independent of necessity, 
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‘Though all beyond the coast of Central and Southern Afftica is still 
almost a blank in our maps, yet the determined enterprise and activity 
of Europeans, and especially of our own countrymen, are continually 
breaking through the barriers hitherto opposed by the barbarism of the 
natives and almost impassable deserts, at a short distance from the sea 
in nearly every part of that still benighted quarter of the globe. 

Unlike some of the trackless wastes of the interior—eonum arida 
nutriz—Egypt has exhibited @ lively resuscitation after many ages of 
torpor; and now promises, more than ever, to be the passenger-path 
between Great Britain and her Eastern Dependencies, ‘The recent 
masterly operations of M, Bourdaloue for levelling the Isthmus of Suez, 
have produced a result differing widely from that of the harassed 
French savanis in 1799; for he has shown, that instead of a fall of 
‘80 feet, he detected little or no difference of elevation between the level 
of the Red. Sea at Suez and the Mediterranean at Pelusium. ‘That 
‘experienced and intelligent engineer, Mr. Robert Stephenson, bas lately 
examined the site, by walking over the greater part of it; and he has 
been kind enough to show me his route on a map of large seale. ‘This 
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gentleman gives reasonable grounds for concluding that the Bitter 
Lake was formerly the head ofthe Red Sea, with the cities of Serapeum 
and Tanbastum—the extensive ruins of which now stand in an arid 
desert—hordering the beach. The ridge between the Red Sea and the 
Bitter Lake, not above 7 or 8 feet high, he considers to have resulted 
from a geological upheaval, the fossils and shells on both sides of it 
beingabonsiant and identical. From an investigation of the Canal of Se~ 
sostris, the Lake Tamsah,and numerous seatiered vestizia, Mr. Stephen 
‘son has no doubt that the district was very fertile when Serapeum was 
Dailt; and as hehas actually undertaken the charge of constructing a rail- 
road from Alexandria to Cairo, and from thence to Suez, we shall soon 
‘be in possesion of every topographical feature ofan intensely interesting 
country. J 

TH roids ne tht the Feat arcbelogil romarbeof Fr” 
fessor Lepsius, in the Valley of the Nile, have given rise to much 
geological discussion. This observant geotleman infers, from certain 
sculptured marks on the solid rocks at Semne in Nubia, as well as in 
the foundation stones of buildings, that the Nile must once have flowed 
Ata level considerably above the highest point which it has ever reached 
during the greatest inuadations of modern times in fine, that the entire 
bei of the river in Lower Nubia must have been excavated to a depth 
of 27 feet sinee the time of Meeris, or about 2200 years before our era. 
As some of the assumptions upon which this opinion is based appear to 
hhave been admitted too hastily, and the problem of such an abrasion 
being one of interest, the whole is about to undergo a strict scrutiny, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Leonanl Horner, F.RS. The moderate 
velocity of the stream, and the hardiness of its siliceous-sandstone bed, 
certainly render sueh an abrading power a startling hypothesis; still 
there is ground for thinking that extraordinary changes are in opera- 
tion in those regions. I mentioned last year that M. Rochet d’Héri- 
‘court believes the soil of the Arabian Gulf and of Abyssinia to be in 
‘8 constant proces of elevation, which, considering the vast number of 
bot springs he met with, and the abundance of active or extinet vol- 
canoes, he attributes to voleanie action: and be assigns the roin of 
Aululis on the Red Sea, not that near Bib-el-Mandeb, to the rising of 
the ground. 

‘The geodetical and topographical details of Algeria are advancing ; 
and the Minister of War in Paris, wishing to hasten them, has given 
permission to Captain Galinier to connect the whole operations of the 
several provinces, particularly the trigonometrical work of Captain 
Morel between Oran and Algiers. Mons. Bargés had made a tour to 
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Tillman, and from thenee to Sebi, on the borders of Morocco, and 
tothe Algerian Sard; but the part Of his journal which has been 
‘made publie points out little that is new. Indeed our chief expecta- 
tion of discoveries in those quarters is derived from the expedition to 
Central Afeiea which left Tripoli last year under the direction of Dr. 
Barth and Mr. Richardson; of the progress of which, through the 
Kindness of the Chevalier Bansen, Dr. Beke, and Mr. Petermaun, we 
Ihave had the satistiction of hearing. It seems that they erossed the 
Great Desert, and arrived on the frontiers of the kingdom of Air or 
Asben, where they encountered consilerable hostility from the natives, 
‘Matters, however, had been amicably arranges! by the powerful Prince 
En-Nir; 0 that at the date of Dr. Overweg’s last letter to the Che 
valier Bunsen (27th of October, 1850) the expedition fntenled 
start for the south in a few days, and we hourly expect news of the 
having reached the borders of Lake Tehad. ‘The travellers hed col- 
lected much valuable information relative to the resources, surfuce, 
f the countries they passed through ; and 
instruments and their skill in using them, 
determinations of latitudes and longitudes to a considerable degree of 
‘accuriey may be expected. 

“Although but little of a decided geographical import may have been. 
reaped in Western Africa which has reached us iu the past year, our 
‘Acquaintance with itis ever on the increase. Lieutenant Duburquois 
wrote an accofint to Captain Bouét-Villaumer, Commandant of the 
French naval division there, of his exploration of the river Tendo or 
‘Tande, aecompanied by a map constructed by himself. M. Duburquoia 
repeated and verified the firmer observations on the great lake Ahy, 
to which T last year alluded; and proceeded up the river for 40 
Teagues, when he was obliged to return, as the water was daily dit 
nishing from dry weather. Our moral information respecting the 
Denighted slave nations has also been increased by a book oa Dahomey 
and the Dahomyans, the author of which is Commander Frederick 
Forbes of the Royal Navy, a Fellow of this Society, who accompanied 
the zealous Mr. Dunean to Abomey, and who has studied the Ian- 
guages of the coast with considerable effeet. 

‘The perseverance of our travellers is opening to us new felds of 
Knowledge in South Africa, where the Rev. Mr. Livingston fas 
annonneed the existence of another lange lake within 200 miles to the 
north-westward of Lake Ngami. ‘These two sheets of water are con 
nected by a rapid stream called the Teoge ; and the new lake is said to 
contain some large islands, upon one of which the well-known chief 
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Sebetoane resides, Mr. Fraqk Galton, F.RG.S., as you may re- 
member, Ieft us last year with the intention of proceeding to Lake 
‘Ngami, but certain political aspects—diseontented Boers being then in 
[possession of the country north of the Vaal River—induced him to sail 
for Walvisch Bay in a small schooner, by which he would so far avoid 
‘many difficulties at the outset of his undertaking. Besides his friend 
‘Mr. Andeson, he was accompanied by seven able servants; and on 
landing he intended to proceed to the missionary stations, and from 
thence to penetrate to a Lake Demboa, reported to surpass the Ngami 
extent. Considerable apprehension was entertained that this inten~ 
tion would be marred! by the state of the country at that moment ; but 
my friend Mr, Maclear, the Astronomer Royal at the Cape, in a letter 
of last February, says— You will receive by this post an account of 
that notorious Namaqua plunilerer, Jonker Afrikanda, and his perform= 
ances in the direction of Galton’s track. But Mr. Haddy, the Wes 
Jeyan Missionary, who was lately with Jonker, assures me that Galton 
need have no apprehension on that score. But he thinks it probable 
that the tribes between Jooker and the Lake will be suspicious of all 
visitors. On the other hand, Mr. Hahn, the Rhenish Missionary, 
‘upon whom the traveller intended to call, is an active, enterprising man, 
al will undoubtedly offer his company to the Lake. I know Hahn 
personally, and I believe his knowledge of the native Ianguages there, 
together witl’his imposing. personal apperrance—almost a Broce—and 
experience of various tribes, will provide a complete frank on the path, 
The present unforeseen Kafir war will probably not be even heart of 
in the Dammara country; deserts, rebel Boers, and quarrelling tribes 
intervene. Such people know little beyond their own worlds, and care 
but little for that which does not immediately concern thes.” 

Since this letter of Mr, Maclear’s, Mr. Arrowsmith has commoni- 
cated one from Mr. Alfred Dolman, the companion of Mr. Gassiot 
jjun., which, under date of April Sth, announces the failare of their 
‘expedition into the Namaquas’ distriets, “and that too,” he says, “ by 
four own fault, in too readily listening to the interested advice of 
certain parties” It seems that, in pursuance of the reliance placed 
fon the counsel thus given, the party landed at Angra Pequena, and 
made their way to Bethany.—“We did not wish to go to that 
desolate place,” writes Mr. Dolman, “but the native chief deceived 
us, and fast guided us wherever they chose, Despite the praises 
of the missionaries, I must say that the Namaquas are the greatest 
liars and roffiins I ever met with.” Disgusted with their inter= 
course, and distressed by a scarcity of food and fodder, our travellers 
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began their return march through  burnt-up desert: they eneoun- 
tered much hardship from want of vfater, and reached Kamaggas, 
on the borders of Clanwilliam, with the loss of 19 oxen, 3 horses, and 
10 dogs on the road. Nothing daunted, these gentlemen were about 
to start into the interior, to reach the Limpopo. 

‘An account of the Dammara country has been drawn up by Mx. F. W. 
Kolbe, a Rhenish missionary, by which it appears that there is a prac- 
tical route to the Lake from Walvisch Bay, and that Elberfeld, the 
furthest of the stations, is only 300 miles from Lake Demboa, It also 
appears that the missionaries of the Dammara communicate with Cape 
‘Town by way of Angra Pequena, which, though rather more distant 
from their stations than Walvisch Bay, is found to be the easier route, 
Doth on account of the country’s being less sandy, and the communica 
tion with Table Bay by sea more easy. ‘The rainy season in these 
districts commences in October, and lasts till March or April: the 
climate during the remaining months is very agreeable, being olear 
and bracing, though piercingly cold in the night, ‘The country 
abounds in wild beasts ;—ions, leopards, rhinoceroses, hywnts, butlos, 
giraffes, zebras, gous, and many kinds of antelopes, are found in great 
aumbers. 

‘The Dammaras are a numerous people, and of the Kafr race. 
Messrs. Galton and Oswell have instructions ftom Sir Harry Smith to 
communicate with the native chiefs near the Lake, and to endeavour 
to induce them to establish friendly relations with the Colonial Gow 
ernment, for the purpose of trade and discovery. 

‘The bishop of the colony had returned from an anxious and labo- 
rious visitation tour through the whole extent of his diocese (800 
miles east and west), 98 well as Kafraria Proper. His Lordship left 
Cape Town on the Ist of April, 1850, and was nearly nine months 
absent, during which his journeyings exceeded 4000 miles, in districts 
‘only passable in eart, on horseback, or on foot. His joursal is fall 
of interest, and will probably be published in the course of the next 
month. 

‘The east coast of Africa may be deemed to be in steady ailvanee, 
‘and destined for a more regular commercial communication with the 
rest of the world than has been practicable for many ages; and much of 
the geographical confusion in that region is likely ere long to be removed 
through the agency of the missionaries, ‘Thus, among the African 
Joumeys, none can be of higher interest to the inquirer than those of 
‘Messrs. Rebmann and Krapf, from Mombas into Jags, ‘Taturuy 
‘Wakamba, and other districts which must be recognised as part of the 
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Uhiamési, or Country of the Moon. These intellixent and persevering 
‘missionaries were rewarded witl#the discovery of Kilimandja-aro, and, 
since T last addressed you, with Kenia, another stupendous eminence 
covered with eternal snows. Now, though Ptolemy's data—grounded 
on Herodotus, Marinus Tyrius, and the reports of merchants and tra 
vellers—cannot be greatly relied upon, these elevated ranges appear to 
be in the vicinity of the spot where the source of the Bakr al Abyad, 
‘or White Nile, will be found. ‘The table-land of eastern Aftica, 
instead of consisting, as was generally supposed, of a succession of 
plateaus, oF terraces risiug above one another from the shores of the 
Red Sea, is found to bean elevated region of irregular surface, abrupt 
towards the Indian Ocean, but sbelving down gradually towards the 
Valley of the Nile. 

From inquiries which I diligently made in North Africa many 
years ago—some of which, bearing on the great western arm, or Nile 
‘of Herodotus, were published in the Quarterly Review for January, 
1818—I am, of course, very strongly interested in the question. And 
these wero the inquiries which, together with the results of my own 
Journey to Ghirrzah, in 1816, induced our Government to send out an 
‘expedition to explore Africa from its northern froutier. From those 
circumstances, and a study of nearly all which has been written on the 
‘mubject, I have certainly formed a decided opinion respecting the 
geography of these regions, T shall not here allude to the eontrover- 
sal disputes which have so greatly mystified the rise and course of that 
wonderful river the Nile; bat mast unhesitatingly express my own con- 
vietion that xo ECXOrEAN TRAVELLER, rom Buuce DOWNWARDS, 
MAS YET SEEN 17S TRUE #0CKCE. It still remaine an important geo- 
‘graphical problem, one which will never be satisfactorily solved till 
‘mccessive explorations have shown which is the main stream that gave 
Dirth to that mighty river. Till then we must still say— Jynotum, 
plus notus, Nile, per ortum.” 


Anenica. 


Notwithstanding that our acquaintance with America is barely of 
‘360 years’ standing, the boundles speculations of commerce, the suc- 
cessful labours of intelligent travellers, and the truly British energy of 
the Anglo-American population, have made every portion of the New 
World better known in that comparatively short period, than large 
tracts in the Eastern Hemisphere. But we are now proceeding from a 
general to a particular knowledge, and the surveys of the British pos- 
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sessions are gradually advancing. During the past year several sheets 
of the labours of Capt. Bayfield andshis assistants, already mentioned 
to you, have been published by the Admiralty; including Buctouche 
River, Mabou Harbour, Crapaud Roads, Campobello Island, and 
the 9th sheet of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

‘Nor as the diligence of the Americans, to which T alluded in my 
last Address, slackened. ‘The coast survey has been steadily carried 
‘on, under organized parties divided into eleven sections, or rather 
stations ; who pash forward the feld-work and hydrography simul- 
taneously ; and the observations for differences of longitude by the 
electrical telegraph, are advancing under the assiduous care of Mr, 
Sears Walker. Numerous sheets have been published within the yenr, 
land the first part of the Chronometrie Expedition to determine the 
difference of longitude between the United States and Great Britain, 
lias been brought to a close : the second series of those observations is 
in hand. The very able and detailed Report of this grand survey, by 
Professor A. D, Bache, its superinteodent, was forwarded to your 
library by the kindness of the Hon. E. Everett, aud is in every respect 
‘8 model for works of that kind. Mr. Everett also had the kindness to, 
send me the elaborate Chart of the Trade Winds of the Atluutlo 
Ocean, together with the investigation of the winds and eurrenis of 
the sea, by Lieut. Maury, of the United States Navy, and Superin- 
tenvlent of the National Observatory at Washington. Nor as his 
courtesy stopped here—for I received the recent survey of the Cali- 
fornia and Oregon consts, just completed by Lieut. M+Arthur ; “who, 
poor fellow (he adds), has not lived to enjoy the eredit of his work, 
but died the other day at Panamé, while on his return home. This 
arduous work was uodertaken and accomplisbed by M'Arthur under 
exceedingly trying circumstances. He arrived in California with 
‘small vessel during the worst phase of the gold fever. His crew 
revolted and deserted ; and on one occasion pitched an officer into the 
sea, who by the merest miracle drifted to the shore, and was restored 
to life, ‘The mutineers were pursued, captured, and hung ; but while 
Posbing his active commander had been obliged to manacle 
this men to their boats” 

Capt. Ringgold, of the American Navy, is now preparing: a series 
‘of maps of high interest : they comprise the bay and harbour of San 
‘Francisco, with the Farellones, the bay of San Pablo, and the Strait 
of Carquials. ‘There has also been an expedition to explore the Rio 
Grande del Norte ; bot it was found that, though that river his plenty 
‘of water, itis so much interrupted by rapids that unless some of the 
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rocks are cleared away it must remain unnavigable even for steamers: 
the adjacent country is represented as being of astoaishing fertility, 
Utah, the new territory inbabited by the Mormons, has also been 
partially examined. Its physical situation is deseribed as very curiows 
‘—turrounded on all sides by frightful rocks covered with snow or 
saline eBlorescences; the vast basin in which they have placed their 
city is fertile, healthy, and estimated to be capable of readily sup- 
porting a million of people: it is about 560 miles in diameter, and 
elevated 4000 oF 5000 feet above the sea. Capt. Stansbury, of the 
‘Topographical Engineer Corps, had made a survey of that singular 
shoot of water the Great Salt Lake, anit pronounces that the aceounts of 
it had been exaggerated. ‘That it tas no outlet,” he says, * is now 
Alemonstrated beyond dowbt: and I am convinced, from what I have 
seen, that neither the river Utah (Jonian of the Mormons) nor the 
Jake can be of the slightest utility to commercial navigation.” 

"The late movements have seriously invaded the property anid 
«vested rights of the Red Man, who must ere long suceumb to his 
fate. Mr. Catlin, the well-known traveller and historian of the North 
American Tovians, and whose recent plan for the institution of 
Murenm of Mankind bas met with the approbation of many inflaeotial 
members of the Geographical and Ethnological Societies, has prepared 
‘and. laid before the latter an exciting paper on the physical pooa- 
liarties and peculiar customs of the Mandan, a recently extinguished 
tribe of the Red race. In this valuable communication te bas Iald 
‘open the strange religious ceremonies of that tribe, with all its eon= 
necting links, many of which it was necessary to omit in the published 
accounts, He has also ailvancel! his own rewons, founded on certain 
striking resemblances in customs and language, for believing that the 
Mandans were an admisture of an original American stock with some 
colony of Welsh; and this he is disposed to attribute to the expedition 
which sailed from North Wales, under the command of Prince Mauloo's 
‘brother, in the fourteenth century. 

Much attention tas been paid in America towanls impinging upon 
time and space, as respects the communication between the Old and the 
New Worlds; and especially as to shortening the time of passage between 
New York and Loudon. The most received project is founded on the 
fut that railroads are three times as expeditious as steamers; conse. 
quently, instead of embarking at New York, it is proposed that pas- 
sengers should proces! by land as far eastwant as a railroad can be 
‘carried —that is, to the utmost verze of Nora Seotia—and there embark, 
‘They then should make the best of their way to Galway Bay, and take 
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to the railway for Dublin. Now, after what bas been achieved in 
international communication of late, we may ressonably hope for fur- 
ther improvements, A voyage to the East Indies and back in former 
times occupied a couple of years, of more; ordinary merchantmen can 
how manage the sume in nine months. In 1750, a time when the 
trade winds were pretty well understood, three fine Indiamen—the 
“Tichester,? « Ausou,’ and ‘Shaftesbory’—sailed from the Downs on 
the Sth of April, am! arrived at Bombay in September: in 1850 the 
same voyage is averaged to occupy 75 days, and news is carried! by 
the overland mail in les than month, ‘This is owing to a proper 
application of science and experience ; and T cannot but augur that 
Lieut. Maury’s inquirtes—as shown in the charts I mentioned—will 
‘ll further abridge our longest oveanic voyages. 

‘Perhaps I ooght not to allude to Lieat. Maury's most useful labours 
from this chair, without at the same time expressing an opinion upon 
10 remarkable at application of the lays of atmospheric movements 10 
the purposes of accelerated navigation. Without detaining you with 
fn enumeration of the indistinct notions hitherto entertained respecting 
tho winds, T will at once say, it is but lately that the subject has been 
10 rcrutinized as to render it not improbable that the constant succes 
tion of cause and effect may at length be ascertained ; and undoubtedly, 
the nearer we approach that important subject, the larger and more 
comprehensive will be our views. The inquiries of Capper, Hedficld, 
Reid, Dove, ‘Thom, and Piddington, recorded more accurately than 
bofbre the laws of atmospheric phenomena, but left the theory of them 
‘almost untouched. ‘The next stride towards the development is ad~ 
‘vanced by the Wind and Current Charts constructed by Lieut, Maury, 
from all the accesible log-books of American shipe—the dirvetlon and 
strength of the wind as observed daily, compared with the track of the 
ip, and distinguishing the variations at different seasons of the year, 
‘and other essential data not previously collected. In this laborious work 
it were much to be desired, that the observations noticed had been a 
Tittle more accurate; that some instrumental method had been em- 
‘lin determining the exact character of the apparent wind, and 
that this had been corrected for the motion of the vewel. The intro- 
duction of a marine anemometer,* and a more accurate scheme of 
registry, would refer such observations to exact ideas of number and 
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‘measure, the only inductive road to truthful utility. But, with alll my 
admiration of Lieut. Maury’s ine of investigation, Teannot consider him 
as happy in supposing magnetism to be one of the most powerful agents 
‘of causation ; in this he will perhaps find that he is leaning oa a broken 
reed, 

Another intelligent officer of the American Navy, Lieut. Charles 
Henry Davis, with whom T have had the pleasure of being in eorre- 
‘spondence, has directed his attention to the duties intrusted to him 
‘vith a philosophic mind. So long ago as September, 1848, he wrote— 
“Thave recently arrived at some interesting conclusions concerning 
the connection between the tides and other currents and the alluvial 
Aleposits in the depth ani on the borders of the ocean ; and my views 
bear oat the theory that attributes the principal changes in the con 
dition of the earth's surface to causes now in operation. Tam able, T 
believe, to show a permanent and natural relation between the Joral and 
‘general tides on the one hand, and the eastern border of the United 
States on the others between the shores of the Gull of Mexico 
‘and the currents by which they are washed. Tho sandy deposite 
‘on the Atlantic border are remarkable in outline as well as in quantity. 
A narrow strip on the coasts of Florida and Georgia spreads out into 
those prominent capes and eoormous banks and shoals which give such 
‘8 peculiar character to our navigation. On the shores of Europe the 
vast deposits of similar material at the bottom of the Bay of Biscay, 
and in the North Sea, are to be traced to the rame laws of tidal 
action, ‘The theory will also account for similar deposits elsewhere, 
‘and for the banks and shoals composed of the eoralline detritus iu the 
Tndian Seas.” Sinco this was written, Lieutenant Davis has given the 
American Academy his views on what may be termed Tidal Geology, 
‘and the consequent formation of shoals, banks, bars, beaches, hooks, 
and sea-walls; and he has succeeded in tracing the effects of great 
causes through all their mysterions phases, with the cautious observa 
ton and inductive experiment which science demands, 

From the mote central parts of America we have received notices of 
‘local character—as, for instance, the ascent of Popocatepetl, neat 
Mexico, by Mr. Edward Thornton, which was read to you in March, 
‘This was ouce esteemed a formidable feat; but, though demanding 
‘energy and physieal endurance, itis now shown to be an 
of no very extraordinary difficulty, since there is established in the 
cerater itself an organized company of adventurers, who daily work 
therein, extracting sulphur for sale in Mexico. 

‘A letter has been reecived from Sir Robert Schomburgk, at St. 
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Domingo, regretting that political occurrences had confined him to the 
neighbourhood of that city. He had however, sueceeded ia making 
‘ome chronometric measurements, and becoming acquainted with many 
of the physical features of the country, which, when complete, he hopes 
will be sent by Lord Palmerston to that Society which patronized his 
first geographical aspirations, and whose child he considers hivaself to be. 

‘A communication was made to us on the Tsland of Roatan, in the 
Ray of Honduras, by Commander R. C. Mitchell, of H.NLS, ‘Sappho,’ 
the principal feature of whic is the account of the present inhabitants 
‘of that place, But the neighbourhood reminds me of an excellent 
little publication by Mr. O'Gorman, one of your Council, on a subject 
of high import. It is intituled ‘The Mahogany ‘Tree,’ and treats of 
the botanical characters, qualities and uses, and other particulars of 
that most valuable timber with practical suggestions for selecting and 
cutting itin Central America, and other rogions of which it is «native, 
‘The book is ilustrated with engravings, and accompanied by an expla- 
ratory map on a large seale, showing the mahoguny districts, and other 
ie forest-tree countries. ‘This was drawn up by another of our mem- 
bors, Mr, ‘Trelawny Saunders, and merits notice for its accuracy. 

‘An American traveller has sent an account to the Geographical 
Sooioty at Paris,of his meeting with ML. Bonpland, Flumbolde’s celebrated 
‘companion, near San Borja, where he lives happily with his family, 
‘constantly making additions to his Herbarium, which he considers as 
belonging to France, and which contains at least 3000 plants; the eol- 
Teeting of it seems to have obliterated the bitteruess of his foreed deteu- 
ton by Dr. Francia 

'A paper of great interest was read, on ‘The Geography of Southern 
Peru,’ by Me, William Bollaert, a Fellow of this Soviety, to whom our 
‘Journal had been previously indebted. He described & part of the 
try Tes known to Europeans than the rest of the province. Leay~ 
i Arequipa, at the foot of its suowsclad volcano, be passed desert 
plains with their vast tracts of moving hemispherical sand-hills (mada 
nos), whieh have been known to overwhelm the traveller under their 
ing masses. ‘The district of Tarapacn—with its rocky mountains, 
its desert steppes, and its mines of silver—was next examined ; and 
‘Mr, Bollaert believed that the hnge range of Lirima, in the Cordiflera 
Real, will, upon further investigation, prove to be the culminating, 
point of the New World. 

‘The anxiety to which I last year alluded, respecting an equatorial 
channel of communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
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‘appears to be on the increase in America ; and has been the occasion of 
such animated discussion among purvelves, that the interest taken by 
‘the Society in so great a question cannot be misunderstood, ‘There 
can be little doubt that the time has arrived shen this gigantic task will 
be commenced ; aod the place to be chasen for the purpose of ensuring 
sticeess, must lie somewhere between the 4th and 13th degrees of North 
Tatitude, But, as before observed, there are several sites for lines in 
that interval, each of which are strongly but not dispassiouately recom 
imenided by the respective parties; and it is somewhat of tax on the 
Julgment whether to side with this or that projector, this or that 
‘engineer, oF even with the committee on naval affairs on the other side 
‘of the Atlantic, who made an official report to Congress on the wub- 
Ject. Such was the state of our information, when the excellent sum 
mary drawn up and read by Captain Robert Fits-Roy, of the Royal 
Navy, at the suggestion of Dr. Norton Shaw your Secretary, came 
before you, forming a comsiderate, searching, and matter-of-fact ex- 
amination of eich of the plans proposed. This chain of argument on 
the Great Isthus, illustrats! by a very carefully executed map by 
Mr. Arrowsmith, is now published in your Jourual; but the topic 
demands a few more words, since public attention has been 40 strongly 
turned to it, not only on account of political and commercial con 
‘siderations, but also because of the higher interests it possesses, Struck 
with the advantages likely to accrue to navigation, trade, and civiliza~ 
tion by so grand an effort, M. Jomard says it pertains “a Ia science 
gvographique la gloire d'avoir préparé cette révolution 

Captain Fitz-Roy assumes that “the principal object in view is a 
navigable channel between the two oceans, through which the largest 
‘ships may pass without breaking bulk or being lightened ; the least 
object contemplated is a common wagyor-road.” Remarks follow on 
the existing methods of conveyance across Central America ; om health 
in that climate; on storms; on voleanic section; on the resident In- 
linus; and on political obstacles. A. few diminished tribes of inde- 
pendent Aborigines still inhabit the mountainous ranges, and oppose 
the accom of travellers. ‘The political instability of the local govern- 
‘ments is insiated on axa material obstacle in the way of executing great 
works in Central America ; and great stress is laid on the urgent neces 
sity of having adequate harbourage at each extremity of any canal oF 
railroad that may be constructed. “Another momentous considera 
tion must not be forgotten, which is, that the larger and better the 
canal, oF other means of intereourse (ceteris paribus), may be, the 
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‘greater will be the world-at-large profit; while, om the other hand, the 
‘smaller the scale of the work effected, the more exclusively local must 
it become in value. 

‘The four principal and several secondary lines were proposed and 
discussed, and I think their peculiar features were impartially stated ; 
but Captain Fitz-Roy makes a general summary, showing that only one 
Tine, namely, “ ‘The Cupiea and Atrato route, appears now to offer a 
reasonable prospect of encouragement to undertake the construction of 
‘a ship-canal ; and that only one other route, from Porto Bello or Man- 
‘avila to Panam, seems likely to become the site ofa great permanent 
roadl for traffic, if not for a railway 

‘Such is the state of the case as it now appears before uss there can, 
however, be no doubt that, notwithstanding the labours of many in= 
telligont survayors and travellers, we are still in want of more precise 
local knowlege, and tho suggestions of experience. It is therefore an 
undertaking, which ean only be exceuted efficiently under the patronage 
of goverament, not by the limited means of an_individval association : 
‘no publio minister, nor any speculative capitalist, will now act ow the 
reports of moderately-qualified and irresponsible examiners. 

‘This magnificent scheme has, however, met with an opposition from 
Mr, Asa Whitney, the projector of gigantic railway for connecting: 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, thereby approximating what he terms 
the great coutres of the populations of Kurope and Asia, While the 
‘easternmost point of departure in America should commence at Halificx 
or New York, Mr. Whitney proposes that a belt of territory 60 miles 
‘wide—30 miles on each side of the road—with its eastern base on 
Lake Michigan, and its western on the Pacific, a length of 2000 snites, 
‘comprehending about 78,000,000 of acres, shall be appropriated to this 
object. ‘The capital wherewith to construct this road, Mr. Whitney 
‘proposes to create by the increased value imparted to. the lands thus 
‘cousiguedl, and reclaimed from the wilderness, by the construction of 40 
grand a railroad, with its commercial agencies and eleotric telegraph. 
Besides th startling ature of the project as regards the enormous 
tract of country intended to be erossed, the originality of carrying ont 
0 vast an undertaking, not by the usual method of loans, but by: the 
positive creation of capital, must strike every one; and 0 strongly is 
the projector imbued with the prospect of entire success (and he appears 
to command all the bearings of the ease), that he feels confident. that 
‘were his road made, and the Tsthmas of Panama washed! away, s0 a8 to 
eave an open passage for ects, the former would have to bear the 
whole commerce of the globe. ‘The arguments pro con are now 
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under agitation ; but through all characteristic instance is given of 
the Anglo-American propensity t be “doing.” 


Coscrupixe Resaxxs. 


Having thus shown the principal features of the geographical 
tundertakiogs of the last year in detail, Ttrust you will allow me to 
cenbrace the occasion which now offers of delivering an opinion or two 
respecting our own duties. In so doing let it be borne in mind that 
things, and not persons, are the objects of my remarks; and not a word 
‘must be misinterpreted into a disparagement of the devoted and 
fatiguing exertions of travellers, or an attempt to discourage their 
‘Views and Iabours. 

Tn the recent and vast strides which knowleiige has been taking, a 
strong proof is afforded that by the active labours of the mind the ~ 
supremacy of man is maintained, his wants ministered to, and the 
amenities of his life increased. Hence the numerous conventional 
‘methods adopted for the enjoyment, diffusion, and promotion of infor- 
mation, as clubs, reading-rooms, public libraries, and societies. ‘The 
three first are fast becoming sentially necessary to the social existence 
Of civilized life, and are therefore open to ail members of community, 
‘even to those of the merest rudimental education. But Societies are 
particular associations for the fartherance of some selected branch of 
science or knowledge, in order to promote the cultivation of it by 
bringing together those who are interested in such pursuits, The ¢om- 
ponents of such bodies are to be considered of a higher intellectual 
training than is necessary for a mere reading-room,—since it is the 
advance of a seience, and not the lighter personal requiremefts, which 
ought to be their ruling passion ; hence the necessity of qualifications 
© strictly demanded by most incorporations, with every testimonial 
for the admission of a new member. 

+ Ina prospectus which I drew up, printed, and circulated just before 
the first establishment of the present Society, the ends and objects of 
such an association were stated; and on a recent reference to that 
document T find that my opinions remain unshaken. ‘The principles 
of the argument were congregation, co-operation, and the establish- 
ment ofa safe deposit in which the contributions of the whole geo- 
graphical world might be received, preserved, and rendered casily 
available to every inquirer: and while the utmost encouragement was 
held out for the couvenience of members, the promotion of travels, and 
the tendering of aid to the merest tourists, the fuller nature and con- 
‘clusions of your enrolment were thus pointed out 
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Now we have principally exerted ourselves, and Tam happy to say: 
“with beneficial effect, on the two latter divisions of this scheme, while 
‘4 world of work still remains almost én statu quo in the frst, and eo 
paratively little hus been done in the second. I might be here told 
that the art of pointing out the principles of correct geography, and the 
art of correcting elemental geography itself, may often be two things 
1s in genere; but I well know the value and advantages 
‘of theory and practice rowing together, It is under this persuasion 
that I venture to point out the necessity of introducing greater exact 
‘ness, more philosophical method, and more numerical precision, into all 
ons, instend of what was little better than mere guess work. 
From the unwearied pains of intelligent travellers we have a large 
insight into the animate and inanimate relations of foreign countries, 
into the soil and geology, the face snd produce of the surfice, and what 
Ties beneath its the rivers, lakes, moustains, climate, and the natural 
history strictly 0 called: particulars which their talents, and the 
acquisition of modern languages, have enabled them to obtain. This, 
iowever, is not enough to form the staple of a Society's are. Some- 
thing higher is imperatively necessary to enable us to advance; but in 
begging your oufferance for a few minutes longer I shall adhere to the 
practical branches of our duty, without venturing to soar into the Em 
pyrean regions of the higher sciences, 
‘The preceding details of what has been accomplished in various parts 
of the world during the past year may surely be regarded as very 
VOL, Xx1. yg 
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encouraging; and although no very notable or striking discovery may 
have been made, it is abundantly shown that the men of the present 
day want neither the fervour of spirit, the power of mind, nor the 
‘vigour of body which have distinguished the leaders of past ages. Tt 
is to be remembered, too, that any really great discoveries are neither 
made, distinguished, nor recoguised in a moment. We no longer bear 
now, as of erst, of new continents having been found, oF new oceans 
‘explored : these are no more the days of that almost romantic epoch 
‘which forms the great landmark in the history of geographical progress, 
‘when every voyager was able to take possession of vast territories in 
Ihis own oF his country’s mime. We now know tolerably well the size 
‘of the world, the extent of sea and Jand, the forms and characteristics 
‘ofeach portion ; and if in the middle of some inhospitable continent 
there sill exist any tracts unknown to us, they are comparatively un- 
{important in the economy of the whole globe. And every post brings 
tus news of still further advances made even in such tracts; so that if 
‘we cannot yet say decidedly that there are no blanks in the map of the 
‘earth, uo long period will elapse before that can be affirmed. One by 
‘one the last remnants of the unknown will yield to the efforts now 
made: but bad we even actually arrived at so desirable a cousumma- 
tion, would our labours then be terminated? Woold’ geographical 
societies cease to be requisite? 

Certainly not. Our work might then be said to be only beginning. 
‘TIN we actually know the whole extent and surface of the’ globe on 
‘which we move, its peculiarities as a whole, and the mutual relations of 
its separate parts, it can never be thorooghly investigated or under- 
stood ; and much may long remain, as it is now, only a souree of wonder 
‘and confusion. ‘Those who have not overlooked causes. and their 
necessary consequences, will entertain no distrust of the future. To 
accommodate ourselves to a different state of requirements, and Keep 
four Society in the van of its votaries, it is only necessary to look 
out ahead. Among other matters, more congenial appreciation must 
he shown for sciences which commonly have been looked on as diverse 
from geography, bot which, though apparently standing on a different 
‘course, are really all tending to the same end, We must, in fact, Took 
‘upon everything in a larger point of view than before—not in parts, 
‘but asa whole—and then we shall find new worlds of mind and matter 
awaiting new Alexanders to conquer them. Whether studying the 
superficies of the earth, or investigating its peculiar properties as regu- 
Tated by organic forces and cosmical dynamics, ours is, in every way, 
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1 progressive science of observation; and one which, by lifting us out 
‘of that cheerless philosophy which “regards not a material creation, 
‘advances the high intelligence of our nature, 

It is therefore evident that, in the present stage, all possible preci 
sion and accursey in his observations is more than ever indispensably 
necessary, ifthe traveller wishes them to be of any real value nothing, 
should be Teft to. the mere testimony of the senses, and actual admea- 
surement, where practicable, should never be omitted. As astrono- 
sical determinations are indispensable for fixing the positive and rela- 
tive positions of places in our maps, no traveller should nezlect to 
acquire the habit of using such means of ascertaining the latitude and 
Tongitude of any place not previously visited, as in the preseut state of 
science can readily be acquired. ‘The improved form of the Nautical 
‘Almanac, of iustruments, of observation, and of reduction, render these 
determinations 40 easy, that those are now inexcusable who fail to per- 
form better what was s0 often tolerably done under the greatest diril- 
vantages, When we spenk of modern maps as very great improvements 
‘on those of the last century, we are apt to forget how few of them rest 
on any certain data, how rare are the cases where actual surveys have 
‘been made, and of how very late date are the triangulations upon which 
alone.a truly correet map rust depend for accumey. It but too fre- 
‘quently happens, that the most careful combination of imperfect mate- 
rials leads to the continuation of errur instead of the establishment of 
truth; of this.a better proof eannot be adduced than the maps of that 
indefatigable and able geographer, the late Major Rennell, once so 
highly esteemed, now so completely superseded. ‘These considerations 
‘should induce future travellers to fix their attention exclusively on suck 
observations as lead to certain and ready results, not such as ean only 
‘be verified in distant times and places. In all widely extended coun= 
tries the astronomical data should alone be used, and so used that the 
probable error of each result may be stated. Differentink methoxis— 
‘mostly so captivating by their easiness, but which are Tiuble to increase 
in unknown deviation from truth the farther they go—are to be care- 
fully avoided, except when they ean be adopted with some wholesome 
check on their vagaries. 

I should here remark that, while advocating the best obtainable 
results, I am not insisting on perfection : the idea of absolute accuracy 
in anything is totally discarded by all truly scientific men and no 
ipse diit from any one—bowever able and however honourable—pro- 
‘duces conviction. Let no one, therefore, delude himself that his instru- 
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ment can be perfect ; be it what it may, it must have errors of cou- 
struction, and perhaps errors of frinciple too. ‘The nature and amount 
of such irregularities should be carefully detected and minutely re- 
conled ; for even though they may be too small to produce any sensible 
effect on the numerical reductions, they should nevertheless be stated, 
as necessary to furnish a clue reganding both the observer and the 
instrument. 

‘The importance of these considerations will be evident, on recel- 
leeting that the general principle of geodetic surveying consists in the 
measurement of the various angles of a net-work of triangles spread 
over the surface of the country to be examined, and the determination 
of the magnitude of their sides in reference to ove or more accurately 
measured bases. The position of these triangles is then to be resolved 
in relation to the meridian, and parallels of latitude, of the terrestrial 
spheroid. Ata casual glance it might appear that such a process was 
‘one of no great complenity, and within the reach of persons of moderate 
acquirements; this, however, would be a very mistaken opinion, for 
every error of measurement or observation, every fault of calculation, 
and every omission of circumstances, is multiplied and increased as the 
survey extends; hence the absolute necessity of intelligence, activity, 
and science well applied, in the couduct of national surveys. 

‘This is lardly the place to enter into the requisite instrumental and 
practical details, or T would proceed to point out the best sort of instru 
ments for geographical travellers in various parts of the earth, accord 
ing to the degree of magnitude oF accursey they might wish to attain 
Dut F cannot help observing that this is a point wherein there is sil 
room for improvement. For hasty travellers the selfsame methods as 
are used at sea have been too immediately recommended, without con 
sidering the change not only of instruments, but also of objects of 
observation, required by the alteration of circumstances; while for 
others enjoying more leisure, and professing to aim at greater accuracy, 
the fools have often beea ofa description rather fitted for exhibition in 
the maker’sshop than for actual work in the field. Fortunately for us, 
scientific men are rather eager than otherwise in lending their aid on 
these occasions, if they perceive a chance of their ideas being carried 
into effect ; and if geographers and travellers will but show a greater 
desire than hitherto to go to work effectually, they may rest assured of 
receiving every aid. 

‘And here I should remark, that even those useful marine instru 
‘ments the quadrant and sextant, admirable as they certainly are, still 
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admit of improvement for naval purposes. Tt is well enough for the 
commercial and motive powers of navigation to observe only the son 
and moon, but for the wants of geography circles should be used instead 
of sextants, and stars in place of the sun ; and in adapting the subjects 
of observation at sea to geographical purposes on land, it must be 
remembered, that while observations of altitude afloat are eapable of 
Jess accuracy than any other, it is quite the contrary on shore: s0 that, 
although longitude by lunar distances is the great eynosure of navi- 
gators, travellers by land have no need of them ; their better way is ti 
obtain the longitude by determining the right-ascension of the moon 
through altitudes off the meridian, or its declination by the same 
(ing this will be found: more easy, and. pro- 
than the others ; but for those travellers wlio cannot 
acquire dexterity in the use of reflecting instruments, and whose meas 
permit the use of larger apparatus, the recent improvements of the alt= 
‘azimuth circle are important. It may even yet be made much firmer, 
ier, and’ more simple and accurate: it should, while serving’ to 














peachable in its altitudes, and as firmly fixable in the meridian as a 
transit telescope. 

Whatever the instrument, however, or whatever the phenomena ob- 
served, my intention is to point out the direction in which the higher 
exertions of geographers are most required ; and it might follow, that, 
while enriching our numerieal and logical accuracy in these depart 
‘ments, they will also nequire more enlarged and philosophical views of 
the whole grand, and inexhaustible subject. With the powerful means 
‘which may now be obtained, and in the true spirit recommended, tra 
vellers may hope not only to enlarge the boundaries of our geographical 
Knowledge, but also to assist in reaching some of the most important 
generalizations and grandest discoveries that have ever, either in their 
consequences added to the material comfort of man, ot so eularged the 
compass of his views as to make him more worthy of his place among: 
created beings: such are the points at which we should aim and with 
such objects constantly in view, our Society will obtain and merit the 
esteem of posterity as well as the approbation of contemporaries. 

‘tis now my duty to take a final leave of the station with whieh you 
have honoured me; and on resigning the post I eannot but esteem 
ryself fortunate in having, with the aid of a zealous Council, been able 
‘to carry out some of those plans and purposes for the advancement of 
‘our best interests, the accomplishment of which I had sincerely at heart 
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‘when I ventured to undertake so responsible a charge. ‘This satisfac 
tion is still’ more enhanced when I look to my able and experienced 
fiend Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, to whom I now resign the 
Chair; and than whom no one has evinced more regard for your welfare, 
‘more interest in your pursuits, or more continued. application to every 
branch of your proceedings. Feeling eatisfed, therefore, that nothing, 
will be left undone which may ensure success, I can, with the brightest 
hopes for the future, emphatically say—Fannwan1.! 
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T.—Remarks upon the between the Caspian and Black 

Tera By Professor Hf Abich 

(Communicated by Sir Roderick I, Mureitos, 

(Read Jan. 19, 1851] 

‘Tux extraordinary diversities of climate that occur in the coun- 
tries situate between the Euxine and Caspian seas depend so 
much on their geological and orological configuration, that before 
tatering pon that cubject, i seems indepenasbleto lay before the 
Siiaty general acount of thoes countries in which Ihave been 
o ‘employed during several years as an exploring geologist 

‘From obecrvatlons wi hy Me "Tehibatobef dusiog ths water 
of 1829, it appears that in the low steppes between the Caspian 
fod the sea of Ara, the mercury in his the Bi 
as low as the freezing point. 

‘The Caucasian chain, rising like an island from a low plain 
almost as level as the sea, forms a continuous barrier between 
two sea-basins occupying each an area of from 14,000 to 15,000 
square leagues. 

‘The countersearp on the N. is formed by a gently sloping 
glacis, often richly wooded, and terminating in abrupt and per= 
Pee ps 4000 feet ugh Tt comprehends 
various geologi ations, beginning at tertiary, 
and ranging through chalk, cesanitnd colt. "In the mort 
Metta half of tis chaia we fod gratite, cas) and eeystatioe 
slates, traversed by dykes of diorit, Labrador porphyry, and 
auelaphy in the south-east, principally late, king ocesion- 
ally into rugged peaks to a height of 15,000 English feet above 
the sea, In latitude 61° 30’ (or 43° 507, reckoned from Green- 
wich) is the mountain mass called Conguti Chock, which abounds 
in metallic Iodes; here the central chain affords a series of long 
elliptical valleys, bounded by huge rocky walls, except where the 
rivers Naridon, Terek, Assa, Argun, and Sulak* have forced for 
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themsplves an exit northwards, Of this phenomenon, so important 
both in a geological and ethnological point of view, T have given 
fa detailed description in Vol. VIL. of the Balletin of the Aca 
tlemy, of St. Petersburgh—it is strictly analogous to what takes 
places in the Andes, 

Ta the tract that intervenes between the, central chain and the 
countersearp occtr three great voleanic regions, each independent 
Of the others. "Their names, as we proceed from S.E. to N:Wo 
| Kasbegk ; 2, Tehogem 3, Elbouruz. ‘The high sccond~ 
ary ridge above mentioned on the N. of the chain is intersected 
by several deep transversal gorges, and presents a number of 
bastions; the highest of these, tho famous Scbachdag, which is of 
dolomit, abounds in. ostrea tera, tervbratula depressa, 
fand ammonites. It attains the height of 13,800 feet, nd. is 
covered by perpetual ice and snow, 

"The shape of this mountain is referable to two geeat parallel 
faults, the one rauging from N.W. to S.E.; the other from E. to 
W., lightly affected here and there by a third, running in the 
dircotion of NE. and S.W. 

Such is the structure of Caucasus on the N. 

On the 8. the slope is very irregular, extending over the flatter 
and undulating rogion of Georgia Proper, the orological relations 

‘are stil regulated by the thrve faults above mentioned, 
cating and upheaving forces have here produced. gront 
variety in the rocks, Amygdaloidal beds of peculiar character 
were hore thrown up at the same time that the fosiliferous bods 
inthe No the Guns wore depaited apparently i rae 
‘quil sea. 
"Pho hydrographical communication of the Euxine and Caspian 
aegis inerrupte by ay lpia jah of 
ing in a direction froin N.E, to $,W., inter- 
os towards the S, with an extensive group of mountain, land, 
and E., following the course of one of the great 
faults. ‘This granitic ridge, by Strabo denominated the knee of 
Caticasus, is often intersected by erupted rocks, and overlap 
by different sedimentary formations, ranging from the upper oolitic 
Win atone. Tere i the native county ofthe Make or Monks 
of the ancients it divides Colchis from Theria, the woody. and 
marshy flats of the Phasis from the fat dry valley of the Cyrus, 
for Kur, Though at the pass of Suram its absolute height docs 
hot exceed 2980 fect, it has au extraordinary effect. upon climate. 
By the junction of the Meske ridge with the lateral chains, of 
ialethi and Sounsethi, which separate the pachalics of Achalzic 
and Tneritia, the Caucasian mountains are brought into immediate 
feonneetion with the elevated voleanie tract of the sources of the 
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Cyrus and Araxes, viz. the highland of Ardahan, and the cul- 
minating ridge of the Taurus, S. of Erzeroum, on the W.; and 
on the E. with the bifureating chains of the Pambak and the 
metalliferous ranges of Armenia, which, separating the Araxes 
and Cyrus, take, fe. dhe Casein a Lctiereensits direction. 
For this reason rmenian hers gaye to 
the whole of toe ehitew the appelation of Lower ‘Caucasus, 
which, however, is goologically very different from the upper. 

A vast series of rie tiseetiona Devonian slate, and car- 
Doniferous limestones (of all which not a trace has yet been dis- 
eovered on the Caucasus), forms the basis of an extensive range 
of highland, which, varying in altitude from 2560 to 4800 and 
6400 feet, stretches westward into Asia Minor, and south-east- 
ward into Persia, The palwozoie beds, on the contrary, in what- 
‘ever position they way be found, whether horizontal, or inclined, 
or contorted, trend uniformly to the N.E, This Babiana which 
in the chain of Karabagh* attains a height of 12,250 and 12,800 
feot, is bordered or traversed by systems of parallel subordinate 
‘mountain chains, which conform always to one or other of the above- 
mentioned axes of dislocation. ‘The rocks composing it are proved 
by their fossil contents to belong to various formations, including the 

wvonian and carboniferous groups, the cretaccous, and num: 
mulitic, but they received their actual trend from the intrusion of 
crystalline rocks at a relatively recent period. It wax volcanic 
agency, however, in its most energetic development, which, 
still Inter period, gave to these highland regions their_peculi 
feature, and stamped upon them those remarkable physical elia- 
racters by which they diffor essentially from the Uppor Caucasus. 

Tn the’ 1a v Caucasus the yoleanic heights of Kashegk and 
Elburuz, 16,520 and 18,475 feet, appear as lofty peaks in the 
midst of the mountain range, having their way a 
wildly-broken surface presenting a succession of abrupt 
and deep valleys. 

On the Armenian highland, or Lower Caucasus, where the 
surface is more uniform, we find, on the contrary, large isolated 
domes, low cones, with rounded edges and gentle declivities ; we 
fiod numerous craters, from which have issued enormous streams 
of lava, which, descending into the valleys, have filled them up 
to the hei; it sometimes of 800 or 400 fest and this to the extent 
of more 15 miles. All these volcanic hummocks are re- 
ferable to two parallel lines of disturbauce, that traverse the 
whole country in the same direction as the Caucasian range, viz, 

* The Dalydag, componed of trachytie 11,600 the tops ofthe Tuchti- 
kan hi, it phy 5 # 
el eC ol daar e| 
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from NAV. to SE. ‘The upper one commences northwards, in 
the midst of the trachitie domes and cones, from 9,000 to 10,000 
feet high, on the W. of Achalzic,* which has been famous from 
the earliest period for the intense cold of its-winter season. On 
the S.E. it reaches the Sabalan, near Ardebil, the height of which 
whably exceeds 15,000 feet, and further on the Demavend, N. of 
Frshwraa, 15,000 fect. ‘Throughout the whole range, of about 470 
iphical miles in length, we find an almost uninterrupted fine 
Of great voleanic vents, which have, at some time or other, filled 
up the pre-existing valleys so a8 to change them into shallow 
‘basins, orto create lakes, by barring up the outlets of the waters that 
traverced them, Over extensive areas the older rocks are covered 
by flat-vaulted, volcanic platforms of 8000 to 9000 fect mean 
clevation, traversed. by conical craters; the highest of these are 
{he doloritic under cone of Agmangan, 12,800 feet high, the huge 
obsidian and pumice cone of Agdag, 12,300, and the flat dome of 
‘Alagez, 18,063 feet, ‘The second volcanic parallel is situate in 
the north-western prolongation of a line drawn through the two 
‘summits of the Ararat (17,500 and 13,123 feet high) to the peak 
of Koozedag. It comprehends the Parlydag on the great Sinak, 
remarkable for the beauty of its outline, and attaining the height 
of 10,600 feet. 
‘The interval between those two parallel series of volcanic 
highs ‘occupied by the famous plain of Araxes, a long, wide, 
flat basin of 2560 feet mean absolute elevation, surrounding 
the foot of Ararat, where the eye, carried along the outline of 
the encircling mountains, meets ‘a gentle slope ; steep declivities 
cecurring only where the yoleanie formation is interrupted by 
out-cropping sedimentary or plutonic rocks. ‘These short outlines 
of the Caneasian geography will render it sufficiently obvious that 
every meteorological agent will, in these regions, exert a variously 
modified influence, giving rise to a great number of like 
climatological conditions, 
‘To this statement a graphical expression fs given by the Tines 
of perpetual snow. ‘The highest point at which snow disa 
in summer on the Upper Caucasus is 12,040 feet on the 
+ but 10,980 on Elburuz. In the Lower Caucasus this 
point exceeds even 13,000 fect on Ararat. Hence it appears that 
the whole mountain region of the Lower Caucasus, with the 
exception of Ararat and Alagez, loses its snow in suromer, and 
the difference between the utmost limit of the snow line in the 














% Poschonday, Doshi-poar, Hil 20, Yea , i 10,080 ft, 
j Bete tas iestaltheiag, which be acto height of the ters cated 
alt nly with dopersed patches ef mow at an absolute elevation of 
Tato fee. 
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Upper and the Lower Caucasus may be estimated at from 1600 
to 1900 feet. ty 

‘As Tcan merely offer a brief sketch in this communication, I 
shall confine myself to pointing out a few of the chief peculiarities 
of our Georgian climate which are of general interest, and relate 
to some questions of physiological importance to the inhabitants, 
prefacing the subject by some explanatory remarks with reference 
to the Table I. 

A system of meteorological observations, established, under the 
direction of Princo Woronzf, by myself on both sides of the 
‘Caucasus, from the shores of the Black Sea to those of the Cas 
pian, in connection with the central magnetical and meteorological 
observatory in Tiflis, has for several years furnished complete 
series of contemporaneous observations, made with good. instru~ 
ments, and carefully compared between each other. The chief 
results.of two years observations have been calculated for 12 
places in Georgia. 

‘These observations have shown that the isothermal zone of 57% 
and 59%, after baving traversed the land between the Caspian 
and the Black seas, is inflected abruptly to the S., when it reaches, 
the Caspian. Hence it results that the annual temperature at 
Redutkale, on the Black Sea, of 87°. 5, is found again in Lenkoran, 
3° more totheS,, and the temperature, 58° of Kutais, occurs again 
in Baku. 

‘The mean annual temperature of Tifis, of which the elevation 
is 1385 feet above the level of the sea, is reduced to 55% 4. 
‘Tiflis is included in the above mentioned ‘isothermal zone between 
57° and 59° (Table 1.) 

In connection with this equality in the mean annual tempera 
tures, there is now an inary discrepancy between the 
‘mean temperatures of the seasons in the before mentioned places. 

‘This unequal distribution of absolute temperature imparts to 
the climate of Georgia that particular character of astonishing 
variety, which is the principal source of the riches of the soil, 

‘The winters in Lenkoran are proportionally colder than those 
of Kutais and Redut, and in the year 1848 this difference was 
tripled; but the summer and harvest-time are warmer in Len- 
koran and Baku than in Redut and Kutais. With reference to 
fhe cok of the winters in Lenkora, 1 may state that the self 
registering thermometer indicated. there, during a fortnight in 
January, a series of minima, of which the mean was 22, but the 
extremes were 11° and 13° In the very extreme winter of 
1844 to 1845, the space between the isle of Sari and the shore of 
Lenkoran, 2 English miles wide, was covered with ice thick 
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enough to allow a communication for walkers between the shore 
and the isle, For two months sledges were used in Lenkoran, 
‘The water-fowl migrated to Astaru, 10 miles to the S., where 
the air was milder. At the same time the self-registering. ther- 
mometer at Erivan marked, in the course of one week thrice, 
24°, 2, in the same place where, 4 months later, in May, L ob- 
served 98%, 1 in the shade; the vapour dissolved in the sir being 
only 18 per cent. ‘The greater part of the famous trees of Juglans 
regia, aged wore than 18 years, perished in the fruit-gardens of 
Kagismann oa the Arases, 4370 feet high but the forest-like 
shrubs of laurus nobilis, in the neighbourhood of Kutais, in 
Imeretia, remained uninjured during the same winter. 

When the culture of the sugar-cane, which is frequent between 
Astrabad and Masenderan, was tried near Lenkoran, it was not 
fuspecod at that place situate under the aane parallel ag 
Palermo and Smyrna, with their annual warmth of 61° to 632, had 
only the annual and summer temperature of Montpellier, and often 
the winter temperature of Trier and Maestricht. (Table IV.) 

It is this irregularity in the distribution of annual temperature, 
effectod by the overpowering influence of the coutinental air, 
which determines the strange character of that vegetation, which 
orl the moustaine of Talyoch and Gh plains attceakiog at tele 
bases. The principal. kinds of shrubs and of evergreen trees, 
which give a charm to the forests of Imeretia and Min- 
grelia—the rhododendrons, the lauro-cerasus, the azalias, the 

ns—shun the cold and snowy winters of the upper Talysch 
‘and the shores of Lenkoran. ‘The strong summer heat and’ the 
excessive moisture of those regions, produce and protect that 
celebrated summer vegetation, consisting of plants which are only 
annnal, and which die every year after having borne their seeds, 

‘The quantity of water produced by snow and rain in Lenkoran 
varied in two years between 52 and 40 inches; the mean anuual 
quantity of vapour difased in the air remaining weaely constant 

2 per cont. A. climatological comparison ‘Lenkoran 
and Baku, 2° further to the us with the interesting 
fact, that the moisture of the air being there nearly equal to that 
af Lenkore, the summer i warmer and the winter i rogolary 

josphere is 





alder, but tho quantity of water furnished by the at 
five times lees than at Baku." 

‘These fet renal evidently from the following circumstances: 
the nearly insular position of Baku, the vicinity of the great ho 
and dry plain of the Kur, whose insolation is favoured by an 
| * Taking the total quantity of ran fallen in the year 1649 at Bake, and cone 


sidering iS anity, we have the fallow proprt a 
‘Mezaniropol, 325) Derbeat, 250; Lenkoraa, S11; 
tan 
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almost clear sky ; the great capacity of that hot air for containi 
vapour, the predominance of a strong and little interrupted | 
blowing from the leaside, and particularly the distance. of high 
‘mountain chains, and the absence of wooded ills, a ble of 
exercising an energetic influence upon condensation. The zone 
of frequent rains terminates on the southern border of the great 
Kurplaing, whero the ‘most remote wadulations of the ‘Talyuch 
chain cease to be wooded, whilst the frequent traces of a former 
‘considerable cultivation on the famous steppe of Muganly, be- 
tween the “Araxes aod Kury betray. the unfavourable. chan 
the climate of those regions has undergone in. historical. times fy 
the destruction of woods, caused by the nomadic tribes, who have 
from the earliest times disputed those wide and fertile pasture- 
grounds. 

By conditions like these the Caspian part of Georgia is now 
made to furnish an extraordinary contrast with the wooded and 
humid plains of Imeretia and ‘Mingrelia, and the notable differ- 
ence ‘culture and industrial development between those 
regions is the result of a physical necessity. It is the powerful 
‘action of predominating warm westerly sea-winds ; it is the north- 
western direction of the Caucasian chain, and. its i 
and height within the meridian of Elbouraz, together with the 
relative position of the chain of the Meskian mountains, men- 
tioned before, which protect. the deeply enclosed Colchis against 
the aggression of the easterly extremes of cold, so far that high 
stemmed citron and orange-trees at six hours westerly distance 
trom Poti are to be found in beautiful Iuxuriance sheltered. by 
insignificant wooded hills against the northerly winds, called in 
that land the winds of Sanetia. 

‘The mean annual quantity of moisture of the air (or the rela- 
tive bnmidity) is found in Redutkale 75 per cent. During, the 
winter the wind changes, and, becoming a land-wind, the air is 
much drier. There is no place in Georgia where rain and snow 
produce a greater quantity of water than in Kutais and Redut- 
Kale. In 1849 these quantities were 52 and 66 inches, only half 
of that which is annually observed. in certain places in the aw. 
of England. 

From the foregoing observations we may assume that, the five 
places just described represent the climatological typo of the two 
divisions of the lowlands on the S. of sus from 
‘one sea-basin to the other—divisions which Nature herself has 
established by erecting the wooded heights of Suram 3050 feet, 
Laooni 6180, and Pyranga 5220, as a natural barrier which 
divides the climates in an extraonlinary manner. Towards the 
W. we observe the distinct influence of Southern Europe, namely, 
the climate of isles and western shores with mild winters and 
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temperate summers; towards the E, that of continental Asia, with 
pe ee chet reemre Je 

‘The Karthalinian country, represente is, occupies a very 
important intermediate position on the eastern slope of the 
climatological barrier just mentioned, for there is no other region 
in Georgia where the opposed influences from the W. and the E. 
tend to neutralize each other in a more favourable manner. 
Besides, in 'Tifis, from its more inland position, the increasi 
influence of the continental air is still sensible. ‘Hence the 
ference between the summer and the winter temperature in fis 
Baku and Lenkoran is the same, and equals that in Petersburg 
‘and Abo; whilst that of Kutais and Redut is like that in western 
Germany (Table T1.). ‘The mean winter temperature in Tiflis is 
34° 4’; ‘that of summer, 74° §'. ‘The mean annual humidity of 
the air is 67 per cent., and the quantities ofsnow and rain amount 
only from 14 to 16 inches 

Then we approach the high lands of the Armenian mountains, 

the continental character of the Georgian climate, as marked. by 
extremes, is found to increase in a very rapid manner; the re~ 
markable climatological character of the country, of which 
Ararat forms the centre, is now, for the first time, demonstrated 
by exact and comparative observations, made at the foot of 
Ararat, in Aralish, in Erivan, and Alexandropol, and cleared 
from the obscurity of previous erroncous valuations (‘Table III). 
Itis a fact of importance, in explaining the admirable physical 
economy of Armenian nature, that we meet with the summer 
temperature of Messina, of Baku, and of St. Croix on Teneriffe, 
at the foot of Ararat at the absolute elevation of 2560 feet, and 
recognize the winter temperature of the North Cape here in 24°, 
where at a height of 4160 fect the old and celebrated vineyards 
of the unfortunate Arguri were destroyed in the year 1840, not 

tho extreme cold of winter, but, by a. formidable natural 
phenomenon. It is no less unexpected to lexandropol, by 
Tee ras of is femepoatra in liemcat saaacesetgeh a 
closest analogy with the St. Lawrence in Northern America. 














Sr. Lawnexcx, | Tororo, | Arexaxpnoron, 
Lat aay, a. cr, 
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‘The: excessive winter temperature of Alexandropol, lat, 20° 3’, 
which is that of Eyafirdar, in Toelind (latitude of 65°40"), is 
explained by the peculiar position of that town, elevated 4980 
feet, in the éentre of those extensive Armenian highlands covered 
with numbers of flat dome-shaped elevations of volcanic origin, 
of 110 to 130 English miles in circumference, and of the absolute 
height of 11,000 to 13,000 feet; a region which, very early in 
the year, changes from’ grass-covered, alpine mountains, inter- 
sectéd by cultivated plains Tike valleys, into one immense undu- 
lating nowield, stretahiog iteKf far beyond Eraoram into Agia 
‘Minor. Its tho seat of excoativo wintery coly like that on he 
lepressed easterly steppes between the Caspian and the sea of 
‘Atal, where Mr. de Tekihatchet observed™—S1° Far. ia the 
winter of 1840. 
In relation to the intensity of winterly cold we find another 
liarty of the steppes recurring on the plains of the Armenian 
highlands in the great dryness ‘of the ar. ‘The greatest dryneas 
the atmosphere anywhere tested by hygrometrical observations 
was found by Humboldt, in the Asiatic steppes of Glatofiskaya, to 
be 16 per cent. This hygrometric state of the air Ihave in my 
numerous excursions over Armenia found to be a very frequent 
one, but Inover observed a greater relative dryness than 17 per 
cent. in the neighbourhood of Ararat. 

‘The intensity of the evaporating power of the air there is so 

; that Ihave, in the hottest period of the day, often ob- 

differences between the dry and wet thermometer of 22° to 
27°, and sometimes even 29° Fahr. in the shade. ‘This evaporat= 
ing power of the dry air is a physical circumstance of far greater 
im to human health than I could ever have believed 
_before a long course of practical experiments, obtained by constant 
comparison of the dry and wet thermometers in regions of 
Aangerous climatological conditions, taught me this practi 
truth, that the human body, being fairly comparable to a sensitive 
hygrometric instrameut, it is much more important to know the 
amount of the loss of calorie by evaporation indicated by the wet 
thermometer, than the equivocal observations of temperature made 
with the common dry thermometer. 

‘The currents of cool air from the high mountain regions 
towards the plains being the strongest when the insolation of the 
latter reaches its maximum, the evaporating process is materially 
accelerated, and is most intense on the inferior slopes of the 
mountains during the afternoon. Taking the total amount of 
all the winds in each month at 1000, the relative frequency of the 
winds in the summer of 1849 was at Erivan as follows:— 
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Every one, but especially the foreigner from the N., by incau- 
fiously exposing, himself with too light clothing, particularly 
during perspiration, to the action of these refrigerating processes, 
much as they may be disguised by the hot temperature of the 
ambient air, is always in imminent danger of contracting a burn 
ing nervous or bilious fever of rapid and deadly course. I 
neseed so many sad proofs of this, that Lam convinced that it is 
rather the rule than the exception. ‘The best move of recognizing 
these meteorological conditions is to observe the difference between 
the dry and wet thermometer, and the surest method of avoid- 
ing their dangerous influence ‘is to have a sufficient addition of 
clothes at hand, and carefully to apply it, so as to prevent the 
intense and accelerated loss of calorie which the eutancous s} 
would undergo by evaporation. Being convinced that it was by 
attention to these practical rules, which I was taught by the cot 
tinued observation of the psychronometer during my travels of many 
penis ‘a land of the greatest clisialogseat. discrepancies, that 

must attribute my having always escaped the pernicious in- 
fluence of the climate to which I was frequently exposed, it 
seemed to me a matter of duty to submit my own experience to 
the attention of those who are visiting other foreign continental 
regions, in which the daily differences between the dry and wet 
thermometer will present them with contrasts similar to those 
‘which occur in the Armenian highlands. 

‘When more frequent use of the psychronometer shall have far- 
nished us with a greater number of hygrometrical observations 
made in the higher regions than we now possess, they will be 
found of great value for comparative climatological and more 
minute physiological inquiries regarding the couneetion between 
our atmosphere and the development of organic life. 
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Table UL, 
Difference between’ Wister and Semmer, 1848, 





Difference between Winter and Semmer, 1850, 
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1—Note from Sop Owen Staxtey) RN, F.RGS, to 
a 


the Royal ‘Society, with a Letter 
Soom the Mer the’ Preah" ond 0 opr by Mr. Bac 
‘Grutavnayy the Naturalist to the Expedition. 

(Read January 27,1851.) 


here in getting the charts finished, that I have only time to write 
‘fw lines tovay that we arrived here on the 20d, having cou 
Ploted the examitation of tho Loaliads Archipelage and tha 6B. 
coast of New Guinea, a tracing of which will be forwarded to you.* 
"Phe most remarkable feature wi i 

tains extending from the Cul de 
Point, a distance of nearly 








much as 12,800, T did not see any openings in the’ coast 

dred ax the entrance of river, bat from 
nature of the country I think it very likely that rivers of con- 
siderable extent may exist in the interior, and reach the sea by 
numerous small channels. 

‘All the land both in Nise Guinea and the Lowisiade is remark- 
ably fertile, and very thickly inhabited ; but I did not see amongst 
the natives many articles which would be of value in « commer 

point of view, and thir treacherous disposition 











giving an account of his proceedings in search of the 

Tapers of the late Mr. Renbedy.”T have vied. the 

Allaoy sland, and inteo to erect ala tothe memery of tone 
. 


Yesterday we had the satisfaction of rescuing a count 
{gonihe skies with whom saphad Von testing four Fore ER 
was wrecked on a small island N. of Cape York, and afl the crew 
vere dromned; abe alone was saved by the exertions es ae 

‘appears to be a most sensible person, ly con= 
yersant with the native hope to obtain uch raluablo 
eeloieeete eae: 

tel SatbeexpcRtne) on the anes ently ne) Sey iat 
attached to’ ‘ion) on anil 
is co Skis sctcarches Now Gen andl th Lacs 


* Sco Map just published by the Hydrographie Office Ep. 








“ Letter on Mr. Kennedy's Expedition. 


Corr of a Lerren from J.B, Sarsos, Esq. Master of the brig 
Freak,” sent by thie Colonial Government at Syiiney to search for 
the Papers counected with the late fatal Expedition under Mr, Ken 
nedy, (True copy, 0.8.) 

Brig * Freak,” at anchor off Altauy Ite, May 15, 1840, 

My pan Six,—Aceoniing to my promise T give you  sunnma 

my. proceedings in the "Freaky" when looking for Kennedy. an 








Pf called at Weymocth Bay; anif'wert to'tho oamp there, bat found 
everything destroyed, Found some pieces of books, &e., but no manti= 
scripts of any kind, ‘The specimens of natural history were all de 
stroyed. I got part of tho remains of Wall and Niblet—theie skulls 
and a few other bones—which I took on board. T saw also some natives: 
‘armed with spears, who immediately decampo ou seeing our formic 
dable party. We then proceeded to Shelbourae Bay, and thoroughly 
‘examined the coast in the whale-boat from Round Point to Port Alban 
landing frequently, but nding nothing, with the exeeption of a pis 
holster in a canoe not far from Jackey's Pudding. po 

‘Traced the Escape River to its source, @ small fresh-water stream 
shout 12 oF 18 miles fom the entrance in het it b nota iver But 
oly an estuary.» Jackey fo luce where Ie hud left the suddle= 
bags, but the ‘natives had taken ¢ ‘he horivon-glass of a sextant 
was found at the spot. 

Jackey took me to the place where poor Kennedy was speared snd 
where be died, but we searched in vain’ for hia fur upwards of 
three hours; he was buried ina dense teactree ecru; the soil was Hight 
‘und sandy, and the small mound Jackey made over th geave bad eon 
washed down by the heavy rains, I am of opinion that the bovly hd 
not been exhumed, We got a bottle of quicksilver and a Kater's com= 
pass which Jackey had conceited, "The natives all fed from us, and In 
‘one of their camps we found a sina! piece of red cloth, which’ Taekey: 
recognised as part of the lining of Me. Kennedy's cloak, 

A river which runs into the eeutre of Newoustle Bay was next exis 
‘mined, and the place found where Jackey Ind concealed. the small 
papers in a hollow log, but a rat oF some animal hail pulled thea 
where they had veer ar to the weather and were quite saturated 
With water, ‘They consisted of a roll of charts ou which his trek was 
laid downs these with exre may possibly be deciphered; Tam snre if 
you bad them you could do it, iere were some memorandum books 
muh defied and alo a time-book, T have sent everything earfily 
packed to Sydaey, 

T seraped over a shoal pateh with about 11 fect on it at half ood, 
rile standing into pick wp my bent. ‘he shel ears nary a fale 
bard UL Lokee das ay “ite US.E. 4 E.; the inner, only a 
sol tree water, E.{ E. ‘This isa very dangerous paich 
‘femal exonty cod woe vide Sore slot = 

I buried the remains of Wall and Niblet on the vest part of 
the 8. end of Albany Island, where I got the following bearings :— 
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-A.rock just open on the side of a hill on the N. end of Albany Island, 
8, 147° Wa; the North Brother, N, 58° B. Fly 
8. 1° E.; Tree Island just visible over the top of the hill, 8, 146° W. 
‘This spot would be an excellent place to erect a monument in memory 
of the wofortunate individuals who perishes on the ill-fated expedition. 
aught the hace lf ty the Arial” with ome diffcalty, and have 
im oo boar. 
The weather Ins been very unveil, blowing band with heavy man. 
Allow me again to thank you for your kind offices, and believe me, 
My dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) ‘JIB. Srtrsox, 
‘To Capt. Owen Stanley, ‘Master of the brig “Freak.” 
HLALS. Rattlesnake,” Booby Island. 











Sxerow of the Naronat Hrsrony of such portions of the Louisinde 
“Archipelago and New Guinea, as were visited by H.MLS. * Rattle 
sake," Sune to 5 1040. Commetesied to Ona 

, by ous MacGruavnay, Esq, FR 

‘Naturalist to the * Rattlesoake.” 

Louisiade Archipelago, 

1, Geology.—At all the portions of the group where a lauding was 
effocted—with the exception of the low islands of coral formation —the 
100k was foun to consist of mica slate, varying so much in character 
‘ay often to resemble chlorite slate, or schist, on ove hand, and tale slate 
‘on tho other; indeed, in hand specimens it was ofien difficult 10 decide 
Which of the three names was most applic ‘At Coral Haven the 
trike was tually W.N.W. and E.SE., but at the Watering Creek on 
South-Hast Island, where the rock streteles across the stream like a 
dyke, the line of direction of the buds is nearly XN. and S,, with s 








westerly dip of about 60°. This rock is frequently and is 
traversed by veins of quartz. It varies in colour from a met 
sv shining as in some places itis 0 soft that it may be scratched 
tvih the all, 2 others as hard as roofing slate. 


2, Botany 
{ng on Pig Island was the similarity between the vegetation and that of 
‘Tropical Australia; inde, the presence of the cocoa palm was the 
ely repackalle of difference. The are the same, 


ipecriny moceresas iy beaches are fringed 
oi ‘Morinda citrifolia, Guettarda specie 
Fcnpelones uns nadehee toe Sad reece 


speciosa, 

appear to be 
erywhere in similar situations in Polynesia and the Malayan 
in density that of am Indian 
we mangroves on the muddy shores washed by. the salt 
iL tees empaes 
from 6 10 8 feet in circumference. Farther up, Dracontivm 
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‘ham clothed the trunks of the trees likeivy, and gigantic climbers 
down in long festoous from the branches overhanging the water, 
the larger Isis supported great clumps of ferns nnd parasitical plants, 
‘The graf areca pn appaed at intra with wh ocasioal mag 
nificent Pandanus, or a fine tree-fern of the genus Hemitelinm, the trunk 
ofone of which measured 15 feet in bagcir vie 8 sempre In 
the jungle one’s progress is every now and then impeded by tough rope- 
Pe ee gi pd etd (Calamus Australis) with recurred 
kles, and other tangled vegetation, ‘The well-known pitcherplant 
Bf the Haat (Nepenthesdevilloria) shee pletifal among the long 
trum on tho borders of te thicket 

‘The low coral islands of Duel 
gal feacre: “There way an entire abana of heraceous gti, 
‘The prevailing tree is n species of Ce lum ; aud of many others, 
speci of nuttsoy and clove tree my be nisalobed, but bose taining 
{0 the greatest dimensions aro Pisowia grandis and a species of Bombus, 
Which frequently measured from 12 to 18 feet in circumference, 

3. Mammatia.—With the exception of a small rat (Mus Indicus), 
the only quadruped procured by us is the Papuan pig (Sus Popuensis), 
Which appears to exist Ji great numbers in the forests of tho larger 
Jalands in'a wild state, and a few are also domesticated by the nativess 

4. Birds-—With option of Sterna melanauchen ani a now 
Anous with white margin to. the wings, the sea-binds are mostly of 
wiely distributed species, “The reefe and shores are frequented, by 
white and blue herons (Heredias Greyi and H. jugularis), the osprey 
and fishing eagle of Australia, and Haliastur leucosternus, Tn the 
Thidkirisben We fouade et ppodiar Duperreyt tas pvect abundance 
and saw many of the large mounds iu which it deposite its eggs, A 
handsome white-headed kingfisher (Hal san) }) was found on 
the Duchatenu Islands. There appear to bea great variety of pigeons fin 
‘the Louisiade Archipelago; of these the Nicobar, ‘Torres ‘Sunate, andl 
Oceanionutmng apecies are tho mot plentiful, A’ very Raw new Cape 

jaya with porple-and-xreen metallic reflections, and a Peilonmpus 
(since named Pe strophivm) with cream-coloured pectoral band, were 
also obtained, Of 16 species of birds shot on South-East Island all but 
three are also found in Australia. One of these exceptions. ia'a very 
splendid scarlet lory, closely allied to Lorius domicellus, so widely 








































Pore over he Todi Archipelags 
5. Reptiles—No land-an under our observation, but sea- 
snakes—chielly of the genus Hy sand highly poisonous—were 


of almost daily occurrence, swimming’ about the ship, ‘The only 
Tizaris worth mentioning are a Monitor like Af. Goulds, und anothee 
species, of which one intial, about & fect in length, frequented the 
mouth of the Watering Creck at South-East Island, taking to the water 
on being disturbed, 

6. Fishes. — Our various anchorages. throughout the Louistade 
Aschipelogo prouced a considerable variety offi The family Span 
‘rida i that best represented, and three kinds of Pentapus numerically 
‘more than equalled all the others. ‘The finest and best eating fish is'& 
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lange red snapper of the genus I 12, and the most remarkable 
are the species of Holocentrum, brilliantly coloured with scarlet or 
blue and silver. Many small kinds of fresh-water fishes were observed. 
in the stream on South-East Island. 

7. Shells.—The shells found on the coral reefs ure nearly all Aus- 
tralian, and most of them Polynesian also: a eatalogue of the names 
of the cones, cowries, and others found in such places, would not be of 
general interest. The dredge, in the few places where it was practi 
‘cable to use it, produced some curious mollusea—chiefly minute species 
of Mitra, Nassa, Terebra, nnd other wnivalves. ‘The mudd) 
of a mangrove creck on South-East Island afforded numbers of a stall 
Alurieula, and x very fine Cyrena, both of which are probably unde= 
terib. The damp frets of the ame island to be fruitful 
in land shells, yet eareful search produced only five species, all of them, 
however, new to science. ‘The principal of them is ina much 
Tanger than any described species; the most geuerally distributed is a 
minute Helicina found on leaves and trunks of trees. ‘The 
place at Coral Haven furnished many curious fluviatile mollusca, eon- 
tinting of species of Melania, Navicella, Neritina, and Mytilus, but 
many of these had abrendy been known to naturalists. 

8. Insects—Among the few insects collected in the Louisiade 
Archipelago, the most interesting is a splendid day-lying moth, Coey= 
tia Oreille, of which several individuals came on board the ship when 
alata from the abe pra ofa male A. wall ree pare 10 
be plentiful, emitting at night a pale bluish-green light, 
of the moagult, In Featton i man at las, Ww efficent fled by 8 
little two-winged fly, the bite of which is followed by much irritat 
‘of the skin and it is difficult to avoid a green ant with sharp mane 
dibles which forms its nest among the leaves of the trees and bushes, 


South-East Coast of New Guinea, 


1. Geology—As we landed on three occasions only on the 8.E. 
coast of New Guinea, scarcely any opportunities uf adding to our know= 
ledge of its natural history were afforded. A specimen of rock from 
‘one of the Dumoulin Islands, procured by Lieut. Yule, is « remarkable 
siliceous breccia, ‘The adjacent Brumer Island is composed of beds of 
yoleanie conglomerate and soft tufa capped by a dark basaltic rock. 
From the canoes which came off to us at Dufaure Island I procured 
specimens of obsidian oF voleanic glass, and some rounded water-worn 
fragments of porphyritic basalt containing crystals of hornblende, At 
edoear Hud att the Farivar lalands the rock i caloareousen ces 
vated coral reef of great thickness usually of a reddish colour, much 
decomposed on the surfice, and exhibiting steep irregular clifis. We 
had no means of judging of the geological structure of Owen Stanley's 
range, but Mount Astrolabe appeared to me to be of trap formation. 
2. Botany.—At the Brumer and Dufiure Islands the most interest- 
ing’ plant isthe bretdfruit-tree, apparently indigenous, ‘The flax 
brought off tous at the Brumer Islands—some samples of which were 
VOL, x1. © 
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as 11 feet in leogth—is probably the produce of the midrib of 
the leaf of a. of Wanaaa a tL dott the fow 
plants of the Pariwam Islands T may mention Pandanus ta 


id P with yellow and a Pongamia 
p Seeker Gaara 


me te 


seen everywhere at ints Sail eet rel 
173, Mmamaiie—Sareral pig (Ser Popuens) ware brought off 
tus by the natives, and in a similar manner we some live spe= 
cimens of a rare and singular opowum (Cuseus maculata) 
4. Birds —We are aware of the existence in the southorn parts of 
New Guinea of a species of and at least one kind of bird 
Of parade, having een th plumes of thee birds worn bythe vatives we 
‘omaments j and some preserved heads of hornbill (Buceros plicutus), 
strung together asa necklace, were obtained at Brumer Talat 
.—The muddy nature of the bottom at our various anchor= 
see tie sa ew On ed juntevounbe Cah 
axsearcely any were procured by us, although the neighbourhood of 
Coral reat there s probably au’ productive of febea an we found Ic ba 
fimllar localities in the Lonisiade Archipelago. 





Note.—In a letter dated Singapore, May 2, 1851, Mr, Windvor Hart 
Informs Adiniral Beaufort that “A Narrative ofthe late Dutch Expedi- 
tion to New Guinea has just appeared, Tt is, without exception,one of the 
brs accounts I have ever met with full of lformation and plotanty 
tol, The expeditionary vewel yas on the cont of New Glen when 
the ‘Meander’ long on her way to Sydney. This, with poor 
Captain Stanley's observations on the South ‘ML. Moslems 
oa the Wnty Wt raho ws mney an well seqoainted with Now Gluipen, 
‘as we are with 


ooo 


U—Estract from Rev. Dr, Lsvinastos, under date 
aloha aa dngcae T8G0, Comausteaten by the Rave 
Dr, Nias, Foigs Gornary of the LonionMionary 

(Read Ped. 10, 1851.) 
dna Lomparon sn Mal h,ao,taher,bal jon 
fntag ane to Vinh Belsinane’} sd Decal cw chee 
‘a waggos, the frst service he wished it to 


to place him in presence of the man who, in former vee 
Ialeltng the Batven ove, ordged has forte sure and 
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spare the lives of the sous of Moooasele (Sechele's father). ‘The 
attack having beon made in the dark, Sechele was badly wounded, 
and lay insensible till the morning. “When recogutsed, Sebitoane 
gave orders to his doctors to attend to the wounds, und subse~ 
quently restored him to liberty. Had we succeeded in reaching 
bitoane, the interview between the two chiefs might have been 
interesting. Our chief sent a present to his former benefactor 
last year, but bis ‘were prevented going in the same 
way Ubtt we wore. ‘They have, beet, more I this year 
4, though we have not been able to go as far as we intended, we 
are thankful to hear that the way has been by them, 
Having no apprehension that Sekhoral would throw obstacles in 
our way, we visited his tribe both in going and returning, As he 
is an old fHiend, T apologised for passing to the westward of him 
it our las iy onthe ground thay as E knew ho wan vory much 
oppose to our fading a passage fo the Lake (he having twice 
Sebeed our request to pass), I had determined to. go in spite of 
him, and yet without contention. He replied, U'ntsitile, mi kia 
boka” (You beat me, and I thank you, or acknowledge it). His 
entity conduct was’ the opposite of what it was last year. We 
hhad. more intercourse with the Bakalahari, ly with the 
inhabitants of lange tillage abont 40 miles N.of the Bemange 
wato; and as we passed through their country in April, before 
the pools, which are usually filled by the rains, are dried up, we 
suffered no inconvenience from want of water.” After visiting the 
Bakarutee, who live at the lower end of the Zouga, we crossed 
that river, unl ascended on its northern bank. Our’ intention in 
passing along the northen bank of the Zouga was to follow the 
course of the Tamunakle nntil we reached Sebitoane, but, when 
paar the Junetion af the two rivers wo were afore by @ Bak 
hoba chict named Palane, that the ily called * tactee” abounded 
‘on the Tamunakle. As its bite is fatal to oxen, horses, and dogs, 
hough har to men and goats, and we bad no tore exe 
than were sufficient to draw our waggons, I proposed proceedi 
alone; but Mra. L. preferring to walt during my absebee smong 
the Bataoana, we recrossed the Zouga, and went down towars the 
lake. Sechalatheb, tho chet furnished ude, au informed us 
ot lis would be performed nd and 
Iy water, av the Tamunalle bad very Sipag couse tat the 
Pang would certinly die sco her T returned, in. conse 
uence of being bitten ;, and promised to. furnish: my 
Sinily with mee gorse aheboco, But objoctnd. to. Sedbls 
fing along vith me, because his messenger bad not yet returned 
to tell how Sebitoane’s mind stood affected towards him. Every= 
thing seemed favourable, and, before starting, I took my: wife 
down to take a peep at the lake. We felt rat mone oatioiey 
© 
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‘than did an Englishman who came to buy ivory from the Bataoana, 
for, although within six miles of it, he informed ns that he had 
never visited it. On the day following our driver and leader 
were laid ey en oes seers Ge chil- 
dren, and le besides a yo ish artist, 
Mr Wider, who bad taken some views of the lake scenery, and 
‘a Hottentot belonging to another party, died of it. As the mal 
aria seemed to exist in a more concentrated form near the Nj 
than in any other part, we were compelled to leave, after 
‘two Sundays with the Bataoana ; and as the time at my comt 
would havo been spent before I could safely leave my people, the 
fover and the fly forced me to retum to Kolobeng, I was mis~ 
taken last year in supposing the epidemic, of which we heard, to 
be pooumonin; theres usoubtely a greater amout of congh 
on the viver than at Kolobeag, but the disease which came 
my observation this year was real marsh-fever. ‘The paludal 
rmiasma is evolved every year as the water begins to flow and 
moisten the banks of vegetable matter. When the river and lake 
fare full the fever ceases, but it begins again when evaporation 
has proceeded so far as to expose the banks to the action of the 
sun, Our visit was made last year when tho river was nearly atte 
height ; but the lake had now ‘about 20 feet from the spot 
on which we stood last year ; this might be about 3 feet in perpen 
dicular height. In thé natives, the effects of the poison imbibed 
into the system appear most frequently in the form of a bilious 
fover, and they generally recover after a copious evacuation of 
bile,” In some it appears as continued fever. In a child thore 
‘was the romittent form, while in two cases it was simply 
intermittent. In one ca the vascular aystem of the, abdomen 
i jaundiced and 














the head, which 'a dose of quinine removed. Mr. 
enterprising trader, who had it in its most severe form, had 
violent fits of intermittent fever when recovering from the 
‘and at a distance of 400 miles from the lake. This disease 
seems destined to preserve intertropical Africa for the black races 
‘of mankind. If the Boers, who have lately fallen upon the plan 
of waylaying travellers between Kuruman and this, should atten 
toate on citer ake or rivet they would soon fd graves 
the Ngami is low compared to Kolobeng, 
pies eae i is ea oes ea 
is reported to flow with great , the region beyond must 
elevated. A salubrious spot must be found before we can venture 
to form a settlement: but that alone will not’ suffice, for Kolo- 
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Inke by the same instrument is 600 miles beyond this station, 
We must have a to the sea on either the eastern or western 
cond. “Uhave hitherio en afraid to broach te project bat ax 
you are aware, the Bechnana mission was virtually shut ‘up ina 
Bal-de-sacon the N. by the Desert, and on the E. by the Boers, 
‘Tho Rey, Mr. Fridoux, of Motito, lately endeayoured to visit the 
Ramapela, and was forcibly turned back by an anned party. 
‘You at home are accustomed to look upoo a project as half 
flashed when you bave secured the co-operuton of the ladies 
Well, then, my better half has promised me twelve months’ leave 
of absence’ for mine. Without promising anything, I mean to 
follow a useful motto in many circumstances, and * try agai 
‘Tho following information, gleaned from intelligent natives, 
‘may be interesting, and probably is uot far from the truth, as they 
ould have no object in’ deceiving’ me. ‘The Ngami is terely & 
reservoir for the surplos waters of a much larger lake or marsh, 
containing numerous islands, about 150 or 200 miles beyond. 
Sebitoune, who was defeated by the Griquas near Motito or Lata~ 
kou, in 1824, lives on one of these islands. ‘The river, which falle 
into’ the Ngamiat its N.W. extremity, is called the Teoge ; it 
run wth ouch rapidity that canes atcnd wth ren dict, 
and hen desconding'no_ paddling i» required) aa the foros of 
eurrent sfc to Bring the boats dawn, "Largo trees ary fre 
quently brought down, and even springboks and other antelopes 
ive Boon seen whirling round std round in the middle of tha 
stream, ns it hurried on their earcasses to the lake. But this flow 
only occurs at one period of the year, and whence the increase 
of Water in the upper lake i# derived! no one can tell, Other 
rivers are reported as existing beyond Sebitoane’s district, and a 
Jarge population is said to live on their banks, ‘The names of 
these tribes are: Bagomac, Barovaia, Barosia, Batongka, Ba- 
‘nambia, Banani, Bazatoa, Bachorongka, and Bablko, The people 
of the last-named tribe are famed for their skill in manufactures, 
are lighter in colour than the Bakhoba, and have longer bair and 
beards. All the iron used among the people near the lake comes 
from the N. ‘Though the Bakhoba are much more inquisitive 
than the Bechuanes, I never mot with one who had even hear of 
the existence of the sea. ‘They had heard of a people whom we 
conjectured to be Portuguese, and we saw an old. coat which we 
believed to be of Portuguese manufacture, Although we have 
seen the Zouga flowing and even rising considerably, the natives 
assert that soon after the small reservoir near the Bakurutse 
Villages, called Kumatao, is filled by the Zouga, the latter ceases 
to flow, the rains do not affect it in the Teast, and in many parts 
its bed becomes quite dry. ‘This is also the case, according 
to report with the Tamunakle and Teoge. During a certain 
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portion of the year the beds of these rivers exhibit only a suc- 
cession of pools with dry patches between them. ‘The fishes, 
‘which we saw so abundant in July and August last year, had not 
descended from the N. in June. “The Bakhoba seemed quite sure 
they would appear in the month following, and they enumerated 
nine yarieties of them in the lake and rivers, two of which are 
sail to attain occasionally tho length of a man. OF the five 
Yariles which came under our obseraton four wore very good 
eating; the fifth, the Glanis siluris, had attained a length of 
B feet. Crocodiles, or alligators, and hippopotami are also found, 
but the latter are now searoo in consequence of the Bakboba fre~ 
quently hunting them ; they kill them by means of a large har- 
poon, to which a strong rope is att ‘in somewhat the same 
Tanner as whalers doe. hoy uso nets’ mado of the hikiseus, 
baskets, and assegais for killing fish; their canoes are fat 
bottomed, and scooped out of single trees, The banks of the 
rg oe fn many parts Tned with tres of gigantic growth 
Tobserved twelve quite new to us at Kolobe Danyan and 
palmyra wore recognised as Indian trees by our friend Mr. 

well ; the boabob, the body of which gives one the idea of a 
mass of granite from its enormous size, yields a fruit about the 
size of a quart-bottle; the pulp between the seeds tastes like 
cream of tartar, and it is used by the natives to give a flavour to 
thoir porridge,’ ‘Three others bear edible fruits, one of which, 
calle mioporota” yields a fruit, an unipe specimen of which 
‘measures 20} inches in length and 7) in circumference; the 
seeds are roasted and eaten, and the body of the tree is used for 
making canoes. Another, called ‘'motaouri,” is a beautiful tree, 
tua very much resembles the orange, but vo did vot ace the 
feuit, ‘The natives pound the root of kind of flag, and obtain 
four not greatly inferior to that from wheat in taste and appear 
ance ; this flag is called ‘tsitla,” and grows abundantly on both 
lake and river. The root of a’water-lily is likewise used a3 a 
vegetable, but it is not 20 ble as the tsitla. |The 
Sov whon the river has rison high enough to moisten the soil of 
the flats in which their gardens are situated ; they do mot require 
to wait for rain, as the other tribes must do, for they have good 
crops, though bus little rain falls, Rain-jnakers are consequently 
at a discount among the Rakhoba, Besides the usual native 
produce they cultivate an excellent ground-uut 

‘The banks of the Zouga are studded with pitfalls, which the 
Bakboba dig for the purpose of killing game. Some of these are 
very neatly smeared over with mud, and if a sharp look out is 
not kept, one finds himself at the bottom with the sand runing 
down on him, as the first intimation of the preseuce of the trap ? 
‘they are from 8 to 10 feet in depth, and the wild animals are eo 
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much afraid of them that ber pek during the night, and imme- 
diately depart to the desert. Elephants abound cay mambers, 
but previous to our first visit the ivory was of no value ; the 
tusks were eft in the field with the other bones. I saw 13 
which ad teen thus fe and which were completely spied by 
the weather. In our first visit the Batoana would have preferred 
to sell a tusk for a few beads to parting with a goat for twice 
the amount; they soon however, acquired "knowlege of the 
value of ivory. In one village the headman informed me that 
two_of his wives had been killed by elephants entering the village 
daring the night and turning over tho huts, apparently by way of 
anuscmcat. — Besides eloptants, rhinoceros, bufiloes, “8c, we 
observed a new species of antelope, called “leche :” it is rather 
larger than the pallah, the horns in shape are like those of the 
waterbuck, the colour ‘of the skin is a beautiful brownish yellow, 
and its habits are those of the waterbuck. Mr. Oswell has this 
‘year secured a new variety of the khoodoo. 

‘The country beyond the Bamangwato, so far as we have 
penetrated, is quite flat, only intersocted here and there by the 
dry beds of ancient rivers. ‘The desert does not deserve its name, 
excepting from its want of water, for it is usually covered with 
abundance of grass, bushes, and trees; nor is it destitute of 
inhabitants, as both inen and animals exist in considerable num- 
bers. Man, hiowever, has a hard struggle to keop soul and body 
together. ‘The Bakalahari children are usually distinguished by 
their large protruding abdomen, and ill-formed legs and arms 
the listless eye shows that youth has few joys for them. Althi 
such oppremed by. the Bechuanas, who visit them annually in 
onder to collect skins, they are often at variance them= 
selves. ‘They obtain water in certain hollow parts, called “suck= 
ing-places,” where there is a stratum of wet sand about 3 fect 
below the surface, by means of a reed. A bunch of grass is tied 
round one end of it, to act asa sort of filter ; this is inserted in 
the wet sand, and that which was taken out in making the hole is 
firmly rammed down around it. The mouth applied to the free 
exttoaity draws up enoogh of water to fl a load of cteich ooge 
sholls. By making wells in these spots we several times obtained 
water sufficient for our oxen. ‘The natives were always anxious 
that we should not in digging break through a hard layer at the 
Stiom of the wll ansrting that f we did the water would be 
lost. "The men lesert are 1 most degraded 
specimens of the human family : tooo cat ta that eine ae 
much better ; the river supplies them with fish and ‘tsitka,”” and 
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ion of large herds of cattle. We saw specimens of the 
Teves of theas cette wich saesewed Soar 6 b> feet fom point 
to point. ‘The Bushmen are very numerous on all sides of 
ake and river, and their language has as much Klick as it bas 
farther 8. 

Of the animals which live in the desert, the eland is, perhaps, 
the most interesting. Tt is the largest of the antelope kind, 
attains the size of a very large ox, and seems wonderfully well 
adapted for living in that country; for though they do drink a 
Tittle if they pass near water, they can live for months without 
a drop: they become very fat, the meat is excellent, and, as they 
are easily run down by a good horse, it is surprising to’ me that 
they have not been introduced into England. ‘the soil is 

lly sandy; vegetation is not much more Inxuriant, except 
in the immediate vicinity of the river, than in this portion of 
‘Affica generally. All the rocks we sew consisted of aleareots 
tufa, travertin, and sandstone. On the banks of the lake there is 
arock of igneous origin. ‘The tufu contains no shells, but the 
salt-pans near the lower end of the Zouga are covered with four 
varieties of recent shells. It is probable these flats, called salt- 
pans because sometimes covered with an efflorescence of salt, 
Were reservoirs, such as the Kumatoa is now, at a period when 
the flow of the Zouga was greater than it is at present. ‘The 
country generally is unquestionably drying up, Streams and 
fountains which, in the memory of persons now living, supplied 
Villages with water, are now only dry watercourses ; and as ancient 
river-beds are now traversed by more modern streams, giving, 
sections which show banks of shells, gravel, and rolled boulders 
it is, perhaps, not unreasonable to conjecture that an alteration in 
the elevation of the entire country is taking place. 
wherever the bed of the Zouga may lead (perhaps towards the 
‘Limpopo?), water scliom flows far past the Bal 


Ia a letter since received by Dr. Shaw, Mr, Li says that he was 
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jurvey of the Southern part of the Middle Island of New 
Fee oe irSbaae RAL EROS Con, 
nunieated by the Admiralty. With Momoranda on ite 
exploration. 





{Read February 20,1851] 
HAMS, # Acheron Wellington, Sep. 1, 1890. 
Sin,—In compliance with your Excollency’s, request I have the 
honour to forward a brief’ description of the Southern portion of 
this province, resulting from the  Acheron's" recont oruize. 

In our examination of the seaboard from Otago to, Presorva~ 
tion Harbour, a distance of 220 miles, there were found only 
4 roadsteads ‘and | port ; and of the 25 rivers in this extent of 
const line, 4 only are available for small vessels, and only 2, 
the Waikawa and Orete or New River, for ships of from 300 
to 400 tons. The latter is of very considerable 10e, since 
it leads to the fertile district hereinafter described, and is sepa~ 
rated by merely a halPmnile portage fom the head waters of the 
Bh Harbour, the last in ‘the Middle Tsland, and. having an 
available block of land within the eastern entrance of Foveaux 
Strait, and distant 130 miles from Otago. 

Our first view of this prairie land of the Middle Island was 
from the Bluff, a basaltic hill of 855 feet elevation. Between the 
points of NEL and N.W. appeared a large plain, of which the 
outline suggested the idea of a bishop's mitre, and measuring, as 
was subsequently ascertained, full 100 miles, Isolated patches 
‘of woodland were agreeably dotted over its surface, and a range 
of rugged, snow-clad mountains, the highest distant 80 miles 

(6700 feet, to which I gave your Execllency’s name, ter- 
in that direction the prospect of this extensive landscape, 
ing in an opposite direction, the eye rested on Foveaux 
Strait, then wearing the aspect of a tranguil arm of the sea, 
pome'19 miles in with, with Steya Talsnd for its soutbers 

mundary, and numerous groups of islets occupying the space 
between shore and abore,  Furvo openings in the northera bills 
show the course of the Aparima, or Jacob River, winding along 
the western edge of the plain, that of the New River traversing 
its central part, with the Mataura running on its eastern side, 

‘The New River was wacended in a. wbale-boat for tearly 20 
niles in aN. E. genera direction, “In that distance the ‘and 
roto gradually 200 feet, by. 8 segs, each change of clevation 
boing attended by coresontng and tomewhat dangerous raps 
‘The depth of water varies frou 2 to S feet, the width from 50 to 
500 yards, ‘The soil on either bank consists of a rich mould, and 
‘appeared clothed with trees or verdant pasture, as the stream 
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wound through clumps of wood or ‘swept across the open plain. 
The Mataura and Jacob River were partially examined by Mrz 
Hamilton and Mr. Spencer of the “ Acheron” whilst she was 
occupied om the shores of Stewart Island. They explored the 
intermediate country, and reached Otago 16 days, each carry- 
ing 80 bs, weight of ‘which from unexpected accidents 
was frequently increased to 70 Ibs, they being the first Europeans 
who had accomplished that journey.” I extract the following 
passage from Mr. Hamilton's report + — 

‘©The. comity wottnard of thé Belyneet or lata, or fur Joos 
iver sts poor etonege br te Raion whoa losin aalasee 
The plan mftcng eared ofthe ener susan fore acetate 
miles, comprises at Teast 600,000 acres of ich soll, clothed with fine yrass, 
‘The Unber everywhere very equly Usboted, aot theta, hes 
dian net ve nord rants ith tt po te 

"award nul of tis pia, v hai of deaay wooded hl exten as 
tras Maly dos tnCigiovnrds the week Lgrts ef ean B08 
foot Inland, howere, tony poduly decreas fe bagi sede ene 
Bred bopper steer foe na te 
Drondet rade the 8 abere' mee iho coches wa 
700,000 4 $00,000 acres of fertile 1. ‘The disappearance of the timber, 
od consequent vearcity of fuel, will provent its sulstivision into many small 

iy oacop ram’ ‘Thee av adc tne nentonsed eal ee 
mcbourhod, which might o'avalo ase besa eee eae 
Talc wore eon valleys mv than half yet Ter a 
the Mataura River. At ‘Tuturau the soil has proved extremely rich, aml 
sae te a yg Sar iy! eet nea 
‘olume thane bought OF lisbop Selwyn from io Chatham fle C8 oekes 
‘ash a), when are cote esto ort romaraske spans of ht 
foot pro tte soto hoainters 

Speaking genorally, the climate is very equal, although rather 
wet tani Ds ea sass but Tess so. in qhe interior, ae shown 
by the remarkable difference in the vegetation of these respective 
situations, and by Mr. Hamilton's experience of only 16 rainy 
days out ch Ae whilst en Bi, pot i ah dass, were bg 
‘Snow rarely lies upon the low we saw ve 
ico comsionallg: Beowoan tha 15th of Match end Ive oP tne 
During this interval the temperature ranged from 40° to 60% 
but on one or two occasions as low as 32°, and the wind veerod. 
from N.W. to S.W. 

The proximity of this extent of fertile land to the Ota, 
Block, yi foacn in. oe is almost eet soggests he 

riety of closing with the natives in their present iltsposition 
Paes aul that remains to them of the Miad le. Teed, “any 
parties visited the “Acheron” under the impression and hope 
that this purchase formed part of our mission, but of course T 
could only promise that their wishes should be promptly commu 
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and is 
black ee very eli 
small permanent settlement. On a narrow tongue of 





ing its eastern shore are congregated twelve out_of the 107 


cattle. The other white men live scattered over the N. and $. 
shores. Some have pamedl 32 yeas fi sind nd with 
also. ‘Their 


‘and their day 


fow exceptions are married to 
fare the wives of Europeans 





mounting 
ese ua Waa ot the eh of which hey seern dis- 
koep possession, although portions have been purchased 

7 Eup 
few plants, common to the Auckland Isles, were alo found 








aiesl ven from the eldest native, vo that thelr eiatnce is 
fable Tange isard sa to exit ther, 
lings of appreheusion and aw 
a i ob eeere ee Cadre on cake oe spot, high up the 


5 Monday. May 26h-—As we proceed sbost the tne of low, water 
erated to obnere 





along shore, {was grated ince of eit 
Scoot quay ail no bel eos ville tbe fc af Se SB Bucher 
tha bear = of coal were 

the rocks, and son 


Gf, Viel crtin must bo 
fs that 
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Mataura, but of inferior quality. Lignite exists in the New 
iver, whero, 1 botice oud to obetre, about 200 bead of 
cattle are depastured showing prime condition from the excellent 
feed. 


‘Tho navigation of Foveaux Strait being ow rendered secure, 
and a great obstacle to the settlement of its shores being thus 
femored, T shall conclude my letcr with the hope that a tot »0 
eligible as “ Awarua,” or the Bluff, will not long remain unioedt= 

ied. Many of the peculiar advant + poms by this site I 

v8 already detailed, one more may be akduood, well calculated 
to bespeak the preference of my countrymen—namely, that it is 
fully @ fortnight nearer to England than any portion of New 
Zealand now under colonization, 


From letters, since received, we learn that “several plans have boon for- 
raided by Capisin Staten, which, le tldiion to ther letrating te ter ad 
routes of the explorers, fix, after the moat careful ‘examination, nearly the 
whole of the coastline of th E, and 8, of the Middle Toland, differing mater 
Tially from the old charts. 

"Tho chart of part ofthe eastern cous is tho result of very earful explora 
tion, ‘The Acheron has four several times examined it, and Mr, Haunilton 
expla i in boat landing every fw mil and malig alnrvaton 
Jaro of th southra pron of tis part oft Md sland nearest Ha 
Promontory (40 called by Captain Stokes) has been explored by that offices 
in person, and by Mr, Hamilton. ‘The northern portion of ‘the’ interior has 
‘been, xplyed his Excelleney, Lieut..Governor Eyre, Me, Hamilton, Cap- 
tain Mitchell, of the Todian ariny, and Mr, Dashwood late of tho samo set 
‘ico. Captain Mitchell was so much pleated with the’ country, that bo has 
Aetermined vo become s eolonst, andl is now in the district exablishing a 
secyatto. le gon to Inia ha few weeks, wheace wil ally reat 
to New Zealand as early as he can make tho necessary arrangements for quite 
ting the service. "Mr. Dashwood is already a ster st Nels, * 

“" "Tho other plan exhibits the eountry about Foveaux Stray, ately explored 
by Captain Stokes, and through which Ate, Hanilton and Mt, Spence, ano, 
af the officers of the * Acheron,” walked to. O proves tdistrlet of 
ery great value, coming of level and undulating coustry, well watered and 
timbered, and every where covered with abundant pasture. 

“Te cgatains probably not Tess thas a tllion acres of agricultural land, 
besides a Tange quantity Of a mere pastoral charactor. 

“The * Acheron’ Ls at present in. Cook Strait, completing some portion 
of the survey there; thence l believe she will to New Plymouth, and 
afterwards to the west coat of the Middle Island, which will be completed 


Barco which T had exanined at Matsact. Approaching this elif, 1 
di 10 be a mass of coal for about 100 yards feng, in thickness from 
13 to 20 feet, as ween fn the face ofthe cliffabove the sand, and to what depth 
itesits beneath the sand I could not ascertain; Tabould sippose, trom kp 

‘of coal, adjacent to the depth of low water, ‘The beath isnot accra: 
sible on account ‘of the heavy swell und great surf ‘The coal must, therefore, 
‘be worked inland, and the bed will be, no doubt, discovered near the bank of 
the Mataau River, which, i direct line inland,’ ix probably not more thay a 
or 5 miles distant.”—Zistroct from Mr. Twchett's Diary, p. Al. 
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during tho summer, when the whole of the coast and principal harbours within 
‘the Company's territory will have been laid down on the charts, The dis- 
tinguished character of the officer under whose superintendence this 

‘Work is being effected will stamp it with the highest aubority, and few 
Syeraions could have teen underiaken of moro mpertnen 0 an ilar 
colony." —E. 


Def i fe fe 9 Ml 
a es ate ce Mt 
eras Rien waren ee 


Plains. 
Wellington, June 11,1850. 

4 Ssn,—Aware ofthe very great interest felt by the Government, and the 

bile tt general, on the sujet ofan inland route from the Nelson district to 
Tie Port Cooper’ Plains, I have the honour to lay before you, with wx Tile 
‘olay ax ponfle, the reall of an expedition inta tho interior’ of ther Middle 
Tilsen bye, Dabo aad mpl, fom 
returned. 

N'A few hurried notes I deapatched from the Weiras informed you that Mr, 
aswel an mye ala tad war excursion up tha Wala 08 
‘which ocean, ffom the top of hil wheace the Walpal derives its priuipal 
sare aed ray rnin nw 8. deton. Tie ally i 
tras ow our objet to explore. 


= ahr’ preceding had perhaps ba 














recapitulate tho chief observa 





tions I made on that oceasion, and give. th igs of tho principal land 
‘marks, taken from x mountain fo which T have heard a v pela 
tion given, but which L propose to call Mount Shepherd, and a high mnge 





of hile on'Mr, Cautloy’ back run. 
"From Mount Shepherd the Kuikoras bore N.E, extreme, E.N.E, ; 8.W, 
‘extreme, W.8,W.—They appeared about 30 miles distant, 1 could distinctly 
trace exon valley runing along ther as concerning which Tal 
not then yain auy information, "1 have singe made every inguiry from thove 
Wwell acquainted with the coast, but without success. {ts existence appears 
Snkaawn. "here dit wo emt bo ay opening through the Kalors 
"On the 11th of April wo sacended the Cautley range. The morsing 


seas densely foguy, bu shout 11 o'clock i partly cleared. A gorge running 
Bin (tool Sao tho boundaries of Mee Casey's rim) hal proms 

aan of leading 1 an open country. it was, however, i with 
silch bosh Ben, Opt bore’ N. a lite’ E,, Mount Shopterd BANE, his 
brother 8.E. by 8. The range of hills forming the B. boundary of the 
‘Wairs, and W. of the Walopaly ron io a haf ete frotm Ni by the W. to 
8, The mouth of Watrau NN could oaly see te 8,W. extreme ofthe 
Kaikons—it bore ESE 

<FT'how commence cur second expedition, promising that we took with ws 
1 mare anda mule carrying about owt cach, and’ were accompanied. by 


iturin, an oll whaler 
"Rhee cael alog the ask of the Wop fr 90 ws ina 
ecton (the first 16. of which appeared a good sheep 
eres eu resobel Suerte Zill, Kou when we bal yepr suet PaaS 
falley' the arth Ape On the'20uh we ascended it.""A good bil horse 
i to cary aloe up thin hill; it won an much a out animals could 
do, Ou reaching the top we ualosded, nnd ‘tloog the range to 
the W. toe higher peak, re found the theo highest summits of tho Kaikorss 
tore do Eo abe W the tope of 4 denwe sass of hile were. alone ble, 
From Starvation Hill doe 8. stands a peculiar pyramidal il, which we named 
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‘Mont Teipoy: Tete a capital landmark, On my former vist it wis remark 
Bibs Wry cer coat ir owe dienes hen! er ap oti Oey foot } 
os eutetarh Gola weal appet s be vlesly ad tines tren 
Rea amey tetiey Ue Corel Cite Wik esoe, Wemeenay ae | 
SERN \oviens, ctcreaee trccalugs Snesaky chon atie es 
Suni Wiaiews, stapeiwy Coccokegs ee re 
Have boon fred; there lo fern or bush inf bat the wild Trotman supyliod 
BeAN ot Crock: Hiae'ov speriuenl ¢ met tenctamtiy Le 
ont eiver in Eagund bee Yet ks easy eld Toe tanks end oe 
fiped io oct Nore iane ot toennns Sct tod car othe vers asst 
and evo minute sir ne hed taken tet 9 
i acow Rape eairereiick Joel hp a rper wrean SOOT: 
Mbanghep tat ete oes very maoeey Ua lord mei aor Sen 
Waele wil ee tu ors GY cenpee Nevo wi soos cheer ae 
Toe otety We seta changed ioe’ vvers Tomo by peal Soa 
Grama to Werond Meawid ia ty frehicoat'vecasy Deusen 
‘Lisp wed Unrated lncony com elgeoarta aoa tapers 
ia however, a long its gh rue sey, oF mae any wy though 
thecold polars of pew gres oon gni a thes Fas pt 
ton ose tod erent urea of by the whose sing have not eae In fon. 
‘tact with this mont formidable enemy, we were obliged to wade for ste 
Boi ot cahalofrock ro which the tuto Sipped tates sponiag ot 
fr Pole Hod buen tarsne t sarvow btu Dighebes Kock oa 
est ths gure sl slays deserve nee off Desi pe 
“Aher fe eo his emphibioe tareling tu allay gue ooo, and 
‘Mr. Dashwood and myself having claabered ea hill, discovered, much to our 
delight «beau valley mane N, aod 8A fon whee felts sores 
ines smal ily sec ets wun through tc Metro eh wale 
T shoul suppove to he about four ar five miles, On each side ran low uivli~ 
Iding Milo Eneed tthe bys high mown enge; the very Hear of 
Fe expr ry “Ati n't te 
fly a ier Surin oa te igh af tly ah 
ingl of tnt tee perape'rendred tle at too eed for geod grt ted 
wate Karbon WE tne Remar to sie yor same to elon | 
ted it icy tem belt the ev long th gra Bsa trman RRR \ 
trod Vall. “Lacing down tf ce en which we stad ety | 
feat acer kl fa Sion, Datta ted oe he t 
tober, Tam not elchetyaeqeined wus tne peograpay ofthe 
[N{E- cost to hazard wn opinion, lt I fel convinced itis te sate valley 
tele mentioned ot hero dtaeely teed rm Meck hay 
tie ton ofthe Kher Te tom Ahern ey pe 
tocall Re eng Suet vs eer after H.M.8.* Acheron") 
Ie i ver wg Yu mist ny Sr lth tran 
i; tae Dit Grp, und ewe etn the pices bel ts reste 
thetiverdoce ren nt the set otc tay be te Avery erie Bog Rive 
Ill the 8 oh Avi, ue re fH 
Sapa arty cant lapey tore SH le So 
iether NCE ra 
Satay rac Aga vere elblget to aka Soha ive the banks 





















































10 densely cover! with our well-armed vegetable 8 to be japan 
able for-man or beast. We attempted to fire, but, alas! in vain; it. way too 
‘wet. Tho valley had! now gradually increased to the wideh of two miles, with, 


proving gree which might do for cate, A large iver (the. Newsome) 
‘into Aero me from W. ThE. bank had been fred. © 2 
"Mog deh~Hlareia ‘and melt ad to return sn talon ‘after the horse, 
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whieh bad stray 





syed the night. Mr, Dashwood in the mean time at- 
Wade's Tow range of hills to the W., and discovered a valley which I named 
aiier him, "He described it as grassy, half x mile wide, and its course 8, by 
W. and N. by E. Te ran jnto Acheron valley E.S.E. 

"The river along which we travelled had become considerable stream, 
sand it beboved us to be careful where wo erosed.  Cogitating on its bank on 
lity of fording at the point where we then stood, the horse and 
denly dashed in, and proved the impracticabiity by swimming actor, 
tnd leaving ov in the Jurch. Some distance further down, we marmged with 
Inuch dificult to ford it, and regain our steeds, ‘The bills for about seven 
thile to the W are low aad undulating. A high snowy range then ries and 
‘runs parallel with Acheron Vale, from which the rivers and streams appear to 

















irae Pa a et icmp ine tng ag et a ie 
could earry provisions for three months; amplo tine di ine 
272 Penn the vale and survey the county Bend W from 
hla, mich ar all eyo cot, faa 
"The sol here were much Improved, and good cattle stations 
night be formed ut fear the immense quantity of apeargras, and other 
in chsasle Sr ee 
“May sth. Aho horses recrossed the river during the night, and Mr. 
Dasiweud ani Hare retoraed for them,” T-clinbed ail Wut owing to the 
fog. and clotde could make bat littlo out, A river from N.N.E, ran into 
‘Acheron Valo at W. A high snowy range ran NW, by N, wo S.E, by 8, 
‘The fog precluded my seeing more, 
® On the highost peak of the hil Tad ascended was a bel of small broken 
stones, 10 all uppeartoce of granite, ofm very considerable depth. I tried to 
{got at tho sll with aatiek without success. They gavo one the ides of stones 
fut an a receutly Boished Macalamized road; they were broken to the 
tie of ig te nga or pra park rod al re mca at 
if'with aahovel, ‘The whole top for wome distance down was covered with 


thom, 

Some shrubs—aniaced, wild geranium, and. parsley ; ducks, both Mack 
‘and Uae, wikas, cranes, ‘paradiao goose, quails, grushoppers, and ies, 
‘tecined to denote’ improving eowntry, and to hint that we were nearing the 


























out at eat 30 we Intorpreted "Ou expedition of ths hind there 
sae tat ita howe cold oy ut ducks, yrdiae gon, 
al wo inten ily died of bad we had 


Sui would have been dance we could havo dally 
Fone et certain signs of Maorien we dicoverd on the Oh; quantity 
of frewont cofecte ste remains of = whats gato certain evidence of im 
Ski Stuo encampment. The valley thir part was tot more thay thre 
four Hamre yards placer ach aT hills bth wes were 
ter ehh aoow, The ver tree wt right angen to the TE, aoe Ig 
au (ie Pyar ring ne Fo he Wn gai emia 
Scoeed all esprit wit he il nie le 
store'covered wih gras; and inthe dsanco—for tbe Birt time’ since levi 
the Walopl—was bush of buck birch and = 
recmly ints polly by nes pang 
owntly burt, probly by naives 
Sntineed improving, end travel 
Sea ens ide mete a 
{Scam mrp nf ad pte 
ibook ou ait epee. hve be fo 
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40.miles, the remainder is guess work, A stream from the N., another from 


82 
S.W., joined the 


= 


‘view of a. most 


10 Mr. Dashwood and 


‘now became 


+ Ktheron Valley. 


impestie 


‘at the top of the 


for oar labour by a bird's-eye 
r. To the S. we commanded at least one 


strived 


‘expedition. 


Reece 


‘hundred miles in a 





‘and Bank's Peninsula 


sea between the coast on the 


direct line. 


to the8.W. 
XE. and E. Mr. 


extensive: 


To the 


‘of a river, and a soccession 


had the apy 


De istien £e oe vos praia 
BEG op seotsaeniniordeat the Tow hills about 


t 


yess. Well known landmarks in every 


thie 


‘the river running 


= g 


roe 





Ane 





streams ran 
‘Waiau-at. It would prove valuable for eattle stations. 


{he mare, occupied 


to be the continnation of the samme river 


what we 


the 


oa 


‘rai a Se 
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Wi 


of the 


to 





ai 


Ht i a ne 


un 
iued 
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* The 1, surrounded by low, undulating, hills, backed by higher 
salen some ot ea ian Hoots are CL aber 
range tom Wanton and Haranel ron hroagh parle 
ee Te ie dutana The ers ofthe bx rp, and 
spel thera Se caliaton, Te has a perfect oatral dong, 
Se a ee A senha go swampesink aly much far no 
wets ay an well once ay, that through thie pin over some easy low 
Say Sel te ys at BENE Cage Sen ee eee ae 
lt te oat iy Siischiog previo’ withow coms, and fu 
i re sore prides ake Sistna by the Soar, mbere 
we koe thee w™ ns fr 6 wiles farber, we entered a lly, ba 
“Ni cyog tae oc § mie Gare, we carl pally sen 
Hn er ee fo oii we aie wow of te 
= ate ke exe ile wth ore ewe, bat equaly 
cee en eek ies the ls, we croned some more hills and reached 
fhe cuit, “Theke hills by the sea’ side are covered with fern, flax, H-troey 


tela and mask 
lay 2a Finding the clits perpendcalr, and no posibility of gaining 
the beach, we aun rt oft dy ‘walk and aking o southerly 
econ fate Yo's hil from which we eqpied a fre on the plain below. 
Tiphtingsaoter fa'anamer tity we romaine some Gine oa the look-out for 
Beet ans but none sppearing, we made the cout ear a alt lagoon to the 
see or the Hors. "About 3 welock in the evening we beard a cooing, 
re tier Nica of welcoming Dre Caverfl of Motnasy who 
ad teenth los-ba foros for some tae, and had allowed ou tak for 
tired ed Uy hn erste Hara (a rai dep apd 

ct his house, where we obtained all we require, food est, 
thes, and mone 


“From thence 























Venture’ we wandered for two days, on the third almost starved from want of 
Toor an cold (wo had not had & Bre since we started, not 
taatches with ws), we ahoaldered oor blankets, and len 


Se ade 
ro ge eat Ra ns ae, ith 
‘are too well known to render a description from me necessary, neither is it the 
wir rahe 
Shae ig ee Sees Dama fe 
Kae ek ceo ch 
sept ila 
sled eg 
aor nen ng mw 
wan ated gn 
aan et er hat through which we tnvele, tthe los oo com: 
ass io an utterly unexplored and wnknown country, the shortness of the 
feria pected inna ye et 
Sb ee eerie dane Paar aol uborious aroey 
san et al 
Set, certian olon eee 
¥ ave ly. iventures merel 7 my aim te 
wot writs tert an ate gv low nent cnt eel 
future travellers, whieh, with the ‘and able assistance of Mr. Hamilton of 
‘the Acheron, who knows the greater part of the country over phich 1 tha. 
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yelled after Tost my compas, I hope in a short time to make nore eompre- 
hheasible by a correct map. 
have the honour to be, Sir, 
* Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) W. Monnar Mrremnen, 


* Capt. Bath Regt, 
His Honour the Superintendent, Nelion, 


The following ia the course of Acheron val 
Bybee ss 
Sty 


Wain 

My ; 
aie sh 
eee 
| Seika 
Sax! 

SRW, 
Su 
tye 
















wis 
saw 
Buyin 
Evie Nan) 5 : 
\ Hero we left the river running N,E., and I lort my compass.” 











Nore—On tho reaing ofthe paper by Capt JL. Stoke, RAN, # On 
Xho Survey of the Souther Part of the Mill Talnd of ew Zeaandy 
‘ith Memoranda of i Exploration’ Mr. "Tuckets mado sever bye. 
{att lh the Preset ome porta the Peete im 
{0 draw "up an analyas of them of whlch the flowing i's copy see 
aang on empleo a 18 bythe’ New Ze Company eps 
the eastern and nuthora cout of the Milde Island of Now. Zealand, 
In order to scltt'n miele te for tho then profited setetnet of Ny 
Elna Th oti oxen ctl bhe iet doin. Tn, 
fll cnn th seeraey of the obnrtion Yn epee the ras erent of 
tall srtice which exit south of Tutura nt the Maou rive the 
‘ore of Feveoox Sit, between the Euete or New Iver ni We Aparna 
‘entra ara othe ct ofthe Reet: Teannot, Wowever, sonia fecome 
roonding It as distriet eligible for lement, ey ding eed 
pontareor grag oferta vil for inabundry, in my’ omen te wee 
ier male andthe vegeta, chedy rf dotcbed banches of very 
Gane sage js "Woe the heky ho Aaron und Ext 
rooted, T foun ehedy the ttara andthe tanaka grog Tosrlanty bat in 
ep od; milo thove portions of the’ gently wedaatet plants evi ay 
wpe onlatiel int eacaelya  e cy il abde 
ain grat daeanoos even onthe poret land.” ‘The tarth present 
fc ah Hoshi hat ma amy ig dap ad 
ty ia (eo fam by egecy dosing), whsch Te oo hasct eek 
Ga atl sieqeale Cop witon! bay Wh el wastnnd ere ee 
tart ad west branches ofthe river Earete the Ta stow ad un Bae 
‘ard tothe contin «vst bof fine quarts gravel covered wit hegihr a 
‘uct moves; and sce places occurs peat of petty ood quay sad 
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considerable depth. ‘There is good timber at the western extremity of Blut 
Hlarbour, and Between it and the river Eareto some exteat of bush lid, in and 
ich a herd of cattle finds sufficient pastore, but feoding ciety on 

There i « small community of Europeans at the Bluff 
who bave intormarried with the natives, end who, pare 
, and husbandry, stn in a few instances atock-keeping, 
‘ounforiable circumstances. Some were in the practice 
If growing wheat, but they informed me that the elimats was unfavourable, 
rains being frequot and copious, and the gales of wind boisterous, While my 
‘Yeu! lay nt anchor in the Bureto, ia the month of May, we had (o encounter, 
in the surveys executed and our several exploratory jonmeys, very inclement 
weather. thew the elimate, the sol, and the natural growth, Zam 
Convinced that there ts n0 very eligible ste fora Future settlewent south of the 
Mutaura river and Tuturan a favourite residence of the natives formerly, 











‘when they were more numervas, because i afforded sbelter from the 
Gane, good fang and fertile land. From ‘Tuturan north to Otago there 
ivan unbroken tract of fertle and weil-watored lad, affording abundant pase 


tureand much of it of excellent quality for Ullage. "Tt abounds with applies 
‘of coal, wood, timber, bricksearth, stone, enovenienily dispersed the 
istrict, nnd "very accesible by the faction of inland nayjeation which its 
fiver aod lke afd, Agata For fity miles north of Otago there isn 
‘almost equal capabilities for large productivences, | Further 

iy mil beach, extending about twenty-eight miles above 
naola, there isa vast pla, for the most part either too arid, wud 
ony oe maa EL ul uel cag rags whee 
‘ery imited quantity of fertile ‘évough for ago within w liste 
I Pwenty miles of iter of the harbours of Danks Pealnnua. ‘The wrfues 
in Now Zealand wsually present a muceewsion of terraces in lines 
hs the courses of the rivers rising in stops of from 6 fh to 14 i 
Clevation. Much of the surface is desolated. by a elovely-imbedded boulder 
fand shingto: and usually where these oecut of the groatest breadth, anit where 
fein dead level, the surface is the tost stony. On the bill nods of Banks Be 
jae hat Tu ics not 40 on the plan, My reasoos for re- 











Jecting it as ineligible for the site ofa settlement, as well as my Report oF tho 
‘atire journey of exploration whieh T made in,'1844, are alluded to in the 
Seventeenth Report ofthe Directors of the New Zealand Company, and the sub 
stance of the sae will bo presented to the public under the head of # Topo 
trraphy of the Middle Island of New Zealand” iu tho work on British 

written by Mr. RM, Marti 
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V.—Remarks on the use of the -Aneroid Barometer.—By Colonel 
Patar Youse, F-RS, ERGS. 
[Read Feb, 10,1891) 


‘Tw portability. and facility of observing the ancroid barometer 

Tate occasionally induced travellers to substitute it for the 
‘mercurial barometer in meteorological observations, and for ob- 
taining differences of level. But before the value of such obser= 
vations can be estimated, it seems necessary that comparative 
observations of the aneroid with the ordinary barometer should 
be made under different cireumstances. 

. 2 
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‘As I had not heard that such a series of observations had been 
made, I employed some time during the past summer in an 
attempt to supply the desideratum. For this purpose I provided 
myself with a portable barometer (of Fortin’s construction), made 

Barrow, and an aneroid obtained from Messrs. Watkins and 

ill, which was furnished with a thermometer and with a vernier 
reading to 1-500th of an inch. 

‘The observations were carried on during 115 days, partly in 
London and in Herefordshire, and partly during a tour in France ; 
these are recorded in the following tables. ‘The barometer is 
reduced to 32° Fabr., and corrected for capillary action. ‘The 
‘th column shows the difference observed between the two instru- 
ments, that obtained by the first comparison reckoned as 
=0." It should be observed that the portable was 
also compared with a fixed standard instrument in Eaton-place, 
before going to, and after returning from Herefordshire, as re 
corded in table TI And as the portable barometer was’ broken 
in the tour abroad, the aneroid was compared on return with the 
standard brometer, corrected to the level of the portable (see 
‘Table IIL), by means of the previous comparison. 

On examining the observations, it will be seen that when the 
instrument i af rest the difeeoce between it and the barometer 

ly increases, though in an irregular manner. ‘Thus, at 
Soraee te ant eR eee ee 
fence, reckoning from the assumed zero, is +018, while on 
August 6 it has risen to about + -080. ‘This particular instru- 
ment when remaining in the same place always increased its error 
in the same direction, viz. by indicating too high a pressure. 
‘The motion occasioned ‘by travelling appears to produce’ differ: 
ence sometimes in one direction and sometimes in the other. ‘The 
greatest variation (probably arising from the motion) in a short 
fime is shown by the observation at Clermont, August 19, diff. 
+041, and at Moot d Ores Bains, August 30,48, =~ "025, 
the variation — 066 in. ‘The extreme amount of variation shown 
daring the whole time is from the lowest point at Mont d'Or, on 
Eaton-place, 








August 22 (diff. —— 108), to the highest at 
October 20 if. = 143") — 251. 

Tf we examine the observations made on the Puy de Pariou, 
and at Clermont, before and after the ascent, for the of 
comparing the capability of the aneroid with that of the mer 
curial barometer, for determining by such means differences of 
Tevel, we find the mean of the two observations at Clermont with 





This diference is now, January 27, 1851, 


from the assumed sero in 7 months = =) wir Lao a 
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the barometer giving the pressure — 25-778 in., and on the Puy 
= 26-145, dit 630 in, 

‘With the anerid the corresponding observations at Clermont 
give 28-906 in. ; on the Puy, 26-286 in.; diff. 262. ‘The differ 
‘ence between the results of the two instruments is only — -O1 in, 
about 9 feet in level. = 

‘Similar observations at Clermont and on the summit of the Puy 
de Dome give for the difference, with the barometer, 3-440 in., 
fand with the aneroid 8466. The difference of result between 
the two instruments is therefore -026 in. —about 24 feet. In 
the observations of like nature which were made on the Pic de 
Saney, the barometrical observation is defective, owing to the 
cistern containing so much mercury that the level of the mercury 
therein could not descend quite to that of the ivory point ; so that 
the column of ‘actually stood somewhat fower than what 
is registered. Yet the aneroid chows a pressure —-O64 in. 
higher than that which the barometer indicates on the summit, 
and the difference of result between the two instruments (obtained 
as in the previous observations) is —-12 in. This observation, 
then, scems to show that we have now arrived at a point in the 
scale of the aneroid (24° in.) where the indications begin to err 
from defect in the elasticity of the metallic vessel, on which the 
atmospheric originates motion in the instrament. On 
the Bic du Midi the error of the same Kind is certainly mare 
than 8-10 in. But bere the height demands that a lower 
pressure should be indicated than is pretended to be reached by 
the: Juation of the instrument. 

observations lead me then to conclude—Iet, that the 

aneroid may be used satisfactorily when sudden of atmos 
pheric pressure is what is required to be shown ; 2nd, that it 
ily be nsefally employed to determine diferences of 

‘a probable error equal to -03 in. or “04 in. of mercury, 

Slice and afer So checrracn Gat 











to wil 

when it ean be, compared tf 

within about 24 hours, with a good ordinary fixed barometer 
Wen te one 





reading to 1-100th of an inch. the aneroid is to be used 
for such purposes it should be carefully compared previously with 


the barometer at low under an p. Tt must 
alvaye be Clserveh te eats peat: T find that mine ‘stands 
033 in. lower when vertically than when in a hori- 
zontal positis Ir be furnished with a vernier to read to 
oe pg pale dad Naren ete tn 
mally tha it camt be depended on Tength of time, as 
an i ndent instrument, taecyatons Toesdied SO atow ae 
a pressure. 
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‘Taos I. 


Journal of Comparative Observations made with the Aneroid and Mer- 
‘carial Barometer in the Summer of 1850. 
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‘Tasie I.—continued. 
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‘Tame I—eontinued, 
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ae | 3a 
66 | 69 
se 170 
& |e 
Clermont, Hidta de I Rex. 
Lat 48° 47 N,; Lang. 3° 2° 
‘Aug.is, 9 O4sc|.+ | 6 +041 
it, 8 0 4,70 | 60 $048 
yi 9 04 [7 [ie paris 
3) 1s 1 ase] ze |e Fou 
Sammitof Le Pay de Parioa:— 
‘Ang. 18, 4 40rac| 58 | 6s sat | 4-005, 
Clermont, on return :— 
Ang.18, 6 45x.) 71 | 70 snr | +005 
‘Aug 9, 9 OAs | 35 | 72 sia0 | 014 
‘Summit of the Pay de Dome :—| 
‘Ang. 19, 1 80¥20.| 59 | 69 | 25-368 | 25-260] +108 | ++008 
‘Ang.19, 5 20 ra0.| 73 | 79 sur | peor 





‘Moat d'Or les Bains — 
‘Avg-20, 10 orac| + | 60 | a6-856 | a5-475 | sos 











at, 9 Cam! 64 | 64 | a5-402 | 26-995 | -0T7 
Sammit of Pie du Saney:— 

‘Ang. 21, 1 80 Pa. 62 | 24-024 | an-ssee|-170 | +064 
‘Mont Or tes Bains: 

‘Aug-al, 4 sora.| 63 | 64 | a6-s4s | as-a24 

Pry Se | geass | 26-400 

es ‘6a | 36-450 | 96-453 

ee a | 26454 | 96-450 

ae 65 | a6-410 | 36-384 











‘Ang.24, 9 oas.| 58-8) 66 | 96-770 | 29-718 

















+ Otmervation defective owing to Mercury inthe cistern not descending othe level 
of the ivory point. fo 
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Tasue L—continued. 
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Barometer broken before final reading. 
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‘Tantx I. 


Comparison between Standard Barometer (Newman's) and Portable 
‘Barometer (Barrow’s), both reduce to 32° Fahr. and corrected for 
‘Capillary Action, 
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Comparison between Aneroid Barometer and Newman's Standard, 
‘reluced to 32° Fahr. and to Portable Barometer. 
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—On the Adaptation of the Aneroid for the 
ureying in Tat By Grosom Baibe, LEDs RS, 
Corresponding Member of the Roya Geogrphical “fe vt 
London. Communicated by Col. RS, EROS. 
(Read February 26,1951 th 
‘One of the great desiderata with travellers is to be able to obtain 
an instrument for measuring elevations of moderate size, consider- 
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able portability, and immunity from injuries from the accidents 
‘apt to be encountered in journeying through new countries, 
feat degrees of nicety or exactitude are rarely attainable on 
fa first visit, and are willingly dispensed with, in comparison 
to tolerable’ approximation, when only attainable by great risk, 
trouble, and delay. ‘Tae’ mountain barometer can be made 
tolerably portable 0 fur as size and weight are concerned ; but 
in its strongest and most efficient form it is #0 extremely liable to 
fecidents, 80 expensive and so difficult in India to have it re- 
‘red oF replaced, that few travellers care to be encumbered with 
Teatall.. ‘The mountain thermometer has done excellent barometric 
service in India, but it has seldom happened that instruments cut 
finer than fifths of a degree have been made use of; at moderate 
clevations one degree corresponds to 600 fect ; so that even when 
degrees are cut to tenths, tho smallest division will not indicate 
Teas than 50 fect. A good barometer, reading to hundredths, will 
indicate 10 fect. ‘The mountain sympiesometer scarcely seems to 
iere'beon made we of at all amocgit ur—-whorefore, know not 
the instrument is quite as portable as the aneroid, and much Teas 
susceptible of injury than the mountain thermometer; it reads 
vith most the delicacy of « barometer, but i apt on eing Tong 
tise tn the country, to chango its rate Bl the anor 
fympicsometer in their boat forms require tobe frequently re- 
ferred to a standard barometer. ‘The mountain thermometer has 
vantage over both—that, once rated, it runs little 
Jibly wrong : Laay sensibly ; for, by’a late paper 
it appears that even thermometers alter very ma~ 
te dhele indications,* ‘The mountain thermometer, port 
able ns itis, is far from exompt from accidents, and, besides being, 
Tiable to be broken, is easily injured by means of careless handling, 
and broken while being boiled; the air is apt to get entangl 
with the mercury,—an accident often occurring to such an extent 
‘sto occasion the risk or destruction of the instrament.t Under all 

















= Me, John Adi, of Eainburgh, has pabilabed very intersting article in the 
« philosophical Joufoal’ for July” 1850,"0n the change whieh takes place inthe 
‘andaed pots of thermometers (pp. 121-128). "Thia apprary sometimes to amount 
Wiha Tolthan nietent of doptee fa few moot: this equal wo 400 feet in 
teams ugha en nt ft ad nha of tet 
JDeang the eefor. do not thinks say anerld or eympiesmnter likely go 
trong tthe exicnt of Haifa Inch—nearly the equivalent of this, i they bare 
‘ron fleraly taken care of au compared within a twelvemnouth or 49 with = 
Standard barometer, or, which tt the tame thingy rate from a pot of Keown 
“levatiso thatthe gover tate in the teat most be taken With allowances 
‘ee al that bas been ald fn favour of ounain Dermomscters 

the fllowing dsergtion ia given by Bt. Adie afte thermemetersenppied 
tyme Hay Gegrpiel Solty hey are the tot 

sche thermometers forthe determination of altitudes by the boiling point of 
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these circumstances, were the improvements of which the aneroid 
ia obviously susceptible applied t0 iy iti likely that, all inal s- 
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Jength of 90" at these tempertare. Dut iti evtbent that this length Would be 
‘han a0, ifwe drive out «portion of the mercury to make S13" vad at 
Dit where? wood when the Seales were meared” This is ty 
careflly Weighing the lea before and afer regalating ther for S13", and Ue 
al is stated. Ifthe larger quaatity of wercary give the length voted, the 
Tate quantity of meron fem repuaton to 21S" Sih gees cae 


scale, which seale is the true or corrected one, to be divided ob the thermometer 
ach degree is rabdivided into ffi or tenth party and cut on the glass stam of the 





thermometer, or may be laid dows on an attached scale 
“When the thermometer is tobe used the ball must be careful to 
ce that there are no small detached globules of air attached to the’ ‘of the 
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ihe ont of order. "Having had somo experience inthis, Limay mention the oe 
lowing a the reut:—The ir let purposty ta the istament always opto oe 
in [etwiat portions of the mercury. When the detached partion ie Sot 
E 300—then it may be brought back fat the 
tal olution, ether, oF ie considerable 
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‘one of the most convenient instruments the traveller can make use 
of within the limits to which it is trustworthy, whatever these may 
be, Mr. Adio considers them trustworthy fo 28 inches only, or 
about 2000 feet in altitude, and did it suit within this it would be 
imuch ; but it still remains to be seen whether it may not prove 
suitable to two or three times this elevation. 

Tt appears to me that at home the value of the instrument has 
been greatly underrated, and it has been looked on, notwithstand— 
ing all the ole that hag been mado about it, as litle better than 
a fair-weather glass fit enough to take the’ place of the whecl- 
barometer, but fit for nothing more. Nothing, certainly, ean be 
more ridiculous (than the legends “set fair,” * fair,” “change,” 
srin” ¢mmoeh ain,” and “stormy,” with which instruments ate 
encumbered, if they be meant for survey purposes. In 
Desean, er whscover troaghont toe weather We arcewtd 
indicates a state of perpetual tempest—and the same is the ease 
with all other localities of an elevation of 2000 feet—the legends 
are worse than perplexing and usclest; they occupy space which 
might be valuably employed otherwise. ‘The brass index, or 
register, may be expedient at home, where the instrument is used. 
‘2a weathet-glass only and people are too slovenly or careles to 
write down their observations. Here it is an encumbrance, eon- 
tinually in the way, and liable to bring about the breaking of the 
glass. It ought to be at once discarded. The aneroid, as used 
at home, is cut from 27°5 to 31 inches, though it indicates 2500 
fect : it ought to be cut all round the scale, or down to 23 inches 
at Keast. ‘This will suit for Simla, or the wuinmit of the Na- 
gherries. 

‘The following description of the aneroid, taken from Dr. 
Purdie Thomson, will make what is about to be stated more 
clear than it otherwise might be to the general reader 

“ The Aneroid Barometer—Since writing the precedi ra 
a Sc ane 
invented by ML Vidi. It was described by Professor Lloyd to the 
British Association, and reported to have stood the test of being 
placed under the receiver of an air-pump, when the indications cor- 
responded with those of the mercurial gauge to less than 0-01 inch. 
‘The principle upon which the instrument depends is the pressure of 
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the atmosphere upon'a metallic chamber partially exhausted, and to 
feonstructed, that By a system of levers a motion is given to an index- 
hand which moves upon a dial. 

Ne'The principle of the vacuum-ease was formerly applied by Mf, 
Conte* in Exypt, but from the faulty mode of constructing his in- 
strument, itwas rejected and neglected. 

Ye Upon comparison of indications made with the aneroid barometer 
not corrected for the particular temperature—and a very perfect 
mercurial barometer, given by Mr. Dent, we find that from forty-nine 
‘olwervations made between the Gtlr January and 23rd February, 1848, 
the mean difference was 01037 inch, the wreroid being in excem; and 
from sixty similar observations made with a standard barometer, during 
December, 1848, and between the rt and Blst Janvary, 1849, the 
‘mean difference amounted to 0-026 inch, the mercurial being, in this 
‘case, in excess over the ancroid barometer, Combining these observa 
tions (109 in number) a mean difference amounting to 00025 ineh is 
found to exist, the indications of the aneroid being in excess}, For 
general ‘wo the instrument is thus shown to be well suited; for the 
Soeasurement of heights itis peculiarly adapted, from its portability and 
comparative strength an formate purples we know of no better 
instrament, 

T represents the external appearance of the anerold baro= 

1 ite internal arrangement, where the dial is supposed £0 

the index hand retained ; and Fig, 3 0 perspective 
the same 
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“In Fig. 2, ais the metallic chamber or vacuum-vase, which receives 
the atmospheric impressions; it is corrugated in concentric circles, 
which increases its elasticity, and renders it more susceptible of atmos- 
pheric impressions; 2 is the tube, hermetically sealed, through which 
the air in a is exhausted, At the centre of a there is a solid cylin 
Arical projection 2, to the top of which the chief lever ede is attached 
—this lever, which is of the second order, rests upon fixed pins, (F 
flere, pace vertically, wad upon « spiral spring ander dy but it is 
perfectly mobile, ‘extremity ¢ of this lever is attached by a 
vertical rod and. bow-shaped spring f, with another lever to which a 
watch-chain g is fastened, and extended to A, where it works upon a 
drum fixed to the axis of the index-hand, connected with a delicate 
spring at f,—the vertical motion is thus. changed to a horizontal one, 
fand ‘the hand, which is attached to the metallic plate i, is thnreby 
moved upon the dial, ‘The movement originating in the vacuume 
‘chamber is, multiplied by these levers, 40 that a change in the corrus 
ieated surfaces, amounting to 1-220th of an inch, carries the point of 
the index-hand through a space of 8 inches on the dial, 

In Fig, 3 the vacuum-chamber is represented by D; the large 
lever by C, resting upon the fulera BB and spiral spring S, and sup- 
porting the box D by the pin K. At the extremity of C is seen the 
Vertical rod (1) eonnieeting it with the levers (2 and &) by the bow- 




















shaped spring (4). ‘The square-headed screws be, by screwing or une 
sorewing, admit an alteration inthe distance of preys god the 
‘enable the index-hand to move over a space ing with tl 
seale of a mercurial barometer. To the lever (8) is attached a light 
rod, terminating with the watch-chain, which is attached to the dram 
fastened to the axis, ‘The handle is kept firmly fixed when not in 
motion, by a delicate flat spring attached to the axis, acting 
t the force of the levers, and always in a state of tension. Fis 
we exhausting tube : and A, at the back of the instrament, is a screw, 
which, upon being turned, alters the position of the index-hand, 
thus enables the observer to adjust the aneroid to any mecurial baro- 
meter. ‘The atmospheric pressire increasing on D vill eau a slight 
depression of the corrugated surfuce to which K is attached, 
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‘corresponding inclination of the lever C; bat as this lever is resting 
pon Unmoveable falera at BB, the motion will take place chiefly over 
the spiral spriog S, the increased distance of the lever being as six 10 
ones The chamber being 25 inches in diameter, the pressure 
Gf the atmosphere should be about 73 Ibs. upon the corrugated 
‘hat owing to various canses it is not more than 44 Tbs. 
Figs. 4 and 5 represent the vacoun-case, separated from the levers. 
he former shows the case before exhaustion ; the latter after the air 
has been withdmwn. indicate the lapping over of the thin 











corrugated metallic diaphragms, where they are soldered to the rim ; 
‘D is the vacoum-chamber, with F the tube: and L the 
werew part fizing D to the metallic plate N below. In Fig. 5 the 
sacuum-case is ina state of compression after being extausted, and Mf 
fg palled by the pin K, places 

State of tension. ‘The dotted line marks the position of the diaphragms 
AMler the intrdoction of the es hie eects compensation for 
‘changes in the capacity of the case by alterations of temperature. 
Gane atte amety ofthe co woul be dninishel by het 
and increased by cold, but the changes in the elasticity of the gaseous 
oid by varyiog temperatures effect compensation. | In using: the 
aneroid barometer for scientifle purposes, & thermometrical cor- 
rection is required. ‘This is made by earefully noticing the indication 
Of the instrument i the exteroal ftowpvere then placing it befre 8 
fire il the thermometer indicates 100° F., and watching. the change 

the 








which bas taken place. The variation of the hand, divided 
‘of the thermometer, gives the quantity for each degree, 
‘amount will be sometimes ia excess, occasionally in defeet."—Dr. D. P. 
"Thomson's Introduction to Meteorology, pp. 447-452. 
"The following are the results of various comparisons betwixt 
the aneroid and barometer, made at different elevations, up to 2000 
feet above the level of the sea; farther than this I have not 


The survey station at Nea Tonge, between Trombay and 
‘Mehal, exactly 10006 feet above the mean level of the sea, as 
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ascertained by theodolite, afforded a very suitable place for ex- 
periment, and the collection of instruments in possession of the 
Geographical Society offered a most convenient, ity for 
etermining the point. The beautfal standard barometers by 

2 , were, wit Mi 





‘comparison, 
feet ahove the level of the sea, and No. 1 in the Geographical 
Society’s rooms, 35 feet lower, for reference. The first observa~ 
tiofi was made at 572, about halfway up the hill, where ba- 
rometer No. 4 stood at 29-600, temperature 84°; at Baleaira it 
Ind stood at 29874 at Srv, temperature it 

fallen 0274. ‘The three aneroids stood as follows :— 





‘Mean °306. ‘There was no time to try 
moter here. On the top of the hill three barometers were made 
use of, exactly as at the survey-station; the cisterns were six 
inches above ground, ‘The following is the result 











E i es 
arometers at Balesira st 39... sass. +. Ber 
Barometers; a Sarvey Staion 6 Fae! 38-966 > 1 aS-oab > 38-86 

Difiresce = wa. 
‘Mean -889, The temperature at Baleairn was 5° higher than 


that above. No correction for this was at this 
Aner 28 above 





‘Mean ‘972, Difference from barometric mean -083. 
‘The following experiments were made at the level of the sea 
at halétide, and at Balesira on the summit of the rook close 

yy 
x. 


No. fo. 


Ne 
+ 30 


Barometer, lover 
Barometer, upper > 2 850 








2 
29°996 
706 





5 
Aneroid, lower... 39-910. 
‘Aneroid, upper 2 > ewe DL 


laleélale 





Yor. xxt. 
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‘The mean depression of the aneroids was thus -067, that of the 
arometer was “D74 ; difference -007—seven thousandth parts of 
an inch. . 

T took three instruments to Poona with me in the end of July. 
‘Two of these belonged to Messrs. ‘Treacher, one to the Society, 
this Tast being sadly out of omer; the cause of error was not 
observed at the time, it arose from the slackening of some of the 
screws, since tightened. 

‘The results were the following :—the standard barometers 
‘employed were Nos. 1 and 2, two of the finest sent out by Mr. 
‘Adie? the way they kept together was admirable, ‘Themoun- 
tain sympiesometer referred to was a very elegant instrument 
procured for Colonel Carapbell, whose indications were also very 
hecurate, and in most perfect harmony with those of the other 
instruments, On comparing the instruments at Senreo, about 
TO fact above tho level of the. sea, they stood on tho 22nd of 
July at 10 aa a» ander the thermometor being 84°, the cor 
rection fr temperature ofthe barometer bere oped “149, ‘The 
standard at the observatory at this date was 29667, the instru 
ment being 82 fect above the lovel of the sea, 

a Moonta 


— le 


goats ap-dan 297750 
Tho fllowing wero the realings ofthe instruments re 

at Poona at 10a.x. on the 27th; the obsorvatory standard had 

botwit these two dates sunk from 20867 to 20187, oF by 
$080 :— 


‘Temperature at Poona 76%, barometer corrected, 




















aang 377890 a7400 srton 7480 
Difference betwixt Bombay and Poona— 
190319 1980 1s os 90 


‘The coincidences here betwixt the barometer and mountain 
sympiesometers, and Mr. Treacher’s ancroids, are as close 


hice 

experiments mere performed at Colonel Grants at the 
extreme end of the artillery lines his house is pretty nearly on 
a level with the church, the top of the spire of which is set down 
in the trigonometrical survey at 2038 feet above the level of the 
sea; assuming the spire at 138, this will be 1900. Mr. 
‘Treacher’s instruments were only cut to 27° inches, and that 
belonging to the Society, cut to 23, was unserviceable, so that the 
doubt expressed by Mr. Adie, as to whether or not ancroids are. 
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trustworthy below 28 inches for survey purposes, remaine un 
ed. 

T took our own aneroid to the top of Bapdiew Ghaut alon; 
with me ; the following were the results :—but, as already stat 
the instrument was unserviceable, $0 that no conclusion from its 
indications can in this ease be drawn. ‘The perfection of the 
‘mountain syrmpiesometer is very remarkable : 


Bopdiew Ghaut, August 23. 
Bacon |. Sympleometes, Thermometer, 
Poona, 74a 6s + + 37-002. 2000. + TO 
Tapia Gaus, 94s." 2 aera 2 J aermb St ta 
1205 130 
‘The barometer is corrected for temperature to 32°, 

‘Since these experiments were made, others have been con- 
eluded by Professor Patton, an extract from an account of which, 
ately read before the Geographical Society, is subjoined :— 

Remarks on the Aneroid-—Considerable discussion has of lato 
arisen on the subject of the aneroid barometer, aud great uncertainty 
still exists in reference to its utility, A letter from the eminent 
iostrument-maker, Mr, Adie, read before a late meeting of this So- 
ciety, has tended ¥ery much to increase previously existing doubts of 
Iness in ancertaining high altitudes, for which its portability 
‘and cheapness would have made it partienlarly suitable. ‘This Society 
sso using ordered & supply from England itis of great importance 
not only to have those doubis set at rest, but also to have some means 
of testing their correctness, in order to inform purchasers of the linits 
within whl thy can be trad, In order fo do wo, 1 obaina two 
aneroids, one belonging to Mr. Treacher, graduated’ to 27°5 inches, 
‘and one belonging to. the Society, graduated to 2% inches, and sub- 
Jected them to the following experiment. Tn the neck of a flask eon 
taining a small quantity of mercury, I ingerted a small bent tube, and 
when the flask was inyerted, the mercury of course stood at the sume 
Tevel in. the flask and in the tube. 

{Tho flak was properly wupported ona all retort sand, and the 
aneroids were then placed under the receiver of an air-pump, and a 
fow strokes given to the pump. When the air became a Tittle rarified 
in the receiver, the elastic force of the air in the flask pressed down 
the mereury, andl the degree of exhaustion was measured by the alti- 
tude to which the mercury rose in the tube. ‘Therefore, neglecting 
for the present the diminution of the elastic foree of the air in the 
flask, arising from the increase of yolume, and neglecting also the 
change in the temperature under the receiver, the rixe of mereury in 
the tbe should be exactly equal to the fall indicated by the aneroi, 


* On this point see Profesor Patton's Observations at Mahabuleshwar, ad also 
‘howe of Colobel Yorke ou the Puy de Dome, yin this No.of the Jourtal-E, 


25227 aie 
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id vice versa. And this was the case in each of the experiments, as 
till be econ Tom tho readings given bolow.. ‘The air was first pumped 
out, and the receiver not being perfectly airtight, it re-entered 
‘gradually, and readings were ttken at the sauic instant by myself aud 
Mr, Andasoer Franjes. 
‘ ‘Trxactna’s Axenor, No, 1. 
bd 
Tach 
+ 5 
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Mewar in Tobe. 
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“In the frst exper 





ent the aneroid rose 2°55 inches, and the mer- 
gury fell the same; in the seeond, the rise is 3°25 inches, and the fall 
3°; and in the third, the rise is 5*2 inches, and the fall 5-26 inches. 
This close coincidence is remarkable, and requires to be accounted 
for, and explained, because it would really indicate a considerable 
error in the aneroid, rather than prove its exactness. Tn the last 
experiment, thé mercury in the tube fell 5-2 inches: the volume of 
the air in the flask was therefore lessened, aud consequently ita elastic 
force increased. ‘This increase 1 ascertained by measuring the volute 
of the air in the flask, and the volume of 5-2 in, of the tube to be 
equal to a pressure of “27 of an inch of mercury. ‘The aneroid, 
therefore, instead of coinciding, should have differed by this amount 
from the reading of the tube; that is, the mereury should have fallen 
Jess than the aneroid by -27 of an inch. But a little consideration of 
the circumstances of the ease will account for the discrepancy 
Prove that in this lange range of 5:2 inches the aneroid differed. 
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Jess quantity than -27 of an inch from the truth. ‘The total fall of 
in the tube should be diminished by the vise of the m 
in the flask, and this must have amounted to about 1-10th of au inch. 
‘The mereury used in the experiment was not pure, and should be 
corrected for temperature; and therefore the fall, which seems to 
represent a change of pressure of 5+25 inches, must be much less, and. 
when the inereased pressure in the flask is then added, the discrepancy 
will be incousiderable. T have uot been able to ascertain the amount 
‘of error due to these causes, nor to the change of temperature of the 
ab a the seal, bn Stare Seeraions wih more eric ne 
ratus T shall be able to do so. Krom these experiments I felt sa 
that the aneroid No. 2 would not differ from a mercurial barometer 
by more than 1-10: of an inch, if carried toa height of 6000 feet. 
Sinee these experiments were male, I have had an -opportunity. of 
taking it.with me to Mahabuleshiur, and of comparing it with the 
sympiesometer, and the results given below show how accurately ny 
anticipations lave been fulilled—at least, as far as 4500 feet. Dr. 
Buist's observations at Poona had already proved its correctness to the 
height of 2000 feet. 
‘Aner, Syrpremneter, Themorter 
39°50. « 90-0 12 ofclock at noon—level of seae 

30.5 2 jes 30 dino ‘ditto. 
29°65 Sf 83-6 fase, Mar River, 
38-03 185-5 Shea 
25°04 2 68+5 Of rot, Monastery, Mabatolestorar. 

“<The coincidence between the two instruments is scen to be very 
exact, the total fall of the aneroid being 4-01, and of the sympieso- 
meter 4-02. 

© The following are the readings of the aheroid and thermometer at 
different places between Mahabuleshwar and Poona:— 

‘Avert. Thermomater, 























et 21, 65-0 94 at, Monastery, Mababuleshwur, 
a 68:0 4 nse, top of To Ghat 

pa 720. Seats bottom of dite, 

mo. 78:5 TopotGhaat. 

ae Bottom of dit 

3a ‘Top of Ghat rear Pooas, 6 rt. 
3a Poona lines. 10 ran, 

3a 85 Dito at roe. 

338 are7 2 785 © Dito | ame 


“A very slight examination of these observations will. show How 
seonibly the aneroid ie tetel on by the smallet undulations of the 
ground, and it acts as freely at 25 inches as at 30, 

“They make no pretence to great accuracy, beeause most of them 
were taken when the palkee in which I was carried was in actual mo- 
ton, but this only proves more strongly the value of the iustrument 
for general purposes. 

“When the merits of the aneroid beeome known, aud confidence is 
place in its nications, it will probably pers all other portable 
instruments for ascertaining the heights of mountains: I have there- 
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fore prepared the following table, which will enable any one who ean 
molly and divide to oblain altos with all the aceuracy tht it 
required for practical purposes. The formula used in the ealeulation 
is given by Poisson in the second volume of his * Traité de Mé- 





A 

sae 
BLL) Frees 

er OF 

‘where ¢ and ¢’ are the temperatures of the alr in degree of the centi- 

grade thermometer at the two places of observation, h and A’ the length 

Of the barometric columns, nd Z the highest iu mtrex 


‘Tanus to faciitate Carevtarions of Uxtowrs of Mouxrarns, 


% = 18900.. 








ar ae | 47? sats | ox 1 sro 
a sana | 4s siaso | os m Mn 
MH tase | 49 Ban06 | 4 1) 7800 
35 sams | 0 Basia | 05. 80 38007 
a asa | ot sano | 6 st baiye 
aT tao | auras | a7 2 bao 
33 sas | sa sanae | 8 83 oxa06 
o9 sms | oe san79 | 69 4 o8aTE 
4 sams | 55 Bto03 | 70 8558030 
41 sue | 36 goat | 71 8658706 
4 saat oomas | 72 7 5uka 
433007 boat | 73, 8 en00 
44 and assei | 74 9 59085 
4 990, sort | 75 90 oolTE 
46 uous | ot S870 | 76 ooae 





“ Rute-—Maltiply the number in the table opposite to the mean of 
the temperatures of the two places in degrocs of Fahrenheit, by the 
difference of the barometric heights, and divide by their sum. ‘The 
‘quotient is tho height in feet. 

+ Ezample—On the 20th of October, 1850, the barometer stood at 
20°85 in the Mhar river near the sea, the thermometer indicating 
88°65 and at the Monastery Mahabuleshwur it fell to 25°79, and the 
thermometer to 68:5, Required the height. Here the mean tem- 

ture is 76°, opposite to whieh in the table is found 57541, which 
ing multiplied by 406, the difference, and divided by 65*6t, the 














un of the rio heights, gives 4198 feet, the height required. 
‘Tantus of Heromts found by the AxnnorD. 

Feet. 

Kenctoxs, shove the level of the son es 
Min cee ae 

Monat Cavcge chove cere ib” 7 ashe 

Hight Ghani, sore Poon ine 

q inte 

pst above the level of the sen 2025 





“These heights, as far as have been able to ascertain, coincide yery 
nearly with the heights ascertained by other means. Indeed no single 
‘observation of the barometer at one of the places could be expected to 
give it more accurately. 
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“Leslie's rule is very convenient, and sufficiently accurate; but the 
‘correction for the temperature of the air at the two places is often 
neglected in practice—and even in some scientific warks the fact of a 
correction being required is not mentioned. Bat this correction 
‘cauinot be omitted, beeause in the case of Mahabulestwur it amounts 
to upwards of 400 feet, and in the ease of Poon to about 180 feet. 
‘The results, however, are alirays too small, because in his investiga- 
tion he was ouly anxious to obtain an approximation, and neglected 
systematically all but round numbers; and all the omissions tended to 
Teduce the apparent height. Near the equator, the diminution of the 
force of gravity is another source of error, which still more diminishes 
the height deduced from the usual formula. I have therefore used 
in the formation of the table given above, the number 52416, deduced 
from Poison’s formula, in preference 10 52000 used by Leslie. Be- 
sides, the thermometer in general use being graduated according to 
Fahreabet’s tale) itis inconveniat fo te obliged to conver the 
degrees into those of the centi ‘As some persons may prefer the 
{oe Of his ruby Tadd i, wh tbe example ‘given, abate, Worked 
out 

\ Leslit’s Rule—As the sim of the mercurial colomng i to thelr 
difference, +0 is the constant nomber 52000 feet to the approximate 
height. Correct the approximate elevation by shifts decimal 
Polat thre places back the eft, and amaltipty by twice the auth of 
the ‘of the detached thermometer : this product being now 
sulded, will give the true weight. 

Taking the former exafmple, we have, 55°64 : 4:06 :: 52000 : 8793, 
the approximate height, and the correetion_is 3-798. x 99-7 = 878, 
Jick gives forthe troe height 4171, difering from the former by 27 


OF the more minute daily variations, atl the eorrections, if any, 
that arv to be applied, T hape to be able fo have some account for tl 
‘next meeting of the . 

“ Sixt Nov., 1850." “ Josern Patton, 


‘The dial plate, as we sball call it, is about four inches in 
diameter; the scale is engraven about half an inch in from the 
‘edge of the dial, it is by consequence nine inches in cirenmfer- 
fence, and ae rand is divided from 28 to 8, of 
over a space of eight i space corresponding to a baro~ 
tetrcal inch, being ths in ealty'1'125 chen: ths jn divided 
into tenths, each tenth being subdivided into quarters, so that the 
instrument reads to (7035; it may be extended to half this, orto 
5 
‘The space betwixt the present scale and the extreme edge of 
She da aa ac a rend all nds epi o Sone 
‘words stormy, much rain, rain, change, fair, and set 
fiir —calealated in India i 
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of the dial, should be sunk underneath it, so as not to interfere 
with the scale, or sweep of the index. ‘The scale should be cut 
at the extreme outer edge of the dial plate; by this a fourth 
vould be gained in space without altering the mechanista oF farm 
of the instrument. An inch will thus be represented by a space 
of 1° in length, instead of 1°125, and this may easily be sub- 
divided into hundredth parts, capable of being estimated to half 
this, or to 0-005. ‘Troughton's marine barometers, when meant 
to read without a vernier, are eut to hundredths of an inch, each 
division being a third less than what I have recommended for the 
aneroid. As already stated, the brass index is a mere encum- 
branee, endangering the gliss, and continually in the way ; it 
ought at once to be abandoned. ‘The steel index ought to be 
made much finer, and more delicate than at present, as fine, in 
fact, as the seconds hand of a wateh : just nov it ceupies a space 
corresponding to about two-hundredths of an inch. Reducing its 
dimensions has another advantage besides improving the delicacy 
of the reading—it diminishes its mass and momentum, and so 
Fide us of tremor and vibration when the instrument is moved 
about. 

‘The improvements suggested are all too obvious to require to 
be more than mentioned ; they can be carried out without. in any 
way inereasing tho expense, size, ov complexity ofthe instrument, 
and ought to be insisted on by all those ordering aneroids for sur” 
eying , or for service of any sort in India, 

Should Mr. Adie’s surmise prove correct, and the aneroid at 
Pressures under 28 inches cease, as at present cut, to harmonize 
with the haro it would be well; with an instrument so com- 

t and convenient, to see whether a scries of an ids could not 
 s0 made as to serve in succession for any ordinary elevation ; 
or whether tho portions of the scale lower than those on the 
common ancroid might not be so altered as to aflird the correct 
pressure, Ono instrument might serve for the first 2000 fect, a 
second when only marked up to 28 inches might carry ns 2000 
fect higher, and go on. ‘The matter might be very easily deter 
mined under the receiver of an air-pump, without actnal ascent, 
the barometric gauge, with a good seale, answering as well as the 
barometer itself, 

‘The neatly glued, leather-covered, velvet-lined box, in which 
the aneroid is enclosed, is totally unsuited to India: a hot Deccan 
wind will warp, twist, and split it in pieces; a wet monsoon at- 
mosphere dissolve all the glue, mould the stung, and rot both 
eather and velvet. To meet the risks of climate and. ron, 
usage, it ought to be provided with a strong brass, copper, or zing 
box, of its own form, but some inch greater in diameter and 
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depth, s0 as to present half'an inch of clear space all around. 
ie et to bse ei air, with straps of cork, or with 
India-rubber, or fitted up with springs—fitted up in some. such 
way as to diminish the risks of concussion or vibration, Were 
tho whole after this sewed round with soft leather, like the cover 
of a spy-glass or powder-fask, and the instrument made to slin 
across the shoulder, it would, think, be so thoroughly protected 
as to roduce the risk incurred to a more trifle. 

In tho.case of this, as in that of all the other instruments, it 
ought to be « maxim’ that weight with us is always a 
matter to security ; and that all the dangers likely to be encoun 
tered should be provided against at home; and it should never be 
forgotten that nothing that will warp with leat, such as a thin 
piece of board, soften with any amount of damp combined with 
warmth auch ae gluo or, gum, or attract insects such as paste, 
unless thoroughly poisoned by corrosive sublimate, should be sent 
to India and that as inetrumnent-makers, or even good mhiaion 
are things almost unknown amongst us, that things apt to get out 
of over should be made as simple and as easy to take to pieces 
fas pouaible.® 











VIL—On the Physical Geography of the Provinces of Kumdon 

‘anid Garhi in the Himdlaya Mountains, and of the adjotning 

its of Tibet. By R. Srnacuny, Esq, of the Bengal 

Engineers. Communicated by Sir Roderick I. Murchison. 
(Moa May 12,1881) 

Aurovan wo are still almost entirely dependent upon Chinese 
geographers for our topographical knowledge of what has been 
called Central Asia, some small accessions to our stock of infor= 
mation are gradually being made which render it necessary for us 
to modify from time to time our preconceived ideas of the phy 
nature of this region, from which European travellers still cone 
tinue to be most jealously excluded by the policy of the Chinese, 
who are everywhere paramount between Siberia and India. 

‘The compitrativoly small elevation of the greater portion of this 
“terra incognita” was, I think, first pointed out by Humboldt, 
and we were taught by him, most correctly, that the high Tanda 
were confined to its more ‘southern parts, which are commonly 
known to us under the name of Tibet, 

‘This elevated region, to which it is that T now propose to direct 
Your attention more particularly, extends through nearly 30° of 

«Seo also the Paper by Lieut. Kay, RN. Direclor of the Royal Obserraiory, — 

Se ear ey ab 
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longitude’ from the sources of the Ons to thse of the Hoang, 
the Yellow river of China, We are familiar with the mountains 
that abut upon, and indeed form its southern edge, as the Himi- 
Jaya 5 while there seems every reason to that the chain 
that appears upon our maps as the Kouenlun in like manner 
forms its termination to the north. The plains of northem. India, 
‘whose greatest clevation above the sea is not more than 1200 feet, 
are spread out for an extent of upwards of 1500 miles its 
southern face; the countries around Yarkund and Khoten form- 
ing an equally striking platen, fram which it rises on the 
‘at an altitude that ean hardly exceed 3000 feet, ax we may safely 
infor from the nature of its vegetable productions, 
‘The journeys of our modern travelers bare ben alt entirely 
confined tothe southern or Himalayan border of this ng 
its northern deckivity has only once been reached. Lite. is 
known of the interior or more northern parts, with the exception 
the countries that lie on the upper portions of the 
Indus. It is therefore impossible to offer any general account of 


can be gleaned of the rest, it appears to be with few exceptions 
broken up into a mass of mountain, the average clevation of 
whose surface is very great, often exceeding in altitude 18,000 
feet. I would further add, that it is the opinion of my brother 

i rose. residence in Ladik, 
the north-western Himélaya, 
correct conclusions on such 





ehains form the north and 

obaaen ions ead me to cuneur entirely 
ving thus attemy to give some i 
features of this ve nl le region, fsb 
teste rather more fully anes of te’ mie, nt 
Jinrities of those parts of the mountains in which 
observations have been made ; viz. the. British 
vinces of Kuméon and Garhwal, and the 
{immediately contiguous to our fronticr. Add in doing this itis 
necesary that T should expla’ that, although those Sera tok 
‘auch goneral similarity in the structure of the various parts of 
thew mountainy ye tat my remarks are ony to be comiered 
4 stcctly applicable tothe particular region that T have jot spe 
con 
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T would here alto add, that it is altogether to Mr, Thomason, 
the present Lieut.-Governor of the north-western provinces of 
engal, that I am indebted. for the opportunitios I have had of 
mitking the researches of which I am about to give a short 
account T having been employed by the Indian Government, at 
that gentleman’ suggestion, for thie special objet during the 
yours 1848 and 1849, 


Coxrriaunation or Sunvacn. 


Plain of Tulia-—Mlong the whole of the southern fico of the 
Hitdlaya, from the dcbouche of the Indus to that of the Bréhma~ 
pritra, extends a vast unbroken plain, which is prolonged southward 
to the Bay of Bengal near Calcutta on the one band, while on the 
other it follows the Indus through the Panjab and Scinde to the 
‘Arabian Sea, covering in all an area of nearly 500,000 square miles, 
‘The highest portion of this plain is that between the rivers Sutlej 
‘and Juma, and its elevation along the foot of the mountains is 
thor probably abortt 1200 feet above the sea. 

‘Sicalik Hills.—The transition from the plains to the mountains 
ig sudden and well defined. A line of hills that has been called 
the Siwalik or sub-Himalayan range, and that will be well known 
to geologic bythe stking palmonilogealdncveieg ma tere 
by Dr. Faleonér and Colonel Cantley, rise abruptly and without any 
ifitermediate undulating ground from the apparently perfectly level 
‘surface of the flat country, Their elevation varies from a fow 
Tnundred to thse or four thousand feet, ‘These hills seem to have, 
with hardly any exception, a well-defined existence along the 
‘whole of the southern edge of the Himalaya, presenting much the 
same general features along the entire line of mountains. 

int—The strata of which they consist usually dipping invards 
tdverds the general mass of the wountaina = oep face i tarned 
towards tho plains, while a long gentle declivity slopes inwards and 
forms a qhallow valley by meeting tho foot of tho next line, of 
mountains that runs on the whole parallel to the outer line, but 
from five to ten miles further in. ‘This longitudinal depression, as 
may bo supposed, is by no means continuous, but is broken up 
into separate short valleys by the occasional partial confluence of 
tho two ranges of hills that usually form distinet lines, and by 
the f the streams that drain the ilar of she sou 
tains. loors of these valle appear to be covered 
with a deposit of boulder and podirey opts somewhat stooply 
from the great mountains that bound them on the north, $0 that 
the whole is considerably raised above the level of the plain with 
‘uty reaching an elevation of about 2500 feet above the tea. ‘The 
drainage of these salloys ustally collects aloog their longitudinal 
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axis, and cither falls into some of the larger streams that cross 
them, or less frequently by a sudden bend to the south finds an 
eseape for itself into the plains through a rupture in the low outer 
Tino of ills. These valleys are in the country with which am 
acquainted called “Duin.” and according to Mr. Hodgson they 
are termed * Miri " in Nepal, 

Tardi—I may bere mention that in some works on Physical 
Geography these valleys have been confounded with what is locally 
called the © Tari,” oF “Tariyéniy'—a thing totaly distinct, Along 
the southern edge of the outer hills extends a band of 10 miles 
‘or so in breaidth, usually covered hy forest, and remarkable for 
its utter want of water. All the minor streams, as they leave the 
hills, excepting when swollen by the periodical ‘rains, are rapidly 
abworbed and disappear in tho sandy and shingly dposits that 
there wail 5 aa wells have to be sunk to a great Lie 
throughout this tract before water can be met with. "Phe surface 
slope of this absorbent band is very considerable near the hills, 
ut rapidly diminishes as we recede from them, and we usually 
find that at a distance of from 10 to 20 miles from the foot of the 

il ha character of the country changes rather suddenly the 
extremely dry forest belt being sucdeeded by a line of swamp clothed 
bya thick growth of reeds and grasses, 

Tt has been often supposed that this swampy tract, which is the 
true Tardi, was formed by an actual depression iw the general 
surface of the country, bit this seems to be altogether an erro~ 





























cous en thes truth Ung that along this ine the drainage of 
the higher country beyond breaks out in copious springs that col~ 
Jeot into swamps, partly perhaps from artificial obstructions made 





for the purpose of utilizing the water for irrigation, but chiefly I 
conceive from the small slope of the country through which the 
drainage has to be carried off, which can otly amount to a few 
inches in the mile for a distance of many hundred miles from the 
fea, “We eve acoringly that this peculiar feture is conn to 
the country to the east of the Ganges, the general level of which 
is considerably less than that to the west of that river. 

Mountain Rapion.—The moonataics that T have already alludod 
to as forming a line on the whole parallel to the outer hills, but 
from five to ten miles further in, rise somewhat suddenly to an 
average clevation of perhaps 7000 fect, and with these we enter the 
great mountain region that extends to the north over a breadth of 
‘upwards of 500 miles, For a distance of from 60 to 70 miles from 
the outer range of hills we find that the mountains are usually of 
to very great height, their summits rarely exceeding 10,000 feet 
in altitude. ‘They then, hovever, again rise rather abruptly and 
form that wonderful range of snowy mountains that surpasses in its 
elevation all other parts of the egth’s surface now known to us, 
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Great Peaks —The loftiest peaks are generally met with from 
about the 80th to the 90th mile from the southern edge of the chain. 
Late measurements have shown that more than. one of these 
excoeds 28,000 fect inheight: in the distriets with which Tam eon= 
vorsant, which have been more completely surveyed than the rest of 
the mountains, there are five or six peaks that are above 24,000 feet, 
fand the number that exceeds 20,000 feet is very great. ‘The great 
peaks in Kumnéon and Garhwél, as may be seen by a reference 
tthe map, are not fund on a continuous ridge, but are grouped 
together in masses, that are separated one from the other by deep 
depressions through which flow the streams that. drain those parts 
of the mountains that are immediately contiguows:to the north, 
So far as we can judge from the very imperfect maps of the parts 
of tho Himalaya to the east of these provinces, the same sort of 
arrangement appears to hold there also; the great peaks being, 
found in detached clusters arranged along. the same genceal Hine 
‘at a distance of about. 80 or 90 miles from the southern extremity 
of the monntans wile the deuinge of a consierable portion of 
the country to tho north of them passes through the deep gaps 
is 


















that lie between the different groups. ‘To the west of the 
something ofthe sumo teodengy may be truoed but auch loss dh 
tinctly. 

Vatieys —The valleys that travorso the mountains between the 
snowy ranges and th nost part little more than 
gigantic ravines, at th flows the river each con 
tains, in a very contracted channel, which at intervals only opens 
fi ate a allavial fat, capable of cultivation. ‘Th lord of the 
bottom of these valleys is, of course, very various ; but in tracin 
‘up the courses of the larger streams we usually arrive within 1 
miles in a direct line from the snowy peaks, without having risen 
to more than 4000 or 5000 feet. In procecding, however, we 
find that where we cross the Tine on which the great peaks are 
situated. the ascent very rapidly increases, and a very fow miles 
cearties the river-bed up to an altitude of 9000 or 10,000 fect : 
thus showing that the sudden increase of height of the mountains 
‘long. this line is not confiaed to the peaks alone, but is a general 
clevation of the whole surface. As we pass to the north from the 
line of greatest elevation, the diminution of the altitude of the 
ridges is not much, while the level of the bottom of the valleys is 
constantly inereasing in ts, therefore, not improbable that 
the mean height of the whole may actually increase as we recede 
from the great peaks until we reach the watershed of the streams 
that flow to the S, which is found at about 26 miles to the N, 
of those peaks. 

Tn passing through the most elevated. portions of the mountains, 
the traveller, who naturally expects fo see scenes of surprising 
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‘magnificence amid these gigantic snow-clad pi is too often 
Bsthed ts tadiaghomasls rs packs pope along the 
narrow gorges that traverse these regions, he can but seldom see 
anything the rocks that frown immediately over his head. 
‘Exceptions there are, though few, to this rule, and we 
fare sometimes able to snatch from the summits of the higher 
pisses, in the rare intervals during which they are not shrouded 
in mist, views of stupendous and chaotic massés of mountain that 
fill the mind with astonishment and awe. 

Passage into Tibet.—Nor is the scene itself, when 
wo at length reach the watershed ped rate 
have been spent in traversing mountain after mountain, of the 
seeming interminable succession of which the eye begins to tire, 
while the incessant roar of the torrents that rash by begins to 
weary the ear, we are bere suddenly arrested by seeing spread 
out before us a plain, that without sign of water, of vegetation, 
or of animal life, stretches away, as far as the eye can reach, in 
‘a north-westerly direction ; behind which rise mountains that gra- 
dually fade away in the distance, with here and there only a peak 
lightly tipped with snow. 

Elecated Plain.—This, in fact, is the very plain which was seen 
by some of the earliest missionary travellers in Tibet, and the 
account of whose existence gave Fise to the idea that the whole 
country was a vast plain of immense altitude. When it became 
apparent, as it ultimately did from the accounts of subsequent 
travellers, that a great of Tibet was a confused mass of 
‘mountain, doubts were on the existence of any plains at 
all, and it has become necessary, so to speak, to re-discover this 
very remarkable feature of these mountains. 

¢ plain immediately to the N. of the British Himalayan 
Provinces ig sbout 120 miles in length, and 15 to 60 in extrome 
weadth. ‘The mountains that bound it to the N., as I have 
already noticed, hardly appear to be what we should call snowy, 
sd Ahly ane by ian cee Ligh en of the Himalaya 
on its eguthern edge. ‘The beight of the calchrated peak Kalle 
has been determined by purely trigonometrical operations to be 
not quite 22,000 feet ; while anotlier peak, more to the W., one 
of the few that just entered the region of perpetual snow, was 
similarly found to be little abore 20,500 feet. 

The surface of the plain itself, which has been traversed 
throughout its length by my brother Captain Henry Strachey, as 
well as to a less extent by myself, in company with Mr. Winter- 
bottom, varies in elevation from above 16,000 fect along its 
southern edge to about 15,000 in its more central parts, where it 
is cut through by the river Sutlej, which flows at the bottom of a 

ravine furrowed out of the alluvial matter of which 
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the plain is composed to a depth not much less than 3000 feet. 
‘Such ravines, the slopes of which are often almost as even and 
straight as those of a railway-cutting for miles together, intersect 
the western part of the plain, in every gradation of size, up to 
that of the Sutlej ; and such is their extraordinary magnitude that 
Moorcroft, a traveller of great accuracy in general, in his account 
of his journey across this country invariably talks ‘of their slopes 
as mouintains, and apparently altogether overlooked the existence 
of the plain out of which they are cut. ‘The streams that flow at 
their bottoms are so exceedingly small when compared to the vast 
size of the watercourses themselves, that it is not easy to bring 
ourselves. to believe that they have been excavated altogether 
by such diminutive means ; anid some of the ravines, of very con 
siderable dimensions, are evidently always quite dry, excepting 
during the period when the winter snow is being melted off. 
“Aswe advance into the eastern parts of the plain, we Sud thet 
it gradually becomes more obstructed with mountains, which rise 
abruptly from the level surface like islands and rocky coasts from 
the sea; and if at any time it requires but little effort of the 
imagivation to reproduce to the mind the picture of the days a 














by, when an ocean rolled over this expanse, now uj 
hove the level of the highest of the puny mountains of 
ron that litle ie sometimes ct needed when the mitege tbat 
plays over the arid surface of the ground, under the influence of 
the intense heat of, the sun’s rays, unrolls before the eye its fairy 
vision of the things that were. 
Lakes. —The lakes Rékas Tél and Minasarowar, so celebrated 
in the sacred legends of the Hindtis, lie at an elevation of about 
15,200 feet above the sea, and form the eastern limit of our 
explorations in this region. ‘The varied outline of the former 
lake, with its islands and innumerable headlands, the intensely 
lovely blue of its waters glittering in the sun under a cloudless 
sky, with ten thousand snow-white breakers that covered. its 
surface arid dashed against its rocky coasts, while Kailas reared 
its glorious dome of snow in the background, formed a picture 
of uncommon beauty ; but the effect of the ‘scene was greatly 
marred by the utter desolation of everything; and any real 
enjoyment yas entirely destroyed by the bitter blasts of the 
southerly wind, which, while it lashed’ the water of the lake below 
us into admirably picturesque breakers, did not fail to chill us to 
the very bones. 
‘Source of Sutlej—A stream, the head of which we visited, flows 
from Minasarowar into Rikas Tél, and the latter occasionally, 
‘when high, sends off a feeder into the Suilej; the main sources of 
this river, however, are possibly in the streams that fall into it 
from the Himélaya, 10 or 15 miles to the W. of Rakas Tal. 
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Of Trains —One of the feeders of tho Indus, but not a principal 
one, likewise takes its rise « little to the N. of these lakes. Tam 
informed by my brother Captain H. Strachey, that the main 
supply of water in the upper part of the Ladsk Indus is devived 
from the Zangskir river, which has its origin among mountains 
corresponding in position to the snowy peaks of Kuméon and 
Garhwal; while the other aflluents, though probably longer, rise 
ina much drier climate, and contain a far less bulk of water.” 

My friend Mr. J. 'E, Winterbottom, who has visited the 
junction of the two. great branches of the Indus, the Shayok and 
Ladak streams, is inclined to consider the former the more im- 
portant. 

(Of Ganges. —I may here also notice that on no principle what 
ever ean the glacier at Gangotri be considered as the true source 
of the Ganges, ‘The Bhigitathi, which rises from that glacier, is 
tustally looked upon as the main stream of that famous river, but 
itTas, inte, no clam to suc a title, excepting inasmuch asi 
is the sacred stream of the Hindi mythology. ‘The Alaknanda, 
the other great feeder of the Ganges, is nearly twice the size of 
the Bhigirathi, and tho imost distant sources of the former river 
fare certainly more remote than any of the latter. ‘Taking for 

ranted that the Bhggirathi was the true Ganges, Captain 

ferbert, one of the earliest explorers of this count ted 
that the Jahnavi, a river that joins the Bhigirathi a little below 
Gangotri, was the truo source of the Ganges. It has also boon 
supposed that the Jabnavi rose from the N. side of the Himalaya, 
jn the samo manner as the Satlej; but this is not the ease, the 
usual watershed range being as strongly developed across its head 
as elsewhere, On the whole, therefore, it is certain that the trae 
source of this great river is to be found in that of the Dhauliy 
which takes its riso to the N. of the village of Niti, most probably 
in the stream called Raikhanda. 

Of Brihmeptra—Tsgarding the ware of the Beihmaputra 
we faye no real information. It appears however, most probable 
that a strip of ‘Tibet, 20 or 80 miles broad, along the northern 
face of the watershed, drains through the Himélaya into the Gan, 
aus far eastward, at least, as the meridian of Calcutta, and possibl 
Feneeint that the Siapur Tachok-Teangpu (Tibetan) which 
must strely be the Brahuaputra, rises to the N. of this bel 
‘manner similar to the Indus. We cannot, therefore, say: 









































a 
h any 
ft degree of probability that the source of the Brahmaputra 
Fe tetfouod th the immediate vicaity of the lake ‘Minasn- 
Fowas, but indeed rather the reverse though it is not unlikely 
tn the drainage ofthe NE face ofthe I portion ofthe Kaies 
‘into the 











is alad'taken by Moorcroft. 
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Although we have no very certain proof of the recurrence of 
plains, such as I have described, in other parts of the chain, there 
‘seems to be some reason for supposing that the plain of Pamir, so 
well known from the accounts of Marco Polo—the existence of 
which is fully corroborated by Lieutenant Wood, of the Indian 
Navy—may be its representative on the W.;* while to. the E,, 
the plain pase over by ‘Turner duvng bis embeny to Tibet 
the aocounbs of which are quite consol by De, Hockor—as well 
a ollers mentioned by, Kirkpatrick ag existing to the N. of 
‘Nepal, are not improbably also of a similar nature, 

‘ystems of Drainage —It will, I think, be found to, assist us in 
forming a distinct idea of the general arrangement of the moun- 
ibserve the courses of the rivers that drain thew, In 
.e are at once struck by the circumstance that they 
sally flow in directions either parallel to the general 
direction of the chain, or perpendicular to it. Wo may thus dis 
tinguish several different orders of streams, all following this 
general law:—lIst, ‘Those thnt drain the lower parts of the moun= 
tains. 2nd. Those that rise immediately to the N, of the great 
peaks, passing between thom in channels on the whole perpen= 
dicular to the chain; such are the main affluents of the Ganges, 
and many of the rivers of Nepal, 3rd. ‘Those that have a eotsi= 
derablo portion of their course parallel to the chain, andl then sud= 
denly turning to the southward issue from it in a direction at right 
angles to their upper parts; such are the Sutlej and the Chenab, 
and similar rivers are to be observed at intervals in the easte 
parts of the mountains. 4th, ‘The streams that collect the drain 
age of the more northern parts of the elevated region of ‘Tibet, 
the upper putts of whose courses are usually longitudinal, while 
thoy also pass from the mountains to the S. in a direction nearly 
porpencticular to the chain, OF uch rivers there appear to be 
two only: tho Inds, that drains Western ‘Tibet; white is pros 
bable that the Sinpu performs a similar office for Eastern Tibet, 
ia Tike manner also from the mountainous region to the 
, amider the name ofthe Bedhmapootea, 







































Gronoay. 
‘The general parallelism of so many of the tna 
mountains, such as the courses of the rivers to which T have just 
been alluding, and as-a natural consequence of the ridges between 
whieh they pass of the line of greatest elevation, and OF the Ting of 
lov hills along their southern edie, seems to indicate the probability 
of some general agency as the canse ofall of them, a result that 
the examination of the geology of the country entirely confirms, 
* My roter Capt Stach, who asa iad aoe i pape wad 
sent prom tlm at ng anon oink anes aft Pas ae, 
Vou. XX, ’ 


features of these 
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The strike of the strata in all parts of the chain that have been 
examined follows its general direction, which in the distriets that 
have been specially examined by myself, and to this region alone 
T shall now restrict my observations, is from W.N.W. to ESE. 
‘The dip is similarly most commonly to the N.N.E., but it some- 
times snddenly changes to previsely the reverse, or to the SSW. 

ions from this rule form but a small number of excep- 
ions, which appear to result from disturbances of limited extent. 
‘The dip to the N. of the great snowy peaks, although still on 
the whole northerly, seems to have a tendency to the W. rather 
than to the E., but from the shattered state of the strata it is dif- 
ficult to come to a satisfactory conclusion as to the exact direction. 

‘Sialik Hills.—In following the section that I have drawn out: 
it will be observed that the Siwalik range is tertiary, probably of 
the Miocene period. We next come to a band of rocks, chiefly 
sandstones, that is posdbly of scontdary age, but whose exact 

logical position is at present very obscure, no fossils having 
Blea hitherto found in it, at all events thnt 1 kuow of 

Central Region.—The first great wiass of motintain which rises 
over the outer hills and *Dins’ consists of argillaccous schists, 
grits, and limestones, all devoid of fossils, and it is not till we 
pass beyond the line of greatest elevation that we find any trace of 
‘organi¢ remains to guide us in our speculations as to the age of 
the strata with which we meet. ‘The whole area between the outer 
hills or the sandstones that succeed them, and these fossiliferous 
beds, is made up of every variety of metamorphic rock, amongst 
which several lines of eruptive action are met with, all following 
more or less the general line of the strike. 

‘Two lines of granite are thus found to traverse this portion of 
the mountains, the more northern of which is coincident with the 
Tine of greatest elevation, while the southern, which is of a totally 
different mineral character, appears to have no very marked infli= 
ence ot the elevation of the surface. Several distinct lines of 
eruptive rocks of the greenstone onler have likewise been traced. 
Tt may also be noticed that the actual quantity of granite in these 
Gistricts is on the whole small; the granite that follows the Tine of 

on is elielly in the form of veins, and in very few 
instances expands into mountain masses, the great peaks for the 
‘most part being composed of stratified rocks, as may be very dis 
tinetly seen from a great distance. 

Siturian-—Towediately following the crystalline schists that 
accompany the northern Tine of granite, we find a considerable 
thickness of slaty beds, both argillaceous and ealeareous, on which 
rest strata that are certainly of Silurian age. The fossils obtained 
ty me from these bes the upper part of which rises toa height 

between 19,000 and 20,000*eet, have been partially examined 
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by Mr. Salter, and he hus no hesitation in ascribing them to the 
Slirim petiod. ‘There pears even to'be soa rence fat oy 
Posing. they may prove to contain representatives of the 
lower Silurian fauna, but my eolleetion not being very large it is 
not easy to decide such a point, though I may add that M. Bar- 
rande, who is, I suppose, better acquainted with Silurian fossils 
than ‘any other naturalist, having seen it when he was in this 
country a few months ago, expressed his opinion very decidedly 
that there were many exclusively lower Silurian forins, ‘There 
are, among the specimens collected from the vicinity of these 
Silurian strata, shells thot appear to indicate the powibility of 
the existence of Devonian or carboniferous strata, but a more 
eareful examination of the specimens is necessary to settle this 
point. ‘The total thickness of the paleozoic rocks appears to be 
about 9000 feet, 

Muschelhath and Ootite—Sueceeding the palwozoic strata we 
find 4 remarkable bed, apparently quite analogous in the form of 
its fossils to the muschelkalk of Europes and still ascending we 
come to oolitie beds, among which the presence of the Oxford clay 
is well marked, while the lias scems to be altogether wanting. 
Tam indebted to Professor Edward Forbes for the examination of 
tho fossils T collected from these oolitie beds. 

‘The watershed of the streams that rise to the north of the great 
‘siowy peaks, where Ihave exained it, follows on the whole these 

strata, which, equally with the Silurian rocks, attain an 
elevation exceciling 19,000 feet above the sea. 

Tertiary Plain of Tibe—But probably the most rematkable 

“feature of the geological structure of these mountains is that to 
which T shall next advert. ‘The plain to which I have already 
directed your attention is found, on examination, to be a tert 
eposit of boulders and gravel, which has attained its present 
wonderful elevation, above 15,000 feet, without any sensible die 
turbance of the horizontality of the beds in which it was originally 
Taid out. Bones of elephant, rhinoceros, and Horse, the latter 
apparently identical with the horse of the Siwaliks, also of some 
large undetermined ruminant, as well as of a new species allied. 
to the goat, are found embedded in these strata, 

‘The existence of such animals in tho country in its present state 
being a physical impossibility, there ean be ito doubt that these 
strata have been elevated from soine lower level since the titne of 
their deposition, ‘There is no direet proof that these beds are 
marine, no shells having been got from them, and they might pos 
sibly have been laid out by some large body of fresh water at a eon 
siderable elevation above the sea ; but it appears to me to be far 
more probable that we have a rea] sea-bottom to deal with. 

‘The general extension of some of the older fossliferous rocks 
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along the northern face ofthe Hlimélaya, over a very great lo 
tudinal distance, is a fact of which we have certain proof. Tt fol- 
ows, therefore, that the line on which they occur, distant about 
20 or 30 miles to the N. of the great Himalayan peaks, has been 
‘a sea-margin from the remotest ages of the earth's history till as 
ate, certainly, as the oolitic period. ‘The existence of other plains, 
tly of similar nature, at distant points along the moun- 
thins, seems to indicate the probable extension of the body of water 
by which these tertiary strata were formed, to such dimensions as 
‘would, of necessity, slow that it was the ocean and no lake. 

“The present interruption of the plain is no proof that it did not 
‘once have a far greater extent. ‘This is sufficiently proved by the 
fact that T have, at the Niti pass and on the mountain summits 
near it, traced these tertiary beds to the very crest of the water- 
shed, to a height of 17,000 feet and more; further, 2 or 3 miles 
‘below this same pass, on the S., a detached portion of this deposit 
i to be seen which must clearly have been separated from the 

meral mass by the dislocations of the surface that have upheaved 

vast mouintai 

From a consideration of these facts it appears probable that this 
plain has been raised from the level of the sea to its present great 
elevation since the tertiary epoch, and alimost as a ‘con 
sequence it will follow that the present, development of the Himi- 
Taya and of the elevated regions of bet dates no farther back 
than that period. 

Eruptive Rocks of Tibet—It only remains for me to notice, 
with reference to this elevated plateau, that a great outburst of 
eruptive rocks, in which are found hypersthene and bronzite,* 
besides sienitic and ordinary greenstones, and various varicti 
peBiye: coer in the vicy of the Ike. Tho groenstane is 

nowa to extend considerably fo the W., and forms the summit, at 
an elevation of about 17,600 fect, of Balch, one of the Himélayan 
passes into Tibet, which I have crossed. $ 

Th the extremely hard and on-fossiliferous character of the rocks 
throngh which the greenstone passes, there appear to be signs of 
igneous action on the strata of oolitic age that are geaerally found 
along this zone of the mountains. Hot springs are of somewhat 
freqnent occurrence in the higher parts of these mountains, both 
tothe S. of the great Himilayan peaks, and in the plain to the 
N. of them. 

shall, with reference to this part of my subject, only further 
add, that the physical unity of the great sass of Tibet with the 
Himndlayan range seems to me very strongly shown by the general 
geological structure that I have ths brielly attempted to describe ; 
‘nl if appears difficult to account for the peculiar parallelism of 
all tie main features of those plrts of these countries with which 
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wwe are at all acquainted, otherwise than by the supposition of 

spendent on some common origin, baving acted through- 
‘whole extent in a direction generally parallel to that of 
the Hinndlaya, 





Mereonouoay. 


I shall now proceed to give a short 20 Mien, 
notice of some of the more important 
‘meteorological phenomena of these regi- Sy acad 
ons. But I would first call attention 
rather particularly to the very sinall thiek- 
ness of the atmosphere, or at all events 
of that part of it that considerably affects 
us, as com to the radius of the earth. 
An immediate consequence of this is, that 
the inequalities of the earth's surfuce, that 
fare s0 insignificant when viewed in rela- 
tion to the whole globe, become objects 
of the greatest importance in connexion 
with the atmosphere. On the accom 
nying diagram are marked off the heights 
correspouding to certain definite ee 
tions of the atwosphere, from which it will ‘ 
be apparent that the existence of moun- Hegel qry Sn ret 
tains such as the Himélaya must produce ‘ 
very important effets in modifying the 
currents of the lower parts of the atmos- 
pits jhe as they contin the great bulk of aqueous vapour, 

ave. the greatest effect in deleraining’ the  chiraeter ‘of the 
climate. : 

Perpetual Snow.—Of all the phenomena presented to the 
observer of Nature in these magnificent mountains, I kuow none 
that can compare in grandeur with that constantly before his 
eyes in the peaks covered with perpetual snow. In the months 
of November and December, when the perfect serenity of the 

jurmnal air displays, in a manner with which the pencil of no 
artist can ever hope to compete, the glorious lights and shadows 
thrown by the setting sun on this wonderful scene, we may also 
Test observe the extreme altitude to which the snow recedes on 
the southern face of the mountains. ‘This appears to be about 
15,500 feet, as I have shown at greater length in a paper pub~ 
ished in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 29, 
of April, 1849. When, however, we pass to the N. of the great 
peaks and stand on the plain beyond them, it is not without sur 
prise that we shall observe that iu spite of out having advanced 

i to the N, the snaw-line has receded very considerably, €o us to 
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reach 19,000 or even 20,000 feet of elevation. In the paper above 
alluded to I have already stated my opinions as to the causes of 
this, and have ventured to doubt the possibility of any radiation 
from the high land beyond having much to do with the matter. 
‘The true explanation of the facts «eems to me to be, that the qnan- 
tity of snow that falls to the NV of the great Himalayan peaks 
very much less than that which falls on their southern slopes; and 
this phenomenon is again to be explained by the eonsideration that, 
the prevailing winds over these mountains being from the S., almost 
all the moisture contained in. the air is precipitated on the exte- 
rior or southern face of the lofty ranges over which the current 

On the plain tel the quantity of snow that falls mut bo very 
small, and it can Tie om the ground but very short period. 
Daring the summer months it would be quite as impossible to 
find the least remnant of snow in any part of this tract helow a 
height of 16,000 fect, as on the burning plains of Hindostan. 
The small quantity of snow is further strikingly exemplified by 
the fuct that the inhabitants of these regions are able to 
support their flocks of sheep and goats, and herds of yaks, 
inf which their wealth almost solely consists, without making 
any provision for their sustenance during the winter months; 
anil the semi-nomadie portion of the population that usally 
congregates daring. the summer around the pastutes tat. a7 
found in the vicinity of the lakes, appears only to. shift its 

jund a little to the north during the winter to avoid the snow 
that falls more heavily along the coaokry ‘under the more imme- 
diate influence of the lofty ranges of the Himilaya. 

Tam informed by my brother, who passed two entire winters at 
TA, the chief town of Ladak, that the falls of snow that took place 
while he was there hardly ever exceeded half an inch or an inch 
in depth. 

Tris T presume to the sudden change of direction of a great 
body of moist air, when obstructed by a continuous range of 
‘motintains, that we are to attribute the excessive rain that charac~ 
terizes the windward faces of so many mountains in tropical 
countries, an tho comparatively very dry climate +0 often Baal 
in the country to leeward. ‘The current is constrained to rise 
cover the obstacle that it meets, a sudden condensation of yapour 
is thus occasioned, and little moisture remains to he deposited in 
the parts over which the air afterwards 

1h these mous this wort of cans and eft js very srk. 
ingly shown in many places ; in none more than in the upper 
bf the course of tie Dhan the river that flows frum tne Nic 
Pass. On the southera face of the mountains, generally at an 
clevation of from 8000 to 11,00) feet, the country’s clothed with 
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dense forest, which is watered by the almost constant condensation 
produced by the influence of the great mass of mountains that 
ise suddenly behind, In the case of the Dhauli, however, a 

eat detached Tine of snowy mountains projects 20s to overlap 
the upper part of the river course, and the result is most remark 
able, for the whole of the upper part ofthe valley is thus depriv 
of its fair share of rain by the intervention of this lofty range, 
which causes the precipitation of almost all the moisture on its 
southern face, which we find covered with magnificent forest, 
hile the country beyond is converted into whnt is almost a 
lesert. 

Glaciers —In all parts of the mountains covered by perpetual 
Eating ter iene pr let ices = 
‘The fact that until within the last few years their existence in the 
Himilaya was doubted, shows, in a mariner that needsno comment, 
whatsort of examination this country, perhaps the most remarkable 
in the world, has received during more than thirty years of Bi 
rule. The lowest level to which L know any glacier to descend is 
abont 11,500 feet, and from that height to 12,000 fect is the 
ordinary elevation’ of their extremities. In those parts of the 
‘mountains however to the north of the great peaks, where, as I have 
already observed, the elevation of the snow-line is considerably 
increased, we also find that the lower extremities of the glaciers 
recede in'a somewbat corresponding degree, the altitude at which 
they terminate being usually increased to about 16,000 feet. 

ie relosityof the motion of he foe of course mut greatly 
depend on the peculiar circumstances of each separate glacier 
but an analogy with the motion of those of the Alps is sulhiciently 
shown by the few observations that I made to determine this point. 
‘The mein of four days? observations in May on the glacier at the 
source of the Pindar (one of the feeders of the Ganges) gave a 
velocity of about 9 inches for the 24 hours for the eoutral parts 
of the ice, The same glacier from the 2st of May to the 15th 
of October moved over 98°57 fect, being at the rate of just 8 
inches in the 24 hours. ‘This glacier terminates at an elevation 
of 11,900 feet, The motion of another glacier, that of the 
Gori river, close to the village of Milam, which descends to a 
little below 11,500 feet, was 3792 feet between the 2nd of 
August and the 30th of September, being at the rate of about 14 
inches in the 24 hours. 

Their ancient Extension—The question will no doubt oceur to 
every one whether we here as in dh Alps, se signs ofthe former 
extension of glaciers much beyond their present limits, oF beyond. 
that may be conceived to be the limits of the oscillations to which 
glaciers are known to be subject in consequence of the ordinary 
Variations of the climate from yearyto year. And when the reply 
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is given that everywhere such an extension is to be seen, and that 
in some places the former development of glaciers appears rather 
astonishing, it may he surmised that here too there seems to have 
been a period of cold, a glacial epoch, similar to that known to 
Ihave occurred over the area of Europe. 

But I think that such is not the ease. In the first place, it is 
to be observed that neither on the plains of India nor on those of 
‘Tibet are erratic blocks to be seen. Boulders there are in any 
quantity, but of those great masses for the transport of whi 
some oflier agency than that of the waves cr tides is requisite we 
have no trace. Itis further to be noticed that in passing through 
the Tibetan plain we crossed two very remarkable accumulations 
of earthy antl stony detritus that were evidently the moraines of 
ancient glaciers; they extended from the "N, face of the 
Himalaya along the courses of two streams that are known to 
rise in glaciers now quite withdrawn within the mountains. ‘The 
ancient moraines project for a mile or two fairly out into the 

jin; and as the surface of this was quite clear immediately in 
Front of them, its manifest that the formation of these moraines 
must have taken place subsequently to the exposure of the plain 
to the air, and not while it was under water ; for in the latter 
case we eould hardly have failed to have seen the plain strewn 
with blocks derived from the glacier. 

Now if we observe the manner in which the plains of northern 
India run right up to the Sivalik hills, without any sign of inte 
mediate undulating ground, T think that it appears almost eertai 
that the ocean that Taid out and levelled this vast expanse of flat 
country to the south of the Himilaya must have continued to 
extend up to the foot of the Siwalik range after its upheaval. If 
again the tertiary strata of the Tibetan plain are of the same age 
a those ofthe Salis sis probable, wo may fairly suppote the 
‘upheaval of the two to be geologically synchronous. We should 
then hare ad a state of things in whic Tibet and the Himdlayn 
generally might have existed much as at present, ouly that the 
Sram washed the wary foot of the mountains, inctoad of being 
distant as it now is a thousand miles and miore, ‘The evident 
result of this would haye been that the Himélaya would have 
‘then had a far wetter climate, and that the quantity of snow that 
fell on the highest parts of the mountains would have been greatly 
jn excess of what now falls, thus causing a great extension of 
glaciers, such as we see actually to have taken place, ‘The ulti- 
‘imate elevation of the plains of Hindostan above the sea would 
place things on their present footing, and with the diminised 
Supply of suow the glaciers would gradually retreat to. their 
present size, 

Climate—In a couutry Tikerthat under our consideration, in 
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which the elevation of the surface varies from less than 1000 feet to 
upwards of 25,000 feet above the sea, it is manifest that we shall 
find every variety of climate from the intense heat of the plains of 
Hindostan to the rigours of an unceasing winter. In the outer 
part of the mountains the seasons follow the ordinary course of 
the neighbouring flat country. ‘The summer rains prevail in the 
mountains as in the plains, only commencing somewhat earlier, 
that is about June. ‘The rainy months arc June, July, August, 
and the first half of September. A few showers fall in October, 
while in Noveber, aud the greater part of December, the 
water is usually perfectly serene, As the cold inereases the 
ky again becomes covered with clouds; and the winter rains, 
which begin about Christmas, have their maximum in February, 
as in the plains below. 

‘The north-westerly winds which prevail during the day over 
the plains, in April and May, likewise in rome degree affect. the 
mountains ; and the atmosphere during these months, snd until a 
considerable quantity of rain has fallen, is constantly charged 
with a thick haze, apparently the result of minute particles of 
dust suspended in it, and swept up from the plains below. At 
most seasons of the Year, However, we id hat in dhe mountain 
Winds blow up the valleys during the day, that is from about 9 4.3. 
to 9r.at, and down them during the corresponding hours of the 
night. At the debouches of the principal streams into the plains 
these night winds blow with great violence, particularly im the 
Winter. ‘They diminish in force as we ascend in the mountains, 
Sd a great clevaton and inthe pss of et the hts are 
‘almost always perfectly calm, ‘The diurnal winds, on the other 
hand, in the latter country are terrific, and in travelling there we 
Tooked forward to the alternoon, when the winds are at_ their 
height, with real dread. ‘To show the force of these winds, T may 
1nention that on one occasion, in measuring a line with a 100-feet 
tape for the purpose of geting a Las for eaulating the height 
offs mountain, both ens of the tape were succestively torn off 
by the mere force of the wind, in the hands of my friend Mr. 
Winterbottom, who was measuring the line. ‘The winds, 20 far as 
Thad an opportaity of observing them in this part of Tibet 
commenced in the SIE. quarter about 94.3, gradually shifting 
round with the sun to the S.W., and ending in that quarter about 
Yrat. On several oceasions I have noticed the wind blowing 
very faintly from the N. early in the morning, and a similar 
Phenomenon may be observed in the plains of India during the 
prevalence of the hot north-westerly day winds, which are sue- 
ceeded by a night almost calm, ‘with avery light air from the 
E. early in the morning. 

‘The influence of the summer rains extends into the country 
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beyond the great snowy peaks in a very limited degree, each sue 


ces-ive ridge stopping a portion of the moisture, as ean be actually 
seen very distinc. 

T may also mention that, though thunderstorms are not uncom= 
mon on the southern aspect of the great peaks, they appear to be 
exceedingly rare among the mountains to the N. of them, or even 
to be quite wanting. In the plain of Tibet, however, rather 
‘iolent thunderstorms, accompanied by a good deal of 
over the country about the hottest time of the day for two or three 
days in succession, when we were travelling there in the month of 
‘September. 

The power of the sun's rays at great elevations is intense in the 
extreme, and it forms indeed one of the chief discomforts of the 
stranger who visits these regions. 








Boraxy. 


Thave already alluded to one of the 
‘ines the eliaracter of the vegetation with which these mountains 
are clothed; the influence of altitude, I need hardly say, pro- 
duces effects if possible still more strikin 

Tropieal Zone—In passing from the plains of Northern Tndia to 
the Himdlaya a change in the physical conditions of the countey is 
forced upon our attention long before we reach the fist ranges of 
hills, A belt of forest that extends along the mountains, skirting 
them for a breadth of 10 or 15 miles, succeeds to the perfectly open 
and highly cultivated districts more fo the S. ‘This forest, although 
sity tropical inthe character of the vast majority of the fe 
vidual trees that compose it, is, from the great drougbt that pre= 
vails over it for the greater part of the year, far from presenting 
those appearances of rank and luxuriant growth that are usually 
associated with the idea of a tropical forest, and it is necessary to 
Ponetrate into the more sequestered ravines of the outer ran 
of hills to find any such vegetation. But although this and 
almost entire absence of palms greatly detracts from the beauty 
of the fonet, we aro, ot lft witout compensation in the exe 

juisitely cut foliage of acacias and morin, @ gracefully 

fog elumpe of taynboo, the eaul (Varia) ih ite tall crak 
trunk and brilliant dark green leaves, the semal (Salmatia) with 
its doep rel cupesbaped fower and euriouly butiresed stem, 
and the huldoo (Nauclea) with its magnificently drooping branches 
gprealing from the summit of ts huge columnar tink; hile 
from the limbs of these lords of the forest trail gigantic climbers, 
sugh asthe bau and rbinia, 

‘The larger trees are almost entirely restricted to the plain 
itself and to the more level valleys that intervene betwee the 


sat_agents that deter- 
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outer bills and the higher ranges within, the slopes themselves 
terpe wanally covers by soot tk anallee soe 

‘AS we ascend the exterior face of the mountains the tropical 
vegetation still prevails to a height of about 4000 fect, thou 
even from 3500 feet a few of the forms of colder climates begin 
to appear; the vegetation, however, is on the whole scanty on 
this declivity. Far different is it when we follow the same zone 
of elevation into the interior of the mountains along the courses 
of the larger rivers, which, owing to the great depth of the valleys 
in which they flow, carry a tropical flora into the heart of ti 
‘mountains, and thus afford opportunities not often obtained of 
observing the transition from one extremity of the vegetable scale 
to the otler on a siugle deoliity. The theliered tal conbacd 
beds of these rivers, where the two great requisites for tropical 
vegetation, heat and inmidity, are at their maximum, often afford. 
the finest specimens of this sort of scenery, yaried as it is by an 
admixture of the temperate forms, which’ here descend to their 
Towost level. ‘Thos the traveller's oye may ret on palms and 
acacing intermingled with pines ; on oaks or maples covered with 
cpipbytal erie ; while pots an elematis, Bunbions and iy, 
fill up the strangely contrasted picture, 

In the outer part of the mountains one of the great features of 
the landscape is the Pinus longifolia, which clothes the slopes of 
almost every hill, often to. the exclusion of everything else, from 
an elevation of 3000 to 6000 feet. This pine in its general ap 
pearance greatly resembles the finer specimens of the common 
Scotch fir, though it is much more brilliant in its colour. 

Temperate—As we asceni above 4000 feet, oaks and rhodo- 
dendeons gradually increase in number, and these trees, with an- 
dromeda (Pieris), form the great mass of the forest from 6000 to 
8000 fect, At the same time species of the deciduous trees of the 
temperate, sone are gradually introduced as we. rie, and these 

in, with the addition of other pines, prevail in’ the 
regions of forest that is from 8000 to 11800 fest ha 
peculiarities of the climate, which even in the higher parts 
of the mountains partakes of a certain share of the extreme heat 
aand wet of the tropics, produce corresponding peculiarities in the 
features of the vegetation in these more elevated regions, We. 
thus still find a palm (Chamerops) reaching an elevation of 
upwards of 8000 feet, alittle below which it grows to a height of 
‘more than 50 fect in a locality where it is regularly covered with 
snow every winter. We again have one of the arborescent 
grasses, an arundinaria, maintaioing its position as a marked and. 
Tost beautiful feature of the forest region to its estreme upper 
it, 
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“Although the character of the forest in the region of the ever= 
green trees, viz. from 5000 to 8000 feet, is perhaps at times 
Shmowhat combre aod monotovous, from its almost exclusively 
consisting of oaks and rhododendrons, yet under favourable cir 
cumstances it is beautiful in the extreme. Among the trees 
more commonly found associated with those I have just men- 
tioned are the ‘ach, birch, elm, bolly, hornbeam, aller, 
fand several laurels, all of which attain a considerable size. 
‘These latter trees are more comimoa in the sheltered ravines and 
an the northern slopes of the mountains ; the southern slopes, 
whieh are much drier and hotter, being usually clothed. with oaks 
and ododeodron lone. Be 

wr Forest Region.—In the upper region the various species 
of trees grow more mixed Than in the Tower, and, on the 
hole, toa larger size, £0 that the forest bas a far finer geveral 
a ‘Tes most striking members are oaks, pines, yew, 
ih: Horse-chessut, walnut, several maples, pears like the English 
‘whitebeam, hazel growing to a large tree, and rhododendron. A 
Tih, th bak of which ews bythe people ofthe higher mout- 
tains‘as a substitute for paper, ustally is the Iast tree met with. 

"The deodar, the distinctness of which from the cedar of 
Lobanon is till matter of great doubt, is only found in a state 
of ante inthe more western part of the tract to whic am 
more iuding, at an ration: from 8000 to 
bie Tea however, frequently planted by the Hindoos 
inthe neighbourhood of their temples in all parts of the moun- 
tains, and attains a gigantic size. ‘The deodar appears to be 
wanting altogether in the eastern half of the Himélaya. 

‘Having passed the upper limit of forest, which comes to a 
rather sudden termination at about 11,500 feet, we enter a more 
‘open tract where trees are replaced by shrubs. ‘There seems, 
However, here a0 very general tendeney forthe eopice to othe 
the whole surface, a8 is the case with the wood in the lower 
regan, probably ecanse th sow, which accumulates and Hee 
for months together at such elevations, prevents the growth of 
the shrubs in certain places. ‘The mountain-ash, rose, barberry, 
Has, lor, juniper, thubby rhododendron and potas sre 
the cin deniznw of this belt.” few tres ar, sl fo be tc 
strugzling ob, even pethape to a little abore 12,000 feet, but the 
are mostly stanted and deformed. a8 = 

“Alpine—On the mountains that project to the southward from 
the great suowy mastes, where the precipitation of moisture is 
almost incessant for a great portion of the year, and the melting 
of the snow afords a constant supply of water, the open region 
Above the forest is clothed with a most Iuxuriant herbaceous ve 
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tation, which contributes very largely to the riches of the Himi~ 
Tayan flora, and is of no less importance to the mountain shepherd 
than of interest to the naturalist. 

Tibetan Plain,—As we rocede, however, in our progress to the 
N,, behind the higher summits of the range, the country rapidly 
becomes more arid, and when we at last reach the Tibetan plain 
to which I have already alluded we find it to be little better than a 
desert, in which the only yegetation that shows any signs of activity 

+ ig to be found along the edges of the scanty streams that water that 
desolate country. [estimated aa I passed over this dreary waste 
that not oue-twentieth of the surface of the plain was covered by 
the vegetation it supported, and on the mountains that flank it 
the proportion is still more unfavourable. The bushes that are 
seo at rare intervals hardly rise more than a foot above the 
surfuee of the soil, and afford a most meagre supply of fuel to 
the traveller, who is often forced to eke out his allowance of 
‘wood with the dried dung of cattle that is usually to be found 
about the ordinary balting-places. 

The surprising effect of water in developing vegetation is as 
strongly shown at these elevations as in the tropical regions, where 
it may be considered to he the sole requisite of the hnsbandian. 
‘Along the borders of every little stream that we meet in ‘Tibet is 
fa margin of verdure the beauty and brillianey of which is en- 
hanced by tho utter storiity of everything else in sight, and a 
country which at first scems almost incapable of supporting life 
is foud in reality to abound with wild and domestic animals. 

Bat however poor. may be the flora of these regions, it is far 
from being without interest, as showing the last efforts of Nature 
to clothe the surface of the earth with organised beings. Nor 
can the mind of any one, however little versed in such =tudies, 
fail to bestruck by the tendency which we everywhere have foreed 
upon our notice, and nowhere more strongly than here, of the 

wluction of similar types of organic life ussler similar physical 
circumstances, We thus observe that not only are the genera 

‘most abundant in the arctic regions again found in these extreme 

heights, but that the «pecies, though different, still have the same 

al appearance and habit of growth ; and we are thus carried 
ard to the very important consideration that the phenomenon 
of creation itself, that is of the introduction of new forms of life, 
is as much subject to laws as any of the other phenomena of organic 
or inorganic nature of which we have cognizance. 

Limit of Vegetation. t an elevation of between 17,000 and 
18,000 fet vegetablo life finally ceases on the mountains to 
the N; of the great enowy eke of the Himdlayy, though 
farther to the N., on the authority of my brother, Captain Henry 
Strachey, it appears to reach to49,000 feet. I may here notice, 
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Wil Fforest the eatin of Ties we ath in leat, 
tthe growth of a species appears to stop rather abruptly as 
we po. fs atural Hit, wud abby # Breda COOLS OF 
size, ‘This is probably owing to some definite condition of tem- 
perature atid climate being necessary to cause the seed to germi- 
hate, without which the young plant will not be formed at all, 
although, if it were once formed, it might thrive well, as those 
individuals often do that are highest of all. 

Agricutire-—The agrieulte of the lower hile very sna 
to tliat of the plains of Northern India, ‘The cultivation ‘of whieat 
and barley, which is carried on as far dawn the Ganges as Benares, 
the elevation of which is only about 300 feet above the sea, is ex- 
tended with success to a height of 11,500 fect in the valleys that 
Te betweon, tho great suory peeks aad the watered bebiad 
them. Here, however, the crop is a summer one, that is sown in 
May and reaped in September or October, while in the plains and 
outer mountains it is a winter one, sown in October and reaped 
in April. On the ranges to the 8. of the snowy mountains the 
Cultivation of these grains is not carried above’ 8000 feet, and 














‘The rain-erops of the plains, consisting of rice, of various species 
of panium, snd other grains peculiar to bot limates, of cotton 
and sugar-cane, all flourish up to clevatious of about 5000 feet. 

‘The cultivation of tea, which had been carried on by the govern 
ment upon a small seale for many years, hns lately been consider 
ably augmented, and a manufactory has been established in which 
the tea is prepared by Chinese workmen. ‘The quantity wade is 
fradually neensing, and a present tall finds a ready sale on 

\e spot at the prices usually paid for the best Chinese tea, to 
‘ih it i sha potered by all potions aoooxtotaed te 1 lat 

Im the higher parts of the mountains buckwheat and ama- 
ranths are very frequently cultivated, and these grains form an 
‘essential part of the food of the inhabitants of those regions; the 
former is also largely exported into 'Tibet, the people of which 
country are ina great measure dependent for their food on their 
Himilayan neighbours. 

‘The cultivation in the parts of Tibet more particularly under 
our eousideration is entirely confined to the bottom of the ravines 
of which mention has been made, where alone is the moisture to be 
found which is essential for vegetation. ‘The grain most exten- 
sively sown ,is the Deardless variety of barley known under the 
natn of * a." Ihave procured well-formed heads of this from 
the fields of the town of yunglung on the Sutlej, 
of about 14,000 feet about the sex, which were nearly ripe 
middleof the month of September, when we passed near that place. 
‘This is probably not very far frdm the extreme altitude at which 
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cereal grains are susceptible of profitable cultivation int any part 
Of the world, though miy brotcr has seen it carried up to 10,000 
feet in the more northern parts of Ladak. 


Zooroey. 


Of Tibet—In conclusion, 1 shall very shortly notice the chief 
forms of animal life met with in Tibet and the more remote parts 
of the moutitains, to which region alone I shall here confine my 
observations. Among these, one of the most striking, from its 

abundance in the plain to the N. of the Himélaya, is the 
wild ase, the kyang of the Tibetans, ‘This animal roams over tho 
country in troops of from ten to twenty, single individuals, how- 
(te, Bola abo Hquenily en, sometinie bearing on ta te 
marks of the conflicts which appear to have been terminated by 
their expulsion from the herd. The yak, which, in the domestic 
‘state, forms the only breed of horned cattle in the highest part of 
‘Tibet, is also met with wild in the more secluded regions, and 
appears to be found even among the ranges of the Himalaya that 
lie along the southern edge of the plain, ‘The wild animal is said 
to differ from the domestic in its colour being constantly black, in 
its greater size, and the more perfect symmetry ofits horns. 

Of the wild sheep, the Ovis burhel is common both in Tibet and 
in the higher parts of the Himalaya, while the Ovis ammon, which, 
according to Mr. Grey, is probably identical with the Ovie mont 
tana of North America, is of comparatively rare occurrence, and 
is only found in the most inaccessible country. A small antelope 
is also met with. A hare, a large marmot (the arctomys), a amall 
animal (the agony) allied to the hare, and a mouse, are not 
‘uncommon at elevations of between 14,000 and 16,000 feet. 

Of the carnivora, the ounce sometimes descends from the higher 
parts of Tibet, which appear to be his peculiar abode, into the 
Tortheen valleys of the limdlaya, where be commits. great lvoe 
among the flocks of goats and sheep down to 11,000 fect. A lynx, 
Br gole alin tart ales focag sn oem racic: 

Among birds may be mentioned the great raven, apparently 
the same as that of Europe, and two choughs, found ia this region 
fand the upper Himilaya; also the hoopoo, which I have seen 
at altitudes of 16,500 feet, and which is likewise common to the 
plains of India and to Europe, being a bird that appears to be quite 
Independent of elinate, A large bust, grey goose, ducks and 
ten in great number, were seen by usin the vicuty of a long 
shallow lake on the plain, at an elevation of about 15,500 feet, 
‘Thesc birds seem to breed hero during thesummer months, taking 
their flight before the winter to the more geuial plains of India 
where they are seen in immense fights as long as the old weather 
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Insts. (nthe grat lke wero seen herons (two species) 2) gulls, and 
tern; also vultures, eagles, and hawks. A. lue pigeon, dove, 
lark, wagtail, and a few other small birds were likewise observed, 
‘ag also @ partridge apparently identical with the chicor of the 


Himalaya. 

ites bee, on wel as the small sizeams, sbound in fish, and it 
is a curious point for consideration how these animals can subsist in 
such shallow brooks, often only a foot or two in depth, which must 
be frozen solid with all they contain for several months together 
during the winter. 

‘Two species of lizard, grasshoppers, esickets, spiders, bees, and 
flies were also observed, while the lower orders of the animal king- 
fora Sais Gea parr | and peek lis ed tha 

‘the domestic animals may be more ly speci 
heey sol goat stich ora gard ah Uso octiaary mena Gt tamper 
in the trade between Tibet and the Himalayan provinces. The 
shawl-wool of Tibet is chiefly obtained from the Eat ‘but many 
other animals in this country are supplied with this i 
‘agninat the intense cold and the dryness of the climate. 

“The crom-breed between the yak of Tibet and the Indian cow 
is called jubu, or by the Tibetans dzo, aod it, as well as the yak 
itself, is Commonly used by the inowntaineers both for riding and 
as a beast of burden for the more bulky articles of their commerce. 
‘The mule race is. sterile inter ze, though the female will breed 
with the pare stock of either species 

‘Tibet 1s also famous for a breed of ponies, remarkable for their 
strongth and surefootedness, commonly in the north of India known 
by the name of dat. 











Erusoonarny. 


Tam indebted to my brother, Mr. John Strachey, for the fol- 
lowing sketch of the races of wen that inhabit the British provinces 
of Kuméon and Garhwal, in the eivil administration of which he 
thas been employed for several years. 

"The fact that, in the great mountain region which extends 
along the whole of the N. of India, we are on the ill-defined 
Doutdary of two races, makes the investigation into the ethno- 
graphical rolations of its inhabitants a matter of great dificulty 

eens Took beyond th 

[tis not necessary for my present purpose to the two 
great wetlegy et apsey italady atethiy| oie 
remoter and less evident influences that may have been at work. 
Of the multitude of tribes which we find scattered through the 
Himilaya, some are apparently of purely Indian origin, others of 
‘Tibetan; while more frequently the two races have become mixed 
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together, or one of them has been moti or influenced by the 
other, 

Hindn Tribes Between Kashmir and Knmnéon the popula 
tions of the Himélaya are mainly Hindu, and the admixture of 
any other element that can now be detected is generally doubtful 
It, a8 we travel eastward, the tribes of mixed race become more 
and more numerous, until in Eastern Nepél and Sikhim the ‘Tibetan 
greatly predominate over the Hindu. An excellent summary of 
‘hat ia at presont known rogariing these Mongolian ibe, derived 

incipally from the valuable observations of Mr. Hodgson, has 

een given by Dr. Latham, in his work on the * Varieties of Man,’ 











Tshall here say nothing of them, and shall speak only of the in- 
habitants of Kuméon and Garhwal, with which distriets this paper 
js more particularly concerned, and in which alone I have had 
any opportunities for personal observation, 





‘Khasiyas,—Among the tribes of Ki 
mportant is that called Khasiya, It comprises, perhaps, 
nine-tenths of the whole population of the country, and the same 
race, more or less modified by various causes, is extensively spread 
over the Himélayan provinces W. of Garhwél, and over the 
greater part of the Nepalese territories. But inthe remarks 
Which Tam about to make regarding the Khasiyas, it must bo 
Understood hat Lan speaking only of those of the British. prox 
vinces of Kuméon and Garhwil, It has been commonly, but I 
think rather hastily, assumed, from apparently analogous cireum= 
stances in Nepal, that these’ Khasiyas of Kuméon are a people 
of mixed Tibetan and Indian race. Ido not. indeed doubt that 
in Nopal the Khasiya race may have been modified by admixture 
with the Tibetan tribes, whieli we find gradually to predominate 
‘as we proceed eastward. Mr. Hodgson considers that the Hind 
element in the Khasiyas has been engrafted within historical 
times upon an original Mongolian stock—a conclusion in which T 
‘um not altogether prepared to concur, even with regard to Nepal, 
without additional evidence. Tt may even, T think, be doubted 
whether the traces of Mongolian origin or.admixtiire are muck 
more definite in the people of Kumion than in those of the plaing 
of Northern Hindustan, Supposed resemblances of feature and 
form between the Khasiyas and the neighbouring ‘Tibetan tribes 
hhave been one of the chief causes for the adoption of the opposite 
pion but I think it exceedingly doubtfal whether suc Feset- 
lances ‘actually exist, while in Tanguage, religion, and customs 
the Khasiyas are, I believe, Hindu, "The dilferences between 
them and the people of the plains are, no doubt, often very great ; 
but they are not, it seems to me, greater than can be aceouinted for 
by the very different physical circumstances of the two countries ; 
while, on the other hand, come of fhe apparent sinlaritce between 
° 


vion and Garhwél, by far 
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the Khasiyas and Tibetans may equally be explained by like can= 
Siderations. It is not_my intention to give here any detailed 
‘account of the Kbasiya inhabitants of Kumion. In their general 
manners and customs, however, they assimilate to other Hindu 
tribes. They are a strictly agricultural people, and we find 
among them, in great completeness, the millage’ ‘communities: 
which have been so characteristic of Hinduist from the earliest 
times of which we possess any record. And although their re- 
Tigion and social habits seem often quite repugnant to. Hindu 
orthodoxy il al her setiments and prejudices are ao ly 
imbued with the peculiar spirit of that faith, that itis difficult for 
one aunt with tem to look upon dem anything but ind, 

‘Polyandry.—The custom of polyandry, which prevails in Tibet 
‘and in some of the cis-Himilayan states, does not existin Kumion 
or in British Gurl; ut habits which night pass into suc, a 
fenstom are often found among the people of the wilder parts of the 
country. Here, where the whole of a family commonly resides 
‘under the same roof, where chastity is hardly looked upon, as a 
virtue, and where no moral sentiments intorfere, it may easily be 
conceived how a state of things not far removed from. polyandry 
‘may arise, in which intercourse with a husband's brother is regarded 
ot only as no great immorality, but asa smaller breach of propriety 
than iPeamanited wilh a stranger. Whatever ny have been the 
ovigin of Tibetan polyandry, we ate among Ue Khasias a custom, 
‘hot really distinct, which seems to have been n consequence of the 
feneral social state, and from which no necessary descent from a 

‘betan stock is to be inferred. Perhaps, indeed, we see here 
galythe exaggeration ofthe ancient Hindu practice of raking up 
issite to a childless brother, which, though reprobated by the 
Hindos generally, al pres among the, Khasyas”of these 

















Language.—The language of the Khasiyas is a Hindu dialect, 
and, lthongh has ae is hitherto ioe with sufficient 
care to authorize very positive asscrtions regarding it, I believo 





4 Mann (chap. ix. 9, 





T Sedans Neopet ETT 
I pelle ipreriepend ate Sphere 

See te ear et eta ake eg 
are scale hol Oiiate nes onces te es ee 
SESE yaa Staelin defeat decry 





















Sppreaching to polrgudry. The praciee, strongly rprobatel. by Mu (chap, 3 
ail orthoion Hd, of deemadiog the payment of eat. by 
degra whet a i ic ie woiveral a thee 


fs 
ioe est 
is may opeate fa the sae 
Se chele leod ue bare xa toy es 
ile cot one havea soa bore, Meu pronnes them all faers ofa 
‘child by means of that son.” bs bdpeaat lS) 
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there is no reason to suspect the admixture in it of any non- 
pricritic element. 

History —Listorical evidence is not wanting which helps, if not 
to confirm the opinion that the Khasiyas are of Hindu origin, at 
Teast to show that at an exceedingly remote period these provinces 
Were inabited by a Hindu race, known by a name almost identical 
with that by which the people of the country are now isting 
guished, Ancient inscriptions and other historical records now 
existing in Kumion and Gashwal, of which no account has 
hitherto been published, show that for more than a thousand years 
4 Hindw government hus existed in these provinces ; that, say 
fifteen hundred years ago, they were ruled by Hindu Kings 
that the Hindu religion was then in full force there ; and that 
they were then called Khasa, a name which may be considered 
identical with the Khasiya of the present day. There ean be no 
doubt that this is the same people referred to by Manu and in 
the Mihabhérata and several of the Purdnas.* » These ‘ancient 
‘authorities toll us of a race of Kshatriyas called Khasa, dwellers 

mountain who have become dograli by the neglect. of r= 
ligious rites; and it is a curious fact that the Khasiyas of the 

resent day uniformly give of themselves almost the same account, 

They: profier to bo iajputs, who hayo allen trom, ther pace 
honourable postion by the neceaity of living ina eountry where 
the strict observance of their religious rites is impossible, ‘There 
seems, therefore, reason for surmising that two thousand. five 
hundred years digo, when Manu’s work may haye been written, 
these provineos were inhabited, as they are nov, by Khasiyas 
vaco of Hindus very lax in the practice of their faith, 

For those who wish to learn more of the anciont Khasas, 
refer to the essay of Wilford, published, in 179% in the sixth 
volume of the * Asiatic Researches,” on’ Mount Caucasus, the 
Cob-cas, Cas-giri, or Mountain of the Khasas, Twill not follow 
now his wild speculations on this ancient race, nor endeavour to 
find in Kuméon the land of Cush, and the terrestrial paradise, 
‘Too wide difwioo, over a gront part of Asia, of anes having 
the apparently common root “Khas,” has often been noticed ; 
but Eshall not here do more than refer to this fuet, which une 
doubtedly opens out a wide field for investigation. 

‘The name Khasiya is now commonly confined to the so-called 
Rijputs of these distriets, who form the great bulk of the popula 
tion ; but other castes, chiefly Brahman, exist, to which the naine 
Khasiya may be also. properly applied. Khas was, in ancient 
times, the name of the country, and its inhabitants were all 
Khasiya, without reference to caste. ‘The Khasiya Brahmans are 


= Maus, chap. x. 3 ef sof. Wilson's Vihoa Parioa, pp. 195,574, Langlois 
Hasivain, p67 li. 364, le, 3 dene a : 
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considered very inferior to the Brabmans of the plains of India, 
‘The latter have immigrated into the hills in considerable numbers 
within historia times, ad have, monopfised for Tong past the 
most influential and lucrative positions in the country, Bat it i 
ruite incorrect to attribute, as has sometimes been done, the 
‘Hinduism of the Khasiyas to the influence of these comparatively 
‘modern intruders 

"Mixed Races—Besides the Khasiya aborigines, if we may 80 
call them, and the Hindu imi from the plaing, tribes of 
undoubted Tibetan origin, and others of mixed Tibetan and Hinata 
race, are found in the northern parts of these provinces. ‘The 
‘most important of these is generally known as Bhotiya, | Bd,” 
the Tibetan name for Tibet, corrupted by the people of India into 
Bhot, has given tise to the designation Bhdtiya for the bordering, 

‘bes between the two countries. Here I shall rofer only to 
‘of Kuméon, and it will give a sufficiently correct idea of 
the Tne af the Hhétign trac in thie proving f we consider that 
it is bounded on the N. by the watershed of the Himélaya, and 
on the bya fing passing a Tite tothe of he great peaks of 
the chain, ‘The Bhétiya villages are all situated in the valleys 
between the great spurs which wn from the watershed 
ridge, at an clevation above the sea varying from 7000 to 12,000 
feet." They are occupied. only during ‘months of the year, 
the whole population migrating every winter into the milder 
climate S. of the great peaks of the chain. One poor and uncer= 
tain eop,consiing chil of barley aod buckwheat, is obtained 
each year at the Bhitiya villages ; but the Bhétiyas aro not an 
ngriciltural people, and they look almost entirely for their sup- 
port to the carrying trade between Tibet, and the cis-Himélayan 
provinces, of which their position at the foot of the passes across 
the snowy range gives them a monopoly. A valuable general 
account of the Bhotiyas, though not always a strictly accurate 
tics las been, given by Mf ‘Loaill in the Boventeenth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches? 

“The Tanguage of these tribes is alone sufficient to prove for 
thom a Tibetan origin, and the unmistakeable peculiarities of fea~ 
ture that, belong to the Tibetan family are as strongly in 
the Bhotiyas as in the people of the adjacent parts af Tibet itself. 
Tt is unnecessary to speak of the subdivisions of the Bhétiya 
tribes, nor teed I mention more particularly the mixed races 
which are fond on the boundary-line between the Bhotiyas and 
the Khasiyas. All these, ax well as the Bhétiyas themselves, 
Affect to consider themselves Hindu; and although their claims 
to such honour are seldom conceded by orthodox members of that 
faith, the distinctive marks sccm gradually to, be disappearing, 
tia the time 4s, perhape, not very far distant when the descent of 
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the Bhétiyas from a cow-killing race will no longer be remem- 
beret, Thehr language, too, teens lo be’ graaally: booming 
extinct ; and in Jubir, the mat important of the Bhétiya valleys, 
it has died out in the memory of the present generat 

‘The only other tribe that seems to demand mention is the 
Raji, which it has sometimes been thought may be a remnant of 
the aboriginal population of those provinces, Our information 
regariing this tibe is very incomplete ; and as there are probably 
‘not more than thirty or forty families of it living in Kumion, it is 
not easy to obtain information ‘regarding it. "They are said 10 be 
more numerous in the Nepalese territories E. of Kumdon, and jt 
jis not impossible that they will prove to be a tribe of Tibetan 
origin, allied to some of the tribes of Nepél, of which Mr. Hodg- 
son bas given an account, ‘The Rijis are not Hinda, either in 
Janguage orin manners. ‘They have a dialect of their on, clearly 
allied to the Tibetan. ‘They are not agriculturists; they consider 
it unlucky to cultivate the soil, and have no permanent dwellit 
‘They support emselves chil by hunting” an fshing, and 
pasts by bartering various wooden implements of furniture and 
husbandry for the grain of their more civilized neighbours. ‘The 
are a timid and inoffensive race, avoiding as much as ‘ible 
contact with the Hinda population by living in forests In the most 

juestered spots. Their religious and social eustoms are pe- 
culiar, and differ considerably from those of the Khasiyas, or of 
any other tribe found in Kumdon, 

‘Tibet.—Of the inhabitants of the parts of Tibet adjacent to the 
British frontier I shall here give no account, and I o1 ly allude to 
their country for the sake of mentioning a mistake that is usually 
made in its name. It was called by Moorcroft “Undes,” Wo 
Country, and, on the great authority of De. Wilson, it has been 
said to be “ Hiundes,” Snow Country ; but there can be no doubt: 
that the real name is “ Hundes,” the Country of Huns, From 
ancient inscriptions found in Garhwél, of which I intend to give 
‘an account hereafter, itis proved that the country in question wax 
known under the name of * Huna” probably more than 1000 
years ago, and the race of Hunas often mentioned in the Pura- 
has undoubtedly refers to the le of the same country. Tam 
‘not aware that thi speaks of the views of ethno- 
ogists as to the ongin of the Huns in the countries on the north 
cea border of the Himdlaya has been hithorto noticed, 
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VIIL—Plan for a direct Communication between the great Centres 
‘the Populations of Europe and Axia. By Asa Wuvtsry, 
sof New York. Communicated by the Parsipex, 
{Read June 9, 1551.) 


Mu, Parstorxr,—Permit me to say, that I feel myself deeply 
indebted for the houour which you have been pleased to confer on 
te by this opportunity of bringing before you my project to con~ 
struct a means of rapid communication between the Pacific and 
‘Atlantic Oceans—a subject to which T have devoted the best part 
oof my life, and one in which I feel that the entire human family 
is deeply interested. 

A pl for making a railway may oot perhaps be considered a3 
within the sphere of your Society, but this is intended to be a 
great highway for the worl to show what are its objects, as 
Wel as the results we aim at init accomplihment we must 
consider the ical position of the principal parts of the 
habitable globe, as nit as Pear inio the concton 6 ic popu- 
Tation ; and we must go back a little into the past, where we see 
that commerce with civilization has for ages been travelling west 
ward; that the commerce with Asia bas built up all the states 
and empires of the past, all of which, in their taro, have sunk into 
decay ; that commerce with civilization has reached the extreme 
west of Europe, which, with this small island and the United 
States of America, now controls the commercial world. Is it to 
remain here, or will its march be still westward until it shall have 
encircled the globe ? 

First, we sec that civilization and the mechanical arts have at~ 
tained their highest point at the extreme west of Europe, where 
wwe behold an excess of popilation, so great, that labour no longer 
receives a reward adequate to supply the needful wants and 
comforts of life, and necessity creates and induces immorality, 
vice, aud crime to an alarming extent; thus rendering such a 
population immensely burdensome, 

Secondly, almost directly opposite, in Cliina (the highest 
of civilization on that side of the globe) are the same difficulties, 
‘augmented by the fact, that the natives are not a great maritime 
Prowl an tre oo means of conveying ier spl wheropatire 
jas provided sufficient space to supply their wants; hence they are 
actually forced to destroy the life of some in order to preserve that 
of others. 

Tt appears to me that it should be the first grand object wit 
the statesman and the pilantropst to cary into execution if 
Yoaible, ame pan by wich the great ad conta Snernsog 

ficulties, so manifest at these two points of extreme civilization, 
could be ameliorated. I belifve that it can be done. With 
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such an object in view I have proposed the construction of this 
great highway. sail 

On my map [have made three grand. divisions of the earth,— 
Europe and Africa as the first, separated by the Atlantic from 
the second or the American continent, between which and all 
eastern Asia, or the third division, is the Pucific Ocean. Henee it 
will be seen’that the American continent, by Nature's decree in 
the formation of these two great oceans, appears to be the great 
geographical, commercial, and political centre of the world ; and 
itis remarkable thar almost the entire population, as well as the 
greater part of, the habitable earth, is on this belt, to the north of 
the tropics, We find that almost the whole of the North Ameri- 
can continent, excepting Oregon, slopes to the Atlantic directly 
fronting western Europe, with an unoccupied area, sufficient, 
during ages to come, for all the surplus populations of Europe, 
who are now wending their way thither by hundreds of thou- 
sands annually ; and while Europe has no tropical productions, the 
American continent presents all the soils and climates of the 
earth, with all their varieties of products, excepting those peculiar 
to the commerce of Asia with Europe. Now, the construction of 
this road would open to settlement and production the most exten— 
sive and most important part of this American continent ; it would 

ive homes ee tessle ae to the surplus population of all 
Europe, and furnish to every man the means of supplying his own 
natural wants, with a surplus, for which this roe eal be the 
means of cheap transport, to supply the wants of Europe and 
exchange for mechanical productions. It apy itt Nature 
has intended North America for the uses of the surplus popula 
tion of Europe. It is more easy of access, and ex ‘ean 
be made there at much less costefor transport, than any other 
pert ofthe gabe, and in climate suited tonatives ofthe noth of 

urope. Besides which, when we look at the Pacific side, we find 
that Nature’s division—a chain of mountains—ranges close to the 
‘ocean all the way from Cape Horn f Upper California, so that 
the spe for population i ull on the wester side, and Nature 
has not been pleased to place any important islands near that 
coast. As we go northwards to (bags we find a climate as 
genial as that of Engiand, a sil fertile, avd capable of sustainin 
4 population nearly as large as that ‘of all Europe, and wit 
fisheries extending to Tartary, which might employ millions of 
men, having China and all Asia for a market, 

We look from this point over the Pacific, 5000 miles, to China, 
with her hundreds of millions of souls, and a surplus population 
Beyond the ability of their land to sustain. ‘They have already 
extended themselves as fur north as the soil and climate will yield 
arreward to man’s toil; but they have not the means of re 
the islands, now occupied chiefly by the pirate or the cannil 
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which Nature secins to have intended for the Chinese, and not for 
Enrope or the cannibal. ‘They can look forward to no hope of 
‘any amelioration of their condition, unless such as may come 
us. 

‘The proposed road is intended to furnish that hope, by making 
a cheap ant rapid means of intercourse between them and Europe 
‘across the American continent, which would indirectly offer soon 
the means of removing their Surplus population to Borneo, New 
Guinea, Australia, &e., and augment omthat cide of the world the 
amount of the products which form their commerce with Europe; 
while the facilities which it will have rendered to settlement 
and production will increase the ability and desires of both 
Europe and America to make exchanges with them, and su 
each other's natural wants and comforts, as well as improve their 
physical and moral condition. Can these great objects be accom~ 
lished by any other way or means than those which I have to 


‘propose ? 
“Phe comniéree‘of Europe with Asia remunios nearly stationary, 
and cannot be increased unless some great change ean be effected 
in the eondition of the people, s0 as to give to each side the means 
to consume more of the other's products and commodities. New 
routes for intercourse, aud new means fo nt, have heen 

roposed with a view tocffect this most desirable object. Suez has 
Teen named as one’ ofthese routes; but Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
than whom there is no better authority, has been over that route, 
and he agrees with me, that, were Suez itself swept away, the 
great commerce of Europe with Asia would still go round the 

‘ape of Good Hope, on account of the dangerous navigation of 
the Mediterrancan and Red Sea, and on account of the bad 
climate. ‘The Isthmus of Central America has been looked to 
during ages for a route between Europe and Asia; but here the 
difficulties of climate are r than at Suez; the navigation is 
dangerous and difficult, particularly for sailing vessels, which 
must be used, as the distance from London to China by this 
route would be about five times that from England to New York, 
and little or no merchandise could sustain a chat such as even 
a screw Pega would be obliged to leaasit for A 
besides which the distance, as compared with that by the Cape of 
Good Hopes greatly against this route 

From London to Canton the exact measurement over a. globe, 
vig Panama, is 1560 miles more than by the Cape of Good 
Hope; but the voyages by sling veses have made the diference 
2430 miles in favour of the Cape route. Between London and 
Singapore the exact measured difference would be 3600 miles 
against Panama. Between London and Sydney the Panama 
route would be 390 miles less than that by Cape Horn, and 180 
mules las than by the Cape of Good Hope, but sailing. vessels 
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have made the difference greatly against the former. To 
‘Western Australia the Cape of Good Hope route would be 
3360 miles actual measure less than by Panama, and the sail- 
ing difference is still greater. This is a subject on which auy- 
body may be satisfied who will take the trouble to measure a 
globe ; comment is here 1 because these are \- 
Phical facts, and arguments cannot them, But were there 
an open strait at Panama that would allow sailing vessels to pass 
through it as easily as round the Cape of Good Hope, what 
would be the gain? Commerce could not be increased, because 
the condition of the populations of both Europe and Asia would 
emnain precisely as they now are} no new and. inaccessible 
country could be opened to settlement and production, and no 
new means created to increase and sustain commerce. All the 
different parts and people of the world would remain precisely 
as before. 

We see, Mr. President, in this remarkable geographical 
arrangement which tbe Arsrican pstncot presets fo. tho madi 
fas well in soils, climates, and products, as in population and 
‘yaeant space for occupation and support, s0 equal a division, that 
it would seem as if Nature has intended it as the watershed to 
divide the commerce and intercourse of the world. And it must 
be clear that these two sides cannot make exchanges with each 
other to any considerable extent, because their soils and climates 
fare the same, and after a little while their products will also be 
the sume; nor can the western side, owing to greater cost for 
transport, compete with the eastern side in supplying and ex- 
changing with Europe. 

Tn looking now at the ;phical and commereial_ position 
of this western slope of the American continent, we find that 
‘Oregon not only commands the entire slope, but that it also com~ 
‘mands all the islands and all Eastern Asia, with the best possible 
navigation to and from the islands and the Asiatie coast. 

Going to the east “ the trades” would be taken: while returning. 
west, the northern and shortest route would be made with ‘the 
variables,” or westerly winds, having thus a fair wind both ways, 

Ascompared with Panama, the actual measurement of the 
lobe mil alow «great diftrenon in farour of a route by Oregon. 

We will first take the Marquesas, the nearest of the islands to 
Panama, where we find a difference in favour of Oregon, and the 
difference increases with other parts until our measuring-line 
reaches across the entire American continent and half way to 
Europe, while a sailing-vessel bound from any of these islands or 
points fo Panama would, owing to the trade’ winds, be forced to 
run north towards Oregon before 
Now, with this commanding, poy} 
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with all the natural ele~ 
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‘ments for wealth, power, and greatness, and with the recent 
Aovelopmeuts in, Onldortin, shat ave we to expect, but that the 
‘energy, the enterprise, eapital, and labour of both Europe and the 
‘Atlenio site wil be drawn there, nd. be the means ef punting 
forward into power a nation possessing the best of our energy, our . 
‘skill, and our mri aks fe 
Remote as they will be from us, with a heavy cost for transport, 

init ressonsble to suppose that their interootrae and exchanges 
with us will not be limited to and governed by actual interest ? 
And with the immense commerce at their command with the one 
half of all the world, of which they will be the sole carriers, may 
‘we not expect that they will. successfully establish the mechanical 
‘arts, so as to supply most of their own wants, and make their own 
txchanges of the various produets and. commodities of their 
various parallels and climates to greater advantage than with 
Europe? And the commerce of Europe with Asia, which England 
now controls, will it not, with her people, eapital, and enterprise, 
be gradually transferred to that point? 

hese are no new views, nor are they based upon the recent 
developments in California ; they were matured and placed. before 
the word og before the boundary question of Oregon became a 
subject of agitation between England and the United States, 
‘Thay were based upon the geographical position of the country, 
and upon its natural resources, with the certainty that s0 soon as 
‘seourty could be given to persons aud property, the American 
whale fishery would be transferred there, when small vessels 
right be built and fitted out to make three and four eruises in a 
Year, now requiring from the Atlantic side two to four years; that 
fishery then employed 20,000 of the very best seamen, who, with 
their ‘families, would make 100,000 souls, to. which’ might be 
added almost immediately 300,000 more to till the earth and 
commence x commerce with that coast, with the islands, and wi 
Asia. Here would have been a foundation for a great nation, 
such as the world perhaps has not known; but the events in Cali 
fornia are hastening more rapidly in another form, though not 50 
healthily, the results which I had foreseen in the distance ; and if 
my views and positions are correct, are we not sending awuy our 
capital, our enterprise, atl our labour to build up a powerful 
separate nation, in whose prosperity, greatness, and power we ean 
participate only to a limited extent, unless we can get some 
direct, cheap, and rapid communication with them, so that our 
interests may be united, and each participate in the advant 
of local position with 'the prosperity, power, and glory of 
other? ‘The road, which I propose to make, will, unless Tam 
very greatly mistaken, secure to us for ever these grand results. 

jut we know that a railway, cannot be made without means, 
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‘and for a road of 2030 miles through an entire wilderness, a very 
Targe amount of available means would be required ; an amount so 

t that no capitalist would invest in such an enterprise, becanse 
fie could have no reaconable hope for any return ; and no govern- 
‘ment, certaiuly not that of the United States, could undertake 
stich a work withany hope of success. Even were it completed, and 
its earnings looked to for the annual interest om its cost, that would 
be fallacions, because the charges on transport for that object 
would exclude traffic, and the objects aimed at by the work could 
not be accomplished.” "To meet all these great difficulties, I have 
recommended a new plan for this great work, one which, while it 
costs the nation nothing, will, én creating itself, add as much actual 
‘wealth to the world as the road may east for its construction, give 
to the world a free highway, and in doing so, furnish employment, 
hhomes, and plenty to millions, who otherwise would be destitute ; 
besides which it will open to usefulness the now uncultivated 
wilderness. 

1 propote to take the wilderness Tands a my basis of means. 
‘The Bil vow pening before the American Congres, and which 
has received the unanimous sanction of several of its committees, 

ea ytd the sist ae teas of 21 State Legislatures, 
and of the le of the United States generally, proposes to 
Set apart andl cell to me, as an individual, 60 miles in width of 
the public domain, extending from Lake Michigan to the Pacific 
cea, in all sboat 78,C00,000 of ere for wich upon cam 
letion, I agree to pay into the public Treasury 10 cents. per 
fer. "The fint 800'niles of the Tne include lands that are all 
of the very best quality for agricultural purposes, easy of settle 
tient, und ready Tor « Sop, being moutly pravic. On this extent 
is based the means for this work, and, in order to secure it to 
the nation, this space of 800 miles of good land is to be divided 
{nto sections of 10 miles by 60 each, and when each scetion 
‘of 10 miles of road shall have been completed, then I shall be 
allowed to sell one-half of this section of land, say 5 miles by 60, 
‘or 192,000 acres, to reimburse my outlay for the 10 miles of road ; 
‘and should it sell for more than that sum, the excess will be my 
fit. The other half, 5 miles by 60, will remain unsold, and be 

id as a fund to be used in carrying the line beyond this 800 miles 
‘of good land, where the sale of the whole section of 10 miles may 
not prove suficient to reimburse the outlay on the 10 miles of 
oad made through it. In this manner the 800 miles of good land 
“at the first end of the line is made to furnish means for 1600 
tiles of the road ; the otlier 430 miles is provided for from the 
100 miles of good land on the Pacific side, and from the 














‘= New Zealand eontaias about 62000,000 acres. 
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1100 miles intermediate, some of which is good; and a large 
portion would be made available for settlement in consequence of 
the road passing through it. After the work shall have been 
completed, and shall be in successful operation, all the surplus 
lands ould be iny rowan Yor the work yt Uoagh the We te 
the road would vest in myself and my heirs or assiguees, still 
Congress would hold the power to regulate the changes for trans 
port, and keep them at an amount required for the expenses of 
operation and repairs, thus making it a free road, 

"The fide of etigration to the United States is such, nnd the 
settlement in the immediate neighbourhood of the proposed route 
ir ao grent, that there can be no doubt, with the faiitin which the 
road would render to settlement, besides the advantages of a cheap 
means of transport to market, that there would be a demand for 
tho lands on its Hine to an amount quite equal to any sum that 
could be profitably employed in making it. It would not, however, 
be necosary to confine its progress to the amount of actual sales 
of the lands, because the lands being the basis relied on, capital 
would Took to them, and not to the road, for a retuen or for 
interest; and as the sale under any circumstances would far more 
than fect the noriual interest, and as the weourity would be daily 
augmented from the enhanced value which the operation and 
advancement of the road, as well as from partial settlement, would 
aie tothe sold Jandy te Tnger they remain unsold he grentor 
would be the return for the investment on them. With 19,000 
families, oF 95,000 souls, per annum, and allowing each family 
to purchase 160 acres of Innd ut the usual price, T could complete 
this great work in 15 years; yet this is only’ about one-fourth 
of the annual emigration from Europe to the United States! 

nts in Wisconsin, between Lake Michigan and the 
irectly in the neighbourhood of the proposed 
roste, have expeeded 100,000 souls par annum for soveral Yours; 
in Towa, W- of the Mississippi, it has exceeded 50,000 per anu; 
and in Winconsin, N. of the proposed line, the settlements of last 
year wore estimated” at, more than §0,000 soul, and. all thie 
‘without any of the facilities and stimulants which the formation of 
eu a road would crete, f ri 
‘make this explanation in order that the subject may be ful 
understood, and not with a view to. procure seal eta satel 
investment, because it is a plan which must provide for itself; 
|, when under way, the lands will afford the safest and most 
profitable investment ever offered to the public, being constantly 
Inereased in yalue, and subject to no changes from state legislation 
or state embarrassments, 

Capitalists and practical business men, here and in the United 

States, have full confidence in the plan; and the necessary amount 
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of capital for its commencement is at the command of the Bill, 20 
soon as it may be enacted into a law by Congress, 

‘Mr. President, before I embarked in this great enterprise I 
counted well the cost. Tt had been my lot to have been exten- 
Siely and actively engaged in commercial purus withthe 1 
ferent parts of the world, which gave me a knowledge of mankind 
sufficient to understand what T'was about to take upon myself, 
‘and to comprehend what I might expect to encounter in toils and 
trials necessary to satisfy public opinion, and to carry out the 
Work. And the first trial was in satisfying my own mind before 
Troould persuade the public to take an interest in itz those who 
gxiem a reputation, and regard public opinion, can appreciate 

is trial. 

To make this preparation I spent two years in Asia, whero I 
collected statistics of population, of commerce, of products, and 
resources of China and the islands particularly, but of all Asia 
generally. I studied their manners, habits, and wants, and 
examined the condition of the people, so ns to ascertain for myself 
the probable results which the successful opening of this great 
Wighray ight fnaene, 

rom the gtographicel formation of the North Ameresh obu- 
tinent I was assured of a feasible route ; but in order to be fully 
fatisfiod on this point, as well as to be sure that my basis for 
means was solid and available, that materials with facilities for 
earrying on stich a work, aa well as for the settlement, th 
the wilderness, did exist, and that the streams could be safely 
bridged, #0 as to give an usiahecrapind intercourse from oceat 
to ocean without transhipment, in the summer of 1845, eight 
months after my return from Asia, with a company in all of 
seven, T traversed a large distance of the country through whieh 
the proposed road would T examined the streams (the 
‘Missouri for 1500 miles), tho Mississippi, and others, to ascertain 
the points at which they can be beige. I wnt on the Missouri 
in a canoe for 27 days, ‘The result was satisfactory, I found 
that for the route which I had proposed all the streams could be 
bridged ; I found the country beautiful, and for the plan I had 
lnil“dogn well adapted. to setlement :'thongh moully prairie, 
there is an abundance of coal, and by starting at the point 
which T have proposed, there will be materials and facilities for 
the work, as well as for settlement. 

My own personal examinations a far asthe South Pass prove 
that the ascent is gradual, and not great; thence to the Pacific 
the streams which flow into the Columbia will be followed. ‘The 
elevations all through have been taken at three different times, 
and show the route to be feasible. ‘This exploration was one of 
severe toil aud hardship, and I was often without food for days, 
and 85 days without bemg unde a roof. 
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‘The route is remarkable, as will be seen by the iphical 
formation of the country. Here, at what is called * the South 
Pass” (an open plain of 30 miles in width), the waters run- 
ning into the Atlantic on the E. and those which ow into the 
Pacific on the W., are separated. ‘To reach this point from the 
E, the ascent is s0 gradual as to be scarcely perceptible. From 
the proposed starting point of the road on Lake Michigan the dis- 
tance is about 1200 miles, and the entire elevation to overcowe 
in the whole distance is about 6000 feet. Ou the Pacific side 
the country is more mountainous, but there are no insurmountable 
difficulties in following down the streams, which are without any 

rapids ; and it is remarkable that there is no feasible route 

of this. From the 82nd to the 42nd parallel there is no route 
by which the mountains ean be avoided, and the great arid plains 
would also present ible obstacles. 

From the 98th restward, the earth is not productive, 
except by irrigation, and. there are three, high mountein-ranges 
traversing this parallel from N. to S._ Farther northward, how~ 
ever, there is a practicable route over British territory, to which 
line the attention of the public has been directed by my friend 
‘Major Carmichael Smyth and others. 

‘The route which Ihave proposed to take is not only the sole 
feasible one on tho United States side, but the only one in the 
same where the lands ean be made available, or eapable of settle~ 
ment to any great extent, and the only route where all the streams 
can be bridged ; besides which, on a great circle of the globe, it 
is the shortest route between any of the Atlantic cities and the 
Pacific; while the proposed terminus at Puget Sound is in the 
only, harbour and climate suitable for such a commerce. 

‘he Halifax, Quebec, and Montreal roads will run on to join 
Michigan, to be connected with it S. of the lakes ; besides, all 
Canada would have free access tt by the lakes, and we should 
have the shortest route (except on the English territory) across the 
American continent between Europe and Asia, 

‘As compared with Central America the difference is immense, 
as will be seen by measurement on the globe, the actual differ- 
ence being 3840 miles ; and as compared with the Cape of Good 
Hope, it is 2100 miles; but, as voyages are now made, the differ- 
‘ence would be much greater. 

‘The saving in time, owing to better navigation and the great 
railway distance across the American continent, would be im- 
mense. ‘The land journey between England and China could be 
made (allowing 80 miles per hour for railway and time for coal- 
ing, &.) in 20) days, and by sea with sailing vessels in 28 :—now 
requiring an average of 120 days, From Halifax or New York 

the Iand-journey might be made in 194 days, and the 
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‘voyage in 88 days, now requiring 120, and at a less cost for trans- 
port than by the present sea-voyage, besides having the advan- 
tages of a climate in which all commodities of commerce would be 
secure from damage or destruction. 

Tt would require too much time to go into detail here, but T 
can show that, taking the actual as well as the estimated charge, 
for a large amount, and regular traffic on your railways costi 
35,0000 Scr flo and atti freights by ships as iia charged 
met ‘of 40 cubic fect to the ton, and by railways at 

‘actual weight, the commerce of Europe with Asia can be 
carried over this railway, if made, as proposed, a free road, 
$0 as to cause an immense saving in cost, interest, &c., as well 
as in the eapital employed. But suppose that Iam in errot in 
this (which, as I have devoted so much time to, and so closely 
examined the whole subject, besides having consulted so many 
‘authorities, [ cannot admit) ; and suppose that I succeed in making 
this railway as Lhave proposed ; or suppose I complete only 500, 
700, or 1000 miles of it—which I can do only as Tefiect a settle- 
ment of the country—would not even this bring the wilderness 
into use and occupation by civilised man? Would it not give 
employment, homes, and plenty to millions now destitute? Would 
it not give to them a cheap means of transport for their products 
to a market, and to, ex for the mechanical products. of 
Europe? Would not this benefit their moral and physical con 
dition? Would it not be a means of civilising the Indians, if that 
be possible? Would it not benefit Europe? And would it not 
Smet the word? a 

ie American Congress will doubtless pass my Bill into a Law 
at the early part of the coming session, but the rapid settlement, 
‘which is being made on the lands at the beginning of the route 
is, [ fear, likely to render the execution of the plan impossible, 
because there can be no adequate substitute for these lands, or 
forthe facilities afore only at the starting point. Then, Mx: 
President, there can be no hope for this great work, except on 
your side, on the British territory—where the route is feasible, 

ere, though there would be great difficulties in carrying 

into execution, I believe it, can be ‘successfully done. 

1 on the American side, it will then be my desire to 
see it carried out on your side. It is a work for the world, and 

‘as such it is my desir’ and cherished hope to see it accomplished. 

Telaim no. patent for my views, opinions, or suggestions ; but I 

have made a direct ‘ition to. my own country and to the 

yrorld, and have laboured bard to ehow ite importance: all T atk 
is the use of the wilderness land on our side or on your side, and 

Tam ready to redeem the pledge that I haye given to the world, 


——— 
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IX.—Survey made for a Canal, through the River Sapoa, to the 

Port of aoe oe Bole © Costa Rica. By Macuser 
Axpueas Oxnstep, of Copenhagen. Presented by Mr. 
G. Fruer. 





[Read June 9, 1851.) 


Da. Fraxorco Ontamvxo having mentioned to mea spot in the 
department of Guanacaste, which he thought would be the most 
favourable for cutting a canal to unite the Lake of Nicaragua with 
the Pacific, I—having to make a journey to that department for 
‘the purpose of continuing my resear in natural history, and 
knowing thatthe Government of this State takes it iterest 
in every project likely to prove fatenstagrane to the country— 
demos make, in eee with Dr. F. Gutterriz, all the in- 
vestigations of which the short space of time and’ the want of 
necessary instraments would admit. ‘Thus it is that I take the 
liberty ‘of presenting to your Excellency this short account, 
ee with the topographical skotel-map of that department. 

The formation of a canal in that part is quite possible ; on one 
side a long passage in the bed of the river Sapoa, and on the other 
the beautiful low level country which extends from the Pacifie 
along the salt Jagoons of Bolaftos into that river, present un- 
doubted facilities. ‘The following is the description of these 
places :— 











Tie river Sapoa, from its entrance in the Lake of Nicaragua, to 
the Oreck of Sonsapor. 


‘Phe Sapoa is one of the largest rivers discharging its waters 
into the Lake of Nicaragua. At its mouth it has a width of 200 
yards, with a depth of 2 to 3, and it is never choked up with sand- 
ks. At a quarter of a league's distance from its mouth it 
hhas a depth of 10 yards, diminishing gradually; and it is 
navigable for the largest canoes up to within three-quarters of @ 
league rym is mouth, Higher up, although navigable, tore are 
rapids. We embarked at a quarter of a league from the mouth, 
and led up to the creek of Cubalcota, where there is a small 
rapid. close to Pefia blanca (White rock). ‘This rapid is formed 
by two arms into which the river is there divided, of these, 
with a little cost, might be made navigable for all sorts of canoes. 
Near Cabaleota’ the width of the river is 25 yards, gradually 
diminishing in depth up to the mouth of the Sonsapor. In this 
latter from Cabalcota to Sonsapor, which is about 12 
Teague distance, the navigation is rendered very dificult if not 
impossible, by numerous rocks and rapids. ‘The course of the 
river from its mouth to this place is N. and S, 
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Description of the low level country between the Pacific and the 


river Sapoa 
‘This low level is not more than a continuation of the low 
‘coast formed by the salt of Bolaios towards the N.E. 5 


yu reach the hi int, which point does not appear to be 
igher than 270 feet. This inconsiderable height bas length of 
1200 yards, whence it slowly descends towards the river 

forming thus the separation between the waters which run into the 
Pacific and those which flow to the ‘The waters to the 
Pacide flow only inthe rainy season, and those to the Sapoa are 
formed by two creeks, the Nispiro aud Sonsapor, which unite 
Sol fw fo to Sapo. A 
‘This low country has on both sides high ridges of land, but 
does not present any sudden rises nor any other impediment ex- 
cept a few large stones. Measuring exactly the distance from the 
sea to the road, which goes from the mouth of the Sapoa near 


this coast te tg 6600 yards from the sea, where 


that river and by the declivity “Del Obispo,” there is a 
distance of 12,600 yards ; so that the total extent of the low country 
does not much exceed 2 Spanish leagues, 


Respecting the eutting a Canal in these places. 


‘Seppo Perpndiclr Section ofthe bw entry al of the iver Sapo. 
0 20 140 


bel 


Y : 3 < 2 Eespee, 


‘The communication of the Lake of Nicaragua with the Pacific at 
the points thus projected consists in cutting a canal of 2 leagues 
along the course of the river Sapoa, canal through the 
Jow level or sloping country, which is 24 in extent. The 
river Sapoa for a distance of 1 iy marigalte Sie 
remaining league and three-quarters offer no difficulty to cutting 
canal, asa small excavation of the same river and a few locks 
will be sufficient. In order to cut a canal through the sloping 
country, it will be necessary to bring it to the same level as the 
river Sapoa at the mouth the creck of Soossper, a distance of 
6700 yards, to the eastern side gf the elevation 2. For this 
You. xxi. H 
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yurpose it would be necessary to make a small excavation of 5000 
Faris in length from c to ¢, and another deeper one of 1200 
a. ‘The other side of the low level (slope), as 

‘as the Pacific, may be cut through by a small excavation and 
2 a presumed that the plan of cond 

‘rom tl itis luctin, 
the waters of the lagoon or lake into the Puce would not be 
entertained at all, as this, owing to the nature of the soil, would 
be very difficult, if not impossible. Nor would it be at all re- 
quired, as the river Sapoa contains quite water enough for the 
‘canal on one side in one direction, and the creeks of Nispiro aud 
Sonsapor, added to the waters which irrigate the descent to the 
Pacific, would furnish quite sufficient in the other. Tt may be 
well to notice here that all this country has a firm soil, composed 
of porphyry, with the exception of that part of the descent next to 
the Pacific, which consists of sandy clayey soil. ‘The porphyry has 
the advantage for the excavation, that in many parts it is composed 
‘of mounds, which break very easily. 

‘Thus it \ppears that the whole canal would consist of — 
Bins SiEigoc af the river Sapo, navigable 
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Onsenvatioxs. 


Comparison betceen this spot and that examined and proposed by 
Mr. Bayley, for making a Canal. 

‘The value of things is relative. In order to learn the value of 
ti pa cece? “teks caw beter Spot, te eae 
Uf this one, notwithstanding the various advantages it may possess, 
{s les than the otber; but if there be no other point a8. good, 
that the ove here tocsted aboald be prfered- Tt is for this 
reason that cutting a is spot. appeared to me difficult 
Bofors 1 Know the observations whics Me Bayley had made at 
another point ; but since I have seen them, and compared the two, 
it appears to me that the one here projected offers many more 
lities. 
The spot proposed by Mr. Bayley extends from the mouth of 
the river San Juan del Sud, on the Pacite, in a direct Iie a8 far 
as the Lake of Nicaragua, making a distance of » little more than 
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Sleagues. At this point there is a ridge of high mountains, 
whic would require a tunnel of 4 of a league, and a very deep 
excavation of more than 4 of a league, and for the remainder a 
small excavation. ‘Thus, while it appears that there is hardly any 
difference in the extent of both eanals, the plan here proposed by 
‘wie possesses two advantages, vis—Ist. That one league is 
already navigable naturally; 2nd, That no tunnel will be no- 
essary. 





Last Observation, 


Tt should be bore in mind that all the levels in a perpen= 
dicular, as well as a horizontal direction (with the exception of 
the level of the sloping gronnd), have been taken approximately, 
0 that on this account no very exuct ealeulation ean be made of 
tho exponse that would be incurred in making @ canal, I think, 
however, that this survey is sufficient to prove that a eapal can be 
made here with more ease and with less expense than in any other 
place as yet explored. ‘The object of this statement ean be no 
‘other thin to encourage the supreme Government to have the 
und examined by parties who may possess sufficient knowledge 
jal winute investigation and an exact calculation, and 
thus give an impulse towards realizing an idea which, more than 
fny other, i» calculated to. promote the welfare and grandeur of 
this country. ‘The great value which the realization of it would 
have for the commeree of the whole world is 40 clear, that the 
carrying into effect such an undertaking has been for many yeara 
sat desidevatum of all nations, ‘These are the slight observa 
tions which L have heen enabled to make in the short time during 
which Eremained in the departient of Guanacaste. ‘The narra 
tiva which I give of them is perbaps not #0 exact as it should be, 
owing to the difficulty I feel in expressing my ideas in « forvign 
tongue, Nevertheless, if the President thould consider them 
worthy of his attention and of some utility to the country, it will 
de a reward sufficient for me and I shall be satisfied ; requesting 
only that the defects which my account contains may be excused, 





























X.—Olsercations on tho Geography of Southern. Peru, including 
‘Survey of the Province of ‘Tarapaca, and Route to Chile by the 
coast of the Desert of Atacama. By W. Botwannr, ERGS 

[Reed Apt 26 1651) 

A nenoence of some years in. Lawer Peruy in the province of 
rapaca, department of Arequipa, commencing in 1826, during 

which T'was engaged in mining operations ath celebrated silver: 

u2 


100 Bortazne on the Geograpiy of Southern Pera: 


iiines of Guantajaya, afforded me the opportunity of studying the 
physi! ography, Be of this but Tittle frequented portion of 
wuthera Peru. 

‘In the month of December (the summer of that region) T left 
Valparaiso with the usual SSE. wind, which, during the night 
‘veering towards the land, forms the * terral,” or cool breeze from 
the Andes; thus depressing the temperature of the air, dew is 
formed, and, as but little of it falls on the land, will account in 
some mensure for the arid ‘and desert character of the coast of 

"ru. 

Tn wintor, viz. from May to July, the winds are from the N., 
the air is charged with much vapour (garua), covering the 
summits of the mountains of the coast, where an occasional cactus 
and a few bulbous plants appear, ‘This period of the year is 
Known as the ‘Tiempo de Flores, when also a fow guanacoes way 
be ween roaming about these elevated lower-spots of the desert 

‘As Arica i proached barren undulating an is sey and in 
its rear ranges of rocky sterile mountains, and farther eastward in 
the background the peaks of the Andes towering majestically 
above all. 

“Arica All around is a desert, save where a streamlet may run, 
giving riso to a vegetation, which is artificially increased by 
Ergon and ang the and ith uno. : 

ho rock of the couutry is principally porphyritic, reposing on 
tase the wurface bs the Follows and plat la covered vith alle 
vial and saliferous matters. 

‘Tacna in BO miles inland by a desert route. Tt is supplied 
with water by a fair stream originating in the Andes, and is a 
thriving place Troturvel to Arie by ‘another track : the coun 
try travelled over was ono scene of hopeless™ridity, masses of rock 
covered with sand and salt. 

"As it seldom or ever rains in these latitudes, and there being 
no vegetation, the surface of the country has remained, and may 
Still do 60 for ages, in the same state, unless disturbed ‘hy earth- 
{quakes or other volcanic agency. 

Talay.—'This port is about 100 miles NW. from Arica, and, 
although in a desert, has since 1827 superseded Quilea, being 
froo from “terciana” or ague, probably in consequence of there 
Deing no water in the vieinity but that which is conveyed to it by 
means of an aqueduct (cafaria). Tt is a mere landing-place 
amongst the rocks, although now the principal port th 
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‘TPhe road from Islay to Arequipa passes up a ravine which cuts 
through the mountains of the coast before the great Pam 
above is attained—an elevated desert plain, 3000 feet above 
Sea, its surface covered with sand and volcanic dust, and extend- 
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ing some 50 wiles across; bounded on the W. by the mountains 
‘of the coast, to eae aa the voleano of 
‘Arequipa as 2 . ly emitting’ smoke, 

aa des sera ay be sen the dao” or worng 
semiirelar sani the coseasity generally towards the No 
‘on, account of the winds being from the S. In case of a heavy 

ile these * Medanos ” shift and are blown about, and travellers 

we been overwhelmed and lost in them. They are of all sizes, 
from that of an anthill to hundreds of feet. 

Having pased the Pampa, another distance of 30 miles of 
barren bills is to be goue over, composed of voleanic rocks, sand- 
stone, and here and there a little dark granite and their débris, 
‘when’ the vineyards of ‘iabaya appear, and a few miles far- 
ther is 

The city of Arepuipa, at the base of the yoleano of the same 
‘name, which tire-emitting mountain peagnees collet Sel 

‘Arequipa is a picturesque, Spanish-looking city ; it has a eon- 
‘siderable population and tuch transit trade with the interior of 
Peru, “The frat Spaniards visited. the country as early as 1585, 
‘and the city was founded by Francisco Pizarro in 1589, 

According to Haenke, who reached the summit of the voleano 
in 1794, the circumference of the principal crater was then about 
1380 English foot ; a second ecater was 440 foct in its largest part, 
‘and 120 fect in its least. ‘The circumference of the volcano at its 
base he calculated to be 45 miles, and its elevation above the sea 
17,454 foot. 

ir, Pentiand, to wbom we owe so much of our knowledge of the 
anountainous of Peru and Bolivia, makes the elevation of 
tho volano. 19,800 fect, and the city’ of Arequipa 1768, fet 
above the sea. * 

‘Nearly the whole of the year the summit of the yoleano is 
eovered with snow. All around is composed of lava and ashes, 
which have been ejected from its crater. 

ipa han oben been visited by severe earthquake; tions 6 
1582, 1604, 1660, 1667, 1715, 1725, 1784, may be particu- 
Taclacd fromm tate yolnous efécte:> be Sonrful oartsqualios (os 
remotos) that shook nearly the whole of Peru took place in 1687 
and 1746. 

In 1667 there was a violent eruption of the volcano of Are- 
ipa, after which its summit was first visited by Europeans, who 
found a large crater formed by ancient eruptions, and in the 

centre of it a cone, from the apex of which issued smoke. 

In Fehrunry 160 there wm great ruption of the olenso 
aloe (probably the La yreh Pentland), bac aii 
Su Arequipa, accompanied severe earthquakes, whic 
Gestroyed, beraral vdlages’ with ther iababitarts, and is worth 
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noticing from the fact of ashes having been carried more than 100 
tiles distant from the volcano. 

"The mountains of the coast from Arica to Islay, as well as 
those to the N., have not the elevation of those to the 8. of 
‘Arica, neither are they so well defined. ‘They are composed of 
hard sandstones and ries, and sufficiently elevated to re 
tivo muature fom the thick mist (garua) in the winter smooths, 
which gives life to a few cacti, a little pasture, and some flowers 
On the lomas or suits 

Province of Tarapaca.—The first account we ave of Southern 
Peru is in 1450, when the Inca Tupanki established for a. time 
art in Atacama, intrusting the command of an expedition to 
Sinchi Roca against the Copiapinos i 
the fruitful plains of Maipu, 

"Almagro, when he parted from Pizarro to undertake the con~ 
quest of Chilo, took the mountain route from Cuzco over the 

des, in which the sulferings of the expedition from. cold, 
unger and fatigue were yary great, Ho appears 40 have de; 
veended to San Pedro de Atacama, and thence to Copiapo and 
Coquimbo: whilst at the Jatter place (1687) it was that Rada, 
one. of his officers, brought him from Pera information. which 
cided him to return thither but having experienced so many 
privations by the mountain track, he took that by the eastern 
Tnuargin of the Desert of Atacama, On this march the desort 
tracks of Atacama and Southern Peru were first discovered by 
the Spavards, and some of bit followers dtorained te remain 
behind in the less arid localities of Pica, Tarapaca, Camiiia, &e., 
which contained Indian populations under their respective Caciques, 
Banga, Opo, Ayvire, Vauear, and Chuquichamba. 

"Tarapaca was the, most distant and extensive province of the 
empite of Peru, and so uninhabited and without the means of 
cultivation that it was almost disregarded Me the discoverers, who, 
when they were questioned concerning it, replied by sayin 
“that its tracks were over rocky mountains, sandy, uninhabited, 
and rainless deserts, covered with salt and without water, excessive 
heat during the day, and cold at night.” 

‘Phe physical features of this province, which will apply gene~ 

y to all the southern part of Peru, may be described as 





























L. The arid mountains of the coast, which are of a porphyritic 
formation, running N. and S., rising ofttimes: abruptly from_ the 
sea, from 3000 to 6000 foot above it, and some 80 miles in width, 
having large hollows and undulations in them; destitute of 
vexetition, and the greater portion of their surface covered with 
ani, salt, and other saline substances, When the sand and salt 
‘are found mixed it is called caljehe, and may be regarded as @ 
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superficial covering ‘The origin of the salt is not clearly made 
out; it has been ealled a saliferous alluvium, by some supposed 
to have been washed out of the mountains, by others to have been 
left there by the ocean. 

Tn this range the silver-mines of Guantajaya and Santa Rosa 
are situated. 


TI, The Pampa, or Great Plain of Tamarugal, is from 8000 
to 3500 feet above the sea, running N. into the province of- 
‘Arica, and S. into the desort of Atacama, about 30 miles wide ; 

imuch'of it is covered with sand, salt, nitrate of soda, and other 

saline bodies. Water, derived from the mountains to the E., is 

found at various depths, A few tamarugos or acacia-trees are 

‘mot with in the Pampa, 


TIL. Thence rises a desert range of mountains, chiefly of sand~ 
stone, some 7000 feet above the sea, and 20 miles in width, 


TV. An elevated district follows, much broken, and hore for 
the first time are seen coarse pastures, brushwood, and large 
cacti. ‘The pastures improve as they get higher up, vnuil by 
the severity of the climate they diminish, and finally disappear at 
‘an clovation of from 10,800 to 16,000 feet. 


V. We are now at the base of the Andes, or Cordillera Real, 
‘sometimes called the Western Cordillera of the Andes, in which 
are very high, mountain ridges including the a, or Chuneura, 
19 477S,, 69: 12" W, mmpposed. by ny friend Mr. G. Smith, from 
‘a visit to its vicinity in 1850, to be 24,000 to 25,000 feet above 
‘the sca. Tile in fmard means snow: hence Mili-rima, and in 
Spanish the name Lirima. Crossing the high passes, and de- 
‘scending a little, — 

‘VI. Is an elevated undulating region, known as the Puna, 
Paramo, or Sierra; this occupies a geeat extent of country N., S., 
and E., and is sometimes denominated the mountain knot of Potosi ; 
in itappear bigh ranges of mountains, including the 
heights of Lipes,” and farther to the N. and 

‘There are considerable deneene in this elevated region, where 
there are lakes containing fish, pasture is found, and « sinall quan= 
tity of quinoa (millet) is raised. 

‘This great mountain knot, or rather the Peruvian Andes, may 
be looked upon as one of volcanic elevation, and contains several 
active ag well as quiescent voleanos. 

In the province of ‘Carapaca the two Cordilleras are not so 
defined as farther to the N., where they may truly be called the 
Peruvian and Bolivian ranges. 

We know, however, but little of the geography of this great 
mountain knot in the district under consideration, doubtless the 
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seat of much voleanie action ; indeed the Indians believe that the 
greater number of the mountain peaks have been formed by 
voleanos. 

‘A survey of the province was made by Mr. Geo, Smith and 
myself in. 1828, at the request of the Peruvian Government ; the 
results of which have been introduced by. Arrowsmith into his 
Tater maps drawn for the works of Captain FitzRoy and Sir Wood- 
bine Parish, 

‘The province of Tarapaca Ties between 19° and 21° 30° 8. and 
68°15’ and 70° 22' W. It is bounded on the N. by Arica, on the 

livia, on the S. by the desert of Atacama, and on the 
iffe Ocean. In 1628 it formed part of the pro- 








divided into four euratos or-curacies, viz. Tarapaca, Pica, 
Sibaya, and Camina, with a mixed population of about 11,000 
fouls, ‘conminting of the descondants of Spaniards, Spaniards and 
Tndians, and a fow negroes, the greater proportion being Indians 
whose language is the Aymara. 

“Thowe Indians who bold land pay an annual tribute or tax equal 
to about 1 sterling: eter Indians without Indy 16; the white 
population 12s—the latter also pay a property=tax ; the whole 
Pe ae i price AT 

Chrato of Tarapaca.—'The town of Tarapnen (19° 56) Su. 
69° 85! W.) ia the seat of government of the province, the chit 
‘of which is a sub-prefect. Ihe ravine, at the mouth of which it 
is situatod, rises in the Cordillera of Lirima. In general there is 
barely sufficient water to irrigate the Jand (which is earefully 
manured with guano), capable of cultivation in this quebrada, as 
‘well as in many others ; but when thunderstorms with their heavy 
rains occur in the Andes, great torrents or avenidas rush down 
tho ravines, bringing with them masses of rock, trees, huts, cattle, 
indeed all’ that may be in their way—leaving, after one of 
these sudden and destructive Hoos nothing but a bed of stones. 
‘The houses are built of adobe or sun-dried brick, and seldom of 
more than a ground-floor,,as « precaution against. the frequently 
‘occurring earthquakes. ‘The produce of the land is maize, wheat, 
alfalfa, Iuceru (mnodicago sativa), fruit, and a few vegetables. Up, 
the ravine are the Indian settlements of Pachica, Caonsana, ancl 
Prchurea ; in the vicinity of the latter there are’ some old gold, 
silver, and lead mines, formerly worked by the Spaniards. 

On tho roa fom Farapaca to Gunntajyay and 6 miles W. of 
the Pozo de Ramirez, is the Cerrito de Huara, a bramador,” 
or rumbling mountain, which is an object of curiosity to the 
traveller, but to the Indian one rather of fear. ‘The sounds are 

ly heard about sunrise. ‘This hill is situated in a desert 
Plain during the day the eountry arounsl is exposed to great heats 
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at night there is a considerable diminution of temperature, in con 
‘sequence of the hot S. wind having gone to the eastward, where 
it gets cooled by the Andes, forming during the night the Jand- 
Inreeze ; as the sun rises, the air becomes heated, expansion takes 
place, rapid currents and even gusts of wind are formed, which, 
striking upon the sides of the mountains, and setting the sand in 
‘motion, cause probably the roaring or rumbling sounds in question, 

Mamiria, 20° 4’ 457 8., is a large Ingian town E, of Tarapaca. 
‘he potatoe hore met wth in grt pefetion al Ne oly 
supplied with water from clear boiling sulphursprings, Here 
about is much gypsum, alum, and carbonate of soda. Hamitoa 
is in the vicinity, where there is a gold-vein, and in the Cerro 
Colorado aro ications of gold, sive, and copper. 

To the E, of Mamiia is the high range of Fabricoya, abounding, 
in metals, principally silver, at the points known as Picuntisa aud 
Paihuanta; the climate of these elevated mining districts is very. 
severe, there being much rain, snow, and cold. 

In the vicinity of Quipisea, W. of Mamiiiy are many desert 
sandy ravines, and those unaccustomed to travel in such countries 
would be alarmed at the overhanging precipices, largo. masses 
from which have been thrown down’ by earthquakes, road 
from Manin to Pin pases through sevaral deep dele without 
water, Pozo de Ramirez is w well 60. fect doop, sunk in the 
pampa for the use of travellers. In this province, as well ax 
‘many other parts of Peru, no one starts on a journey without a pai 
of bullock’s horns (chitles) full of wator slung in front of hi 
saddle, provisions in the saddle-bags, and a thick poncho or two 
to serve as blankets, as at times he may be for days without falling 
in with water o ae a We on 

Tyuifue, 20° 12" 477 8, 70° 14° W.. is the principal the 
provoce, ‘sheltered, by an alan (which wae formorly” ell 
covored with guano, since removed), and situated at the N.W. 
textremity of a low tract of ground, surrounded by high and barren 
mountains. Iquique stands on w-stratum of broken shells (princi 

ly cytherea) in all stages of de u some places several 
Foor thick, intermixed with others anilar to those now mbabiting the 
neighbouring sens, and have in all probability been elevated above 
the level of the ocean at no very distant date: the general opinion 
i that there is a gradual npheaving of the whole line of coast, ex- 
teniling some distance inland ; on this point Mr. Blake* observes 
that fragments of recent shells have been found in the pampa of 
‘Tamarugal, which is 3000 to 3500 fect above the sea, and distant 
from it 30 to 40 miles. Iquique owes its present importance as 
being the shipping port of the salitre, or nitrate of soda, found on 

> Géologeal and Mincllaneous Notes of 7 [ Blake: Amerie 
so pean ipa Nee Bae JH. Ble: Aas 
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the western margin of the Papa de Tamarngal, and of silver, 
mainly from the mines of Guantajaya and Santa Rosa, 

‘There is neither wood, water, nor vegetation here ; most of the 
water is brought from '45 miles to the N. often very 
‘brackish ; provisions come from the interior and Chile. 

‘Phe population is employed in shipping nitrate of soda and in 
flaking, particularly for tho congrio (of the onger cel ferly)} 
there are a few other sorts of fish, which, with mussels, limpets, 
sea-eggs, and a few small erabs, is the only food to be met with, 

‘The place is healthy and there is no ague. 

During three year nee at Iquique 1 only once saw a 

dnt shower of Tain, barely sufficient to lay the “dust, Mean 
winter heat 63° at 8 a.m., 67° at noon, 62° at 8 rm. ; summer 
heat, 72° at 8 a.m, 78? at noon, 74° at 8 

Of sea-birds there are immense flocks, including the cormorant, 
pelican, booby, gull, shag, 8c. ‘To these birds isowing the gxiatence 
‘of 80 much guano found on the coast of Peru, From the period. 
‘of the first shipment of guano to Europe in 1838 to April, 1801, about 
1,000,000 tons has been imported into Great Britain, Peru alone 
having supplied 435,000 tons. From 1850 to the first three mouth 
in 1861, there was i from Peru alone 97,000 tons, 

Of Inna-birds, condors, vultures, hawks, and ‘turkey-buzzarda 
are numerous. ‘There are a few bats, many rats, mice, fleas, and 
‘mosquitos in abundance engendered by wet sea-Wweed ; a vinchnea 
is occasionally seen. 

Tquique is the only village on the coast of the provinces the 
other places named in the charts are merely headlands, beaches, 
islands, &c,, visited by the fishermen from Tquique in search of 
congrio, seals, and sea otters, in their ingeniously-constructed 
balsas, or floats made of seal-skins, inflated with air. During their 
stay at auch places they live in eaves or wretched cabins built of 
whales’ ribs covered with seal-skins, and subsist on water, maize, 
‘and fish which they take with them. An old fisherman, on bein 
asked how he amused himself when not at his labours, replied, 
# Why, Lamoke and at Uhave consumed 40 paper cies a day 
for the last 50 yeurs, which cost me one rial each, will you have 
the goodness to tell me how many T have smoked, and low much 
T have expended in tobacco?” ‘The answer was 730,000 paper 

gars, value 4701.1 And this was a poor fisherman, 

Vith the present steam navigation along the Pacific, facilitating 
the transport of merchandise and provisions, I am led. to believe 
that this, perhaps the most barren coast in the world, will sooner oF 
later be carefully “‘cateado,” or examined for mines, and it would 
not surprise me to hear of important discoveries of the precious and, 
other metals, as also of valuable saline deposits; then, although 
large cities may not rise up, plages of commercial importance wi 
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Tine the coast: Twill mention a few places on. this line of the 
coast of the province worthy of further examination, vi 

1. Aleaparosa (19° 29 S.), N. of Pisigua, Here is much sul- 

jhate of iron, resulting from a decomposition of the sulphuret : the 

fatter is looked upon ax a eriadero or breeder of gold. N. and S, 
of the quebrada of Pisagua silver veinsare met with, Chanabaya, 
20° 40""S,, is another important spot ; and if water and. provisions 
gould placed there at reseal le Fate, itis the general opinion 
that another silversmine ike Guantajayn would ris out of te de 
sert; here both gold and silver are found. Cluchulai, in 21° 8, 
contains silver veins; and at Paiguina and Chepana (in 21° 25"), 
Neo Los, sme gl as bon owed chase of Lam there mat 
formerly a great deposit of guano. At Paguique, in 21° 56’ 8. 
fan 10°muies S. of ity are the receatly-digcorered. rich copper 
imines of Duendes and Tocopilfo: the first cargo from the former 
left for England early this year (1851), Water is brought to 
these new mines at the rate ‘of 80s. per: tun- Tn concluding, the 
subject of Iquique E may mention that in 1815. a Chinese junk 
fanchored in its port, and a party of Chinese visited the ines of 
Santa Rosa. 

Guantajaya.—These celebrated silyer-mines are 7 miles from 
Tquique, and in 20° 14'S, 70° 7) W. ‘They aro. reached from 
the port by. proceeding over. a plain, through which runs an 
immenso ridge of sand. ‘Tho track is, then a winding one 
along the slope of the mountains to the + Caracol ” or steep zige 

road. At the summit the ground is loose and sandy, thickly 
covered with large angular pieces of rock, some in an advaneed 
state of degradation, to which ages of solar heat las given a cal~ 
ined appearance, some having crumbled. into powder. Here is 
‘auch salt, of a variety ealled elinkers, looking as if they had oozed 
out of the earth and crystallized by the sun's heat. ‘They have at 
aistanee the appearance of x calfestion of bones, aud. the scene 
is one of absolute sterility. ‘The mountains of Guantajaya, Santa 
Rosa, and others, are soen towering above the surrounding country. 
Everything is of a dull brown colour, except the bluish ranges of 
the Cordillera, in the distance, covered with snow. 

"These mines have rendered the province of Tarapaca 0 cele~ 
brated in Per that it has sometines been called the Potosi of the 
south, 

“They were discovered about 1556, it is said, by Spaniards from 
“Arica, who worked at a spot called the Chiflones, but who after 
‘atime abandoned them. ‘The mines were re-disoovered. by an 
Jndian named Cucumate, during one of his journeys to the coast 
for guano wlio. made. them koown to Juan de Loytza, who come 
meneed working them, but died without reaping much benefit. 
In 1718 Loyaza’s son, Don Bagtolomeo, found rich ore in the 
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yein of San Simon, and in 1727 the Paniso* or unconsolidated 
rock (composed of ‘argillaccous limestone containing. fossil shells) 
at the foot of the mountain was discovered, in which were found 
the or insulated masses of silver; one found in 1729 
teeighet 800 be, another in. 1794 of 400 lbs. In. 1746, the 
Paniso having been bored through, the principal vein was met 
‘ith, which led to the discovery of many others. The ores are 
native chloride and sulphuret of silver, and their combinations 
wih copper, lend, &e.5 the gangue oF intr is of earbunate of 
ime, 

Tt, was computed in 1826 that the mean annual amount of 
silver extracted up to that time since 1726 was 750,000 dollars, 
which would give a total of about 15,000,000 sterling. Sinee 
1826 the produce of the mines has’ been very irregular, not 
averaging more than 30,000 dollars a-year. 

‘There aro about 50 mines, and in one only has water boon 
‘met with, but so impregoated with salts of copper as to be unfit 
for drinking, Had good water been obtained, its value. would 
have been greater than the richest mine. 

Tn such a desert spot labour ensive, and the mining 
aperatons are generally carci on inthe wine ool, nt working 
by shafts and adits; the system there being to extract little or no 
Joose rock, and, as new works are opened, to throw the loose stull 
into older ones: this has caused. tho to bo called enterado, 

i jods elapse when but little silver is extracted ; then 
1 aya oF rch discovers is male: one amongst these was 8 ass 
of nearly pure silver 15 yards long and in places a yard thick, 

‘The mines being so irregularly worked, some time will pass ere 

nd some writers on Peru, hearing that 
amines were eiterado, have erroneously concluded that they 
were worked ont, 

Were it tit encroaching on the subject of this communication, 
I might indicato positions where rich veins eould be eut at otbor 
loyels and other veins discovered. This, however, belongs to the 
mineralogy of the province, aud is only locally interesting. 

In flourishing times as many as 4000 persons have becn em- 
ployed at these mines, and T have seen as few as 150. ‘The 
principal habitations are built of wood brought from Chile, the 
rest, of caliche (sand combined with salt) " 

‘Tho water for drinking is brought from the wells of Almonte 
(sg, 1:00165, temperature 70° Fah.), distant 21 miles, in Mama 
skins containing 14 gallons, selling for 4s. when scaree for much 
more. For a live sheep 10/, has been paid, and 200, for a live 
ox brought from Atacama—an enormous price in South America, 


Bev I. Ne 6 resedlag of Gnogieal ei.“ Dasipio oad 
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‘At times it is distressing to see the miners returning from a 
sultry mine, the temperatiire of which is often 100° Fah. (highest 
exterior temperature 78" iu’ the shade), and obliged to go on foot 
to the wells of Almonte for water, Mean winter beat, 8 a.m. 58 
‘noon 64, 8 teat. 50°; summer heat, 8 A. 73°, noon 76°, 8 rat. 
649, 

The mines of Santer Rosa and those of EU Carmen, discovered 
in 1778, are distant from the preceding § miles. Independently 
of yielding the class of ores similar to those of Guantajaya, there 
is inuch sulphuret of silver and copper (cochiso). From 1815 to 
1825 one mine gave 600,000 ; and a hoya in the Arcos mine, 
8 yards long and 20 in height, gave 100,002. 

Sof Sunta Rosa, on the track from Iquique to the nitrate of soda 
works of La Nueva Noria, is curious spot called Las ayas, from 
some rude Indian works of art, said to have been made by them 
before the conquest. My fricnd Mr. Seymour, who examined 
this spot, gives me the following aecount of it:—" The side of one 
of the barren tills, in particular, is laid out as if for a, garden, 
With «lange double rte in the eat ad paths branching. off 
Aiviing "the ground inte compartment, Te oose stones 
having been carefully picked off the paths, which are rendered 
hard apparently by the feet of people, it is that: reli- 
ious ceremonies wore performed here. Tn the vicinity is the 

resentation of « Ham, produced by taking away the loose 
dark stones from the ‘side of the mountain, inside the outline,” 
‘Those representations of auimals are called Pintados de los Indios, 
cor Tndinn pictures: of this sort there are inany specimens in the 
Quebrada’ de los Pintaclos, the pictured ravine at Mani, as well 
A in ofher prs of he prongs and maybe ge from a long 
distance, ‘These pntadon mt nt, be confounded with the 
‘engravings and seulpture on rocks found in Central and other parts 
fof America 5 those which T saw in the Quebrada de Tos Pintados 

ared to be of recent formation, viz, sine the conquest. 

the Salinas de Ceremefio are 15 miles 8. from Tquique: | Com= 
ron salt is found on a swall plain’ 15 to 20 feet above the sea 
‘aud 1500 yaris from the rocky shore, which has been evidently 
plied from it; ‘The ma fable nd erystalline, sometimes 

ng a curved appearance. It is met with in mounds, and a 
Tittle below the surface, from 1-Sth of an’ inch to 2 feet thick, 
and free from earthy matter. It is in’layers between irregul 
strata of rock, in which pendicular splits also filed with 
fat one ayer communicating with another. Wien the lens 
fare thick they are made up of five or six smaller ones ; they have 
‘an inclination towards the sea of 2° or 3°. Ship-loads are occa~ 
sionally taken to Chile. 

Tna plain nenr the Ansuelo rock at Tquique, and some 1000 
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rods from the shore, sea-water is found near to the surface. At 


ya 
Xhve margin ofthe beach there is» sandy vidge or elevation, behind 
Which the land. is depressed. It is in this depressed part where 
the cea-water'is found near to the surface, where it readily eva~ 
ex, Teaving layers of alt.  Spring-tides wil adi to these 
epostions; an now lot te land be uphenved, and, we have the 
frig of #0 moch salt as at, Ceremedo, and’ doubtless what bas 
is alll takiug place on other parts of the coast 

“Tie existence and origin of salt and other saline bodies near to 
the ocean, and ina tropical climate, and whe 
Tains, 1 not diffcolt to understand ; but when it is met with on 
The mountain range of the coast, in. the Pampa of Tamarngal 
(ere in compatty: with, nitrate, sulphate, rmuriate, carbonate of 
sea porate of Time, &e.), as” well as high sp in he Auden 
{15,000 to 16,000 feet, and pethaps higher, seth, as I presume, 
oan of the rocks considered. us saliferous, it is a curious matter 

‘ulation, and would tempt one to, surmise, that eo much 
satah elevated positions, may derive its origin from other 

oleanic, and the slow but gradual 
tlecomposition of rocks containing the buscs of waliue materiale 
in their composition. 

Mr. Smith, writes to mo in 1860,.* ‘The large salares or 
calichalon (collections Of salt) appear to be cawn. frou» the earth, 
Ty 8 powerful sun acting on a surface moistened hy heavy, dew 
(gana) ‘think ‘bared the mountains about: Santa 

Moen T sold w quantity of salt to Captain Bowers in 1827 5 
eee Ne mono a very fair new crop upon them. I lived in @ house 
ie Tquique, some yenre since, which had bricked floors; the prins 
‘pal apartivent was matted, and over it eaxpeting 5 before these 
carey uid down the floor was well washed with seu-water 5 some 
srenihs afterwards we observed the floor to be getting very uneven 
vot tuanpy : the earpet and mats were raised, when we found % 
fn ful white sat, in very small erystalay in vome parts am incl, 

,aridaa dry as a bone.” 

ou of iene town of Pica (originally ‘Tien, meaning 
four), 20° 0! 87 S,, 69" 24" W. (the church), is om the estore 
peweg of the Pampi, ona very sandy soil, atthe base of 
fan arid range of mountains, above is an elevated tract, 
sore the Init of the air an one onal rain produce coarse 
pastures, auch as ichu. (Stipa eriostachya), ints ‘sajana, upon 
Pasefoed the domestic amas, alpacas, and sheep, and in the 
mic ted part the wild. vicufia ad guanaco., Some large eaeti 
mare erie brusbwood, are ecen, a ascending in an easterly 
‘rection, dhe sieras or fozen rioon of the Autos oy entered. 

rei Hat Pica capable of cultivation i very limited, the chief 
upply of water being from inconsgerable thermal and other spring 
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their temperatures varying from 55% to 98°; the water is collected 
in “eochas”” ot reservoirs, and carefully distributed to the vineyards 
fand farms, some of which are supplied with water by means of 
# socabones” or adits driven on a slight incline into the neighbouring 
rising ground ; some of these adits are more yanls 

have been commenced by the Indians, before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, ‘The farms of Pica consist of small 
Vineyards, orchards, vegetable gardens, and plots of alfalfa, 
‘Among the fruits are the grape, from which wine and brandy 
are mle fy, guavas, melons, chiimoyas, pears peaches, 
‘quince, small but very sour lemons, pomegranates, tuna (the fruit, 
Of the opimtia), date, paeay (Prosopis ituleis), te largest troe of 
the country. and the favourite aji or eapsicum, whieh the Peruvians 
‘use in alimost every dish, The district of Arica is said. to. yield 
‘yi annually to the amount of 120,000, Olives are also eulti- 
ated, canes for thatching, a little cotton, eamotes. or awect pota~ 
toes, the eastor-oil plant, ebuiar, eapulies (Prunus eapulin), and 
a fow other plants. 

‘Tho prinetpal houses are built of sun-dried bricks, but only. of 
fone floor in consequence of earthquakes ; the majority of the 
Avelig» aro meraly bamboo hte plstra wth mid, and have 
flat roofs, having the appearance of xo many square boxes.” ‘The 
streets are covered with much loose sand, whieh in the day-time 
during summer becomes very bot and most disagreeable to walle 
fon : a0 much so that the inhabitants keep a horee or mule saddled 
ft the door to ride from house to house. ‘This spot suffers from 
fugue ; a bad sort of which is known as tabardilla, chuiechuicy and 
‘even pesto (plague). The remedies used are, doses of sal San 
Schatian (sulphate of soa, found hereabouts in lage quantities), 
Peruvian bark mixed with wine, and lemonades ‘This local 
visitation is more fatal to the Indians than to tho mixed breeds; 
consequently localities subject to this autumnal fover are avoided 
by the former. 

‘Owing to the loose nature of the soil in this vicinity the effects 
of earthquakes are very severe. Locusts at times do great 
Gamage, and the binchaca, or black bug of the pampasy is 
amass, wie Cerro de: Chucbuldh iw famed for ite “buenos 
pnizos,” or as affording favourable indications of gold and silver 
and other metallic veins. 

‘Matilla, 20° 81 22", is SW. of Pica ; its farms. are supplied 
with water from the little vailey of Quisma, as well as from adits. 
‘This vicinity was comparatively populous before tho, conquest, in 

of which there are many ani nit huaeas, or Indian tombs, to 
Fermot with 

‘The Pampa de Tamarugal takes its nawe from the tama 

or tamaraktree, likowiog eallpd carob, espine, aa -algatobo 






























here and there 
nitrate of soda, and other saline bodies; marly strata follow, 
Jing on beds of rounded stones, and, lastly, rock is met with. 

MBy sinking wells water is obtained at various depths; near to 
the eastern margin it is not far from the bout towards the 
western it is deeper. A curious point about this,water is, that 
‘although there is so much saline material covering the plain, 
Tittle oF none of itis contained in the water. 

‘On the E. a few ravines descend into the plain from the Andes, 
bringing down a small portion of water, while there are other 
ravines quite dry. Only three of these quebradas reach the sea— 
siz. Loa, Pisagua, and Camarones—their waters being brackish, 
having traversed so saliferous a country. 

‘The view of the Andes from the western border of this plain is 
very fine. ‘The sky is cloudless in summer, and the heat of the 
Gay intense; but the nights are cool even in summer, thanks to 
the land-breeze. Shooting stars and meteors are scen to’ per~ 
fection at night, darting into and. across the plain ; but the de- 
ceptive mirage sadly tantalises the traveller in want of water. 
‘The Indians call the mirage “ fiying lakes; and on the road 

La Tirana large numbers of these may be seen 
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reflected in them. 

‘Although a level plain, still, when rains have been abundant in 
the Andes and have escaped by the ravines into the pampa, water~ 
courses have been producing some irregularities. " About 
oon in summer it sometimes blows strongly from the 8.W., when 
the sand and dry loose earth (caranso) is carried before it in 
lange quantities, and is very annoying to travellers. Whirlwinds 
of this sand, and even landsponjs, are seen over the plain, In 
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1830 there was a terrible sand-storm, the gale blowing from the 
S.: the sand was lifteg up more than 100 yards into the air; the 
‘sun was obscured ; the people in the little villages were greatly 
terrified, and hurried to the chapels to embrace the statues.of the 
saints and pray to them for protection. 
aero sae ae Si, 69° 48°90” W. = From Pi to 
js place the track goes zigzag throu es of espino-trecs, 
eet moras or well of Ramires As there in some land 
Flere ffee from saline mutters, but containing no humus, mould, 
or decayed vegetable material, experiments were made’ in 1820 
to render the breren lands fit for cultivation : by sinking. wells, 
extracting the water by means of pumps (norias), and. irvigatit 
the pure marl and sandy soil, some wheat, lucern, maize, 
vegetables were grown, Mr. Smith writes, in September, 1850, 
that Mariano Morales had been for some time making a farm, 
which he calls “Chacra sin riego,” or a farm not requiring irri 
tion, He had cleared off two fect of earth from the surface, 
ius approaching the water below the pimpa to within three 
feet, and obtained sufficient moictare to grow wheat, maize, 
Varley, tice, vegetables, &e. Should success attend. this most 
novel mode of culture, it will be of great benefit to the province, 
fand cause many to turn their attention to it. ‘The Aguadas of 
Santana, Chaneas, and Hidalgo are other Chacras sin riego in 
the vicinity. 
"At La Tirana water is mot with a few feet from the surface 
(« g, 1.00255), and, when heavy rains coma in the Cordillera, 
i streams reach as far-as this. ‘The greater part of the silver 
cores of Guantajaya and Santa Rosa are amalgamated at this spot, 
At the Wels of Almonte war is found ata depth of 90 yards 
1-00165, temp. 70%). The mines are supplied from ‘these 
Here is also an amalgamating establishment. 
‘Nitrate of Soda.—The existence of this valuable substance in 
the province of ‘Tarapaca has been known in Europe about a 
century. In 1820 some of it was serit to England, but, the duty 
then being so high, it was thrown overboard. In 1827 efforts 
were unsuccessfully made by an English house to export it. Tn 
1830 a cargo was sent to the United States; it was found unsale- 
able there, and a part of it taken to Liverpool, but was returned 
‘as nnsaleable in England. A cargo was then sent to France, and 
in 1881 another to England, when it became better known, and 
sold as high as 30, to 40s, the wt. Its price has varied very 
uch ; present quotations (1851), about 15s, Since 1830 to 
1850 the exports of nitrate from Iquique have been 5,203,478 
guint equal to 200,800 toon some of 1 being used am a 
fertilizer of land, some in the manufactare of nitric acid. 
‘The principal deposits of nitratg of soda yet known are found 
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on the western side of the Pampa de Tamarugal, commencing im- 
mediately where the level plain ceases, and on the sides of some 
of the ravines running from the Pampa toivards the coast, and in 
some of the hollows of the mountains. "The nitrate has not been 
found nearer to the coast than [8 miles, and looks as if it 
Aradually transfered ielf ino salt ait aypronched the cost 

«The oficinas, or refining works, are divided into northora and 
Southern salitres; the old salitres being about the contre of the 
former, and La Nueva Noria that of the latter; there are in all 
‘about 100 oficinas, 

‘The nitrate deposits commerice about Tiliviche, and extond S. 
near to Quilliagua, with interruptions of deposits of common salt 
‘The nitrate caliche grounds vary in breadth ; the average may be 
500 yards. and in places 7 to 8 feet thick, and sometimes quite 
pare Tn te, ravines and hollows befiro mentione Ue nitrate is 
found on their shelving sides ; the hollows look like dried: 
lakes, and are covered with salt 2 to 3 feot thick, and on the 

ins there is nitrate of soda, ofttimes going down to some 

Apts in others there isu hard erst upon fe osasionally 4 foot 
thick. ‘The nitrate caliche found under this crust is in thin 
layers, and s0 solid and pure as to be sought for, although the 
expense of blasting is very great. 

There are several varieties of the nitrate of éoda caliche, the 
following being the principal :— 

1, Witte compack,contining G4 per cent, 

2 Yellow, occasioned by salts of iodine, 70 por cent. 
faad Gray, compact, containing a Tittle’ iron and «trace of 
fodino, 46 per cent. 

4. Grey crystalline, the most. abundant 











ty, contains from 











20 to 85 per cent. affording traces of iodine, with | to 8 por cent, 
of earthy matter. 
5 crystallin resembles the refined nitrate, All 


these contain common salt, sulphate and carbonate of soda,-mi- 
riate of lime, and occasionally some boratd of lime is found under 
the nitrate beds one variety of the latter, composed of boracie 
acid 49°5, soda 8-8, water 26-0, lime 15:7—100, may probably 
become of use in this country in/glass-making. &e, 

Fragments of shells have been noticed with and under the 
nitrate beds; this may account in some measure for the Time in 
the borate and muriate. Mr. Blake mentions that 200 foet 
above the Pampa (which is 3500 above the sea), near to Los 
Salitres del Norte, ‘limestone containing shells rises from a bed 
consisting of pebbles and shells cemented together by salt and 
nitrate of soda. Part of the shells are decomposed, whilst others 
are perfect in form, and like those now still found’ living on the 
rocks in the inlets ofthe sea” 
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‘The rough nitrate of soda is broken into small pieces, put into 
boilers, water introduced, and the whole boiled; the nitrate is 
held in solution, whilst the earthy matter, salt, sulphates, ae, are 
separated, and fall to the bottom of the vessel the saturated soli~ 
tion of nitrate is let into a reservoir, where it deposits any renpaini- 
ing earthy matter ; the clear liquot is run into shallow troughs, 
exposed to the sun ; crystallization takes place, containing only 3 
to 8 per cent. of impurities, and is ready to be conveyed to the 
‘coast for exportation. 

‘The Pampa de Tamarugal contains sufficient nitrate for the 
consumption of Europe for ages; the desert of Atacama. yields 
ity it Bax aleo boon tet with 3 the Andes aud inthe elton 


fs 

Passing El Pugio, a small farm on the road from Pica to 
Guatacondo, and the Rio Salado, the route leads by Cuevas, 
Tambo, Ramada, and Chipani, balting-places without water, 

ing passed the Cuesta do Chelis, and descended into the deep 
ravine of Guatacondo, a few trees and shrubs are seen at 
masses of granite and other rocks. In ascending the ravine 
it becomes very narrow, and at one pluce it i taken up by & 
hajagua, ot waterfall. "In ordor to pase this angostura, or hare 
row, epeh has been cut out of the overhanging rocks, a few miles 
from which is the Todian village of 

Guatacondo, 20° 57’ 51" S. Hero granite, clay-slate, sand= 
stone, porphyries, and their débris are seen in perfection.” High 
up the ravine to the Cordillera are the gold and 
Hoos of Ugina. "The produce tf tre valley is maize, fruit, voge- 
tables, and a few sheep are reared.  Impejza, Tigua, and Yareta, 
are the names of silyer-mines in the vicinity. 

From the heights of Guatacondo there is an extensive view 
into the desert of Atacama. ‘The mountains of Conche, famed 
for their gold and copper mines, may be also seen. It is from that 
part of the country whore the greet saud, oF-atacamite (muriate 
of copper), used for sanding letters instead. of blotting-papen, 
chiefly conaee 

Qiebrada de tos Pintadon or the pictured ravine, Here are 

tions of Indians, lamas, dogs, and other forms, on the 
sides of the dells, as well as in the rada Onda, similar to 
those described at Las Rayas ; the figures, are 20 to 30 feot high, 
cut in the sandy marl, the lines being from 12 to 18 inches broad, 
and 6 to 8 deep. 

, Mani, 21° 10’, is the most southern inhabited spot of the pro- 
vince. “Near to this are some oli gold-works, as well as at Cathgna 
in the Quebrada Onda. Proceeding towards the coast, 

Quilliagua is in the valley of Loa, where a few Indians reside, 

is ea the southern boundary of Per, 
: 
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is generally 5 fect wide and 5 feet in depth, and is brackishy but 
during the rainy season in the Andes its volume of water is 
‘augmented. It is in contemplation to open a canal above Quil- 
Tiagua, in order to irrigate the neighbouring plain for the pur~ 
poses of cultivation, 

‘Loa, on the coast, in 21° 30", is the abode of a few fishermen, 
To the N. are the deserted gokd-mines of Chipant an Marcjo. 

‘Pavellon de Pica is « hillock on the coast, from whence Ta 
quantities of guano haye been and are still taken, A. pilot 
hhamed Reyes was the first to collect guano here ; the deposit was 
then 1 mile long and 300 yards wide. 

‘Mines of Chanabaya,—Vhese are of gold and silver. Tt takes 
three days to transport water and provisions to them from the 
interior. There are a dozen small mines, From what I have 
been able to learn of this place, Iam inclined to think, now that 
there are such facilities afforded by steam nayigation, that this 
spot deserves further notice, and might be got at with comparative 
facility from the coast 

Curato of Sibaya.—Sibaya, 19° 47/ 88", is an Indian town to 
tho E-of Tarapaca, Much anaizo is grown, anal sheep and Tamas 
aro bred, ‘There fs a route from this place to Potosi, weross the 
Andes, which takes the Indians 1210 15 days. From Sibaya to 
‘Mocha there are two tracks, one by the mountains, used when 
the valloy is impassable by reason of the sudden rushes of water 
through ‘the angostura or narrow, which is 2 miles long, 800 feet 
deep, 2 or 8 yards in width, and in some places almost excluding 
the Nght of day. "These angosturaa aypear to have been formed 
by cartes; they ar sowetine called raj pits or aes 
‘This pass, although originally a fissure, has been worn down by 
torrents some 20 to 80 feet more, the latter distance being remark 
ably smooth ; the rock is a dark bine slate. 

Mocha produces wheat and maize, and here resides a family 
named Quispe-Sugso, descensled from the Incas, which is exempt 
from the payment of tribute on that plea. 

Usmapana, Chsmisa, and Guasquina are Indian hamlets 
shore lamas are reared; wheat, maize, and potatoes grown. 
Gigantic cacti are hereabouts seen, 20 fect or more high, 1 foot 

ick, and when split serves for doors and even rafters. Usmma~ 

is atthe bottom of a very deep ravine prettily surrounded 
er treoe aod han a plotureaqi appearance from the, mountain 
Toad to Zipisn: the track je stoop and dangerons, along a rece 
ice in a zigzag course, some of the steps being cut out of the 
folid rock, and at great distances from each other, so that a mule 
in descending is obliged to drop both the fore feet. at once, which 
is not pleasant to the rider. 

‘At Gnasquiia there 


























wueh gypsum, and on the heights abun- 
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dant depositions of débeis from the higher country, containing sul- 
pluret of iron, supposed to he a favourable indication of lavadero 
1M. On leaving Guasquifa for Zipisa, the track leads up the 
side of the ravine; itis cut out of the mountain, and looks 
nearly perpendicular the road is frm, but so uurrow that there is 
much danger when travellers or troops of animals meet. From 
the summit of this road the track js most mountainous, unti’a dry 
deep quebrada it altaine, which ie entered by an escalera, ladder 
path, or fight of steps, at an angle of 45°, cut out of the rock, a 
‘of old. knew 0 well how to constr 
iged to dismount and lead their animals, 
a very rugged country, sopled ith 
conveyed by a Tong acequit, or aqueduct 
Which is made to wind rouid the mountains, a system well known 
‘and used by the Tndiaus long before the conquest. Here is a 
sanctuary, the resort of the pious and others in the month of June. 
Tein pretty spot, where a few paraqueta, wood: pigeons, and small 
birds are seen. 

‘Sotoca, 19° 26° 18" S, is reached by a mountainous up. and 
down track, and half way between it and Zipisa both villages are 
seen beneath the traveller apparently at only a stone's throw. Tn 
the mountains of Yaracagua is a silver-mnine ; and as there is much, 
sulphurot of iron in the débris that cover these mountains, it bas 
hoen supposed that such will some day or other lead to the dis- 
covery of lavaderos o gold-washings. 

Gurato of Camiia.—At the bottom of the ravine of Camifia ia 
the Port of Pisugua. It is from hore that Iquique is supplied 
with water, but the stream seldom comes down to the beach. 
Tr is reported that the mountains in this afford indica 
tions of gold, silver, antimony, and copper, but silphuret of iron, 
iin such abundance as to give rise to large formations of sulphate 
‘of ‘iron_or alcaparosa, a’solution of which natural salt, added. to 
the resinous pods of ‘the tara (a species of mitosa ‘containing 
tannin, form the ink uae jn the ovat. 

Huayna Pisagua—Nitrate of soda from the northern salitres 
is shipped from this port, as well as from Mejellones. 

“Tana.—Sowie alfalfa grown here, and there ate large deposits 
of aalt in the [his quebrada of Camifa, like the other 
two of Loa and Camarones, cut straight through the Pampa, is,” 
‘wide in parts, narrow in others: their structures are alluvial, and 
imbedded in them are rounded and other masees of rock resulting, 
from the mountains to the E. 

Quimpasa, Yalananta, Moquella, Quistagama, Cuisama, and 
Capita are hamlets before reaching the Hoge Tin torn of 

(anciently Carvisa, one of the names of the llama), where 
maize, alfalfa, grapes, and olives are grown. Much of the culti- 
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Here travellers are: 
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vated land is far above the level of the stream, formed, into 
terraces and watered from above by mean, of an aqueduct 
brought some distance from up the ravine. Here may be seen 
the domestic Hama and alpaca, and a little bigher up in the 
mountains the wild guanaco and vicuiia. In the N. part of Chile 
the Hama is called moro-moro; the guanaco luan, and when 
tamed the chiriqueque. At Camifa is an ancient Indian cemetery, 
“hinnea,” or sacred place; the bodies are buried in a sitting 
position with the arms across the breast, and wrapped generally 
1m cotton cloths. Sometimes articles of value, such as images of 
gold and silver, are found in the huncay as well as pottery with 
signs in alto-relie. 

track from Camifa to Isluga leads up the rayine through 
trees and shrubs. Leaving the quebrada to the Nu. by a long 
ascent, you arrive at the 


Cuesta de Parasuya, without any road being distinguishable 
from the numerous tracks formed by the herds of lamas and 
sheep that graze in the mountains, ‘These tracks continue nearly 
to the pile of stones known as the Pass or Pascana of Pacheta. 
‘The Indian who passes here will. bring a stone, even from a dis 
tance, in order to add- another to the pile, ‘These piles are not 
uncommon in the Andes, 

Maymaga is wear a marsh, the waters of which issue from 
rings. ‘Now and. then a. i i 
also. condors, eagles, and wild geese. At sunrise in 
the temperature was 26° Fah, - Ther 
of which thore aro scveral in the Co ‘aro called estanrian, 
and are the residence of a fow Indian familics, Ricresy in 
breeding Hamas, and jerking or drying meat, From Mayma 
N.E. to the marsh the level land becomes contracted 4 ‘be 
slay of the mountains ; a cuesta is ascended, when, after pass~ 
ing the . 
“Estancia of Maupue, the frac becomes very ha ora rising 
barren ground without a vestig vegetation, until a hij 
inthe Andos ig reached, known aa the ay 
Abra de Pichuta, with its pile of stones, which I have estimated 
to be at least 15,000 feet high, Much inconvenience was experi- 
‘enced in ctoening this pass fa consequence of the violence of tho 
* piercing wind from $.E, From this spot the volcano of Isluga was 
‘een (giving out considerable volumes of vapour), as well as man 
rapes peaks and ridges. Descending from the pass throu, 
‘wravine, the caves and stream of Pasirugo are met with, being 
tho temporary resting-place of the Indians whilst tending their 

-Anquaje is on the lake of the same name, and is a llama farm. 

From here five small craters of, the volcano of Isluga are seen ; 
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two of the craters are near the summit, three some distance down 
the 8. side. 

‘The Voleano of Isluga is not very conical, but occupies some 
extent. It was winter when I was there, and then it was thickly 
‘covered with snow, even to its base. During the summer sulphur 
is collected about the craters. Loud rumbling noises are heard 
in its vicinity, and earthquakes are often experienced. —T give as 
the approximate elevation of this yoleano 17,000 to 18,000 feet 
above the aca. I believe Mr, Smith and myself were the first: to 
make known in Europe the existence of this volcano. 

‘Commencing in the S, there is—I, the voleano of Copiapo ; 2 
Atacama ; 3, Olea; 4, Laguna; 5, Voleancitos of Puchulisa; 
G, Isluga 7, Carangas; 8, Uvnas (quiescent) ; 9, Arequipa; 
Desides others: indeed, from the character of the rocks of the 
country and their débris, T should say that the whole of the Cor= 
dillera in these latitudes and far N. and S. is one mass of volcanic 
rocks. + 

Passing Enguelea (estancia), which is on the border of a lake, 
pet teach "Tha isthe largest his part of the 

haga i ve Thi is village in this 
Conifers on u god-isel ‘rea; Sle cates fromthe eat 

in of Carabaya, running into the lake of TIsluga. 8. of the 
village the waters’ from the Jake run eastward into the plain of 
Sitani. In these inland waters there is an ugly-looking fish called. 
suchis, 8 to 10 inches long. I am inclined to give 13,000 to 
14,000 fect of elovation above the sea to this place. In the 
hollows a few potatoes and quinoa (millet) are with difficulty 
frown, and there are some scanty pastures fest by occasional rains. 
he sirrity of "wh lise roots the peat, and et i tat 
is called chino, the starchy matter of the potato being changed 
into saccharine by the freesing. From the quinos a Termented 
Tiquor ia made, During the summer months pasture is found ax 
high as 14,000 to 15,000 feet. 

ear to Tsluga, water-fowl, a few ostriches, plovers, and bisca~ 
chas, are found; the puma is also seen, its prey being the young, 
Mamas : the condor is also dreaded. Of fuel, there is a little 
turf, the tola, a small resinous shrub, and the resinous yareta, a 
plant ofa glohular appearance, the resin exuding in winter. 

‘Pampa de Sal.—X'o the E. of Ishuga commences an extensive 
salt plain, said to extend to Challaputo and the insulated Cordil- 
Jera del Frayle, 40 leagues distant, and near to Potosi, varying 
in breadh fom 3 to 8 Jengues, the alt being from 5 to 10 inches 
thick. From near Enquelea this ealt plain is seen as far as the 
eye can reach, forming a regular white horizon, and in striking 
contrast with the dark lower parts of the Cordilleras. The eleva 
tion of this plain is at least 14,009 feet. 
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Cariquima is an estancia at the western base of the high moun- 
tain of Mama-Huanapa. ‘There are other estancias, such as 
Xiguima, ‘Turini, Chivuliani, &e. 

faugue, W.S.W. of Isluga, is a small village, with a chapel 


Jager the whole place put together, and dedicated to our 
y of Guadalupe, who, itis «xi, appeared to an Indi 

con a bill w fow hundred yards N. of the village, at which spot a 
Tange cross is erected. f 

The Lake of Pariias is to the N. of Mauque, where there is 
much wild fowl and flamingos with red breasts. 

Puchultiva—From Manque to this place a pass leads, whieh is 
lower than that of Pichuta, Here area few huts for the accom= 
modation of the Indian shepherds. A small stream runs by it, 
which is augmented by others from the boiling springs, water 
voleatios, or 

Voleancitos de Agua de Puchultiua.—These lic in a hollow of 
the mountain, the surface of which is composed of a thick white 
crust. There are adozen or more of these voleanecitos, or geysers, 
from 8 to 5 feet in diameter, with water boiling at various levels, 
some throwing tho water to 2 feet in height. ‘The water as it 
cools leaves a sediment which increases: the size of the cones, 
‘There are moro than 00 smaller ones dispersed over the hollow, 
emitting « sulphureous odour, whilst a rumbling subterranean 
noise is continually heard like distant fring. May not the surface 
ofthis bollow be the covering of comparatively quiewent cater, 
Which, as the water runs into it from the mountains, gets heated, 
‘expands, and forms these Andean geysers ? 

‘Quebrada de Biseachas i a deep and rocky ravine, descending 
which towards evening I saw great numbers of biscachas: ‘These 
are sometimes called the hare and rabbit of Peru, but are classed 
with the chinchilla family. ‘The chinchilla burrows rather higher 
up om the Andes than the biseacha, 

‘A mountainous route by Ulmaga, rowud the base of ‘Tata 
Jachura, leads to the large Indian town of Chiapa, 19° 32'19" S., 
69°19 W. Here wheat, maize, potatoes, and vegetables are 
cultivated. In the month of June it freezes at night. The water 
used! in the irrigation of the land is conveyed by aqueduets of 
some extent. One day's journey E, is the mountain of Quetani, 
where there are some old silver-mines worked in the time of the 
Incas, About Chiapa grow the cactus, tola, culen (cytisus _ 
athotous) jarllo (4 sport? arwoachoy br wil celery (oonium 

tuna), valerian, and a few wild flowers. 

‘Soga is between Chiapa and Camifa, by so mountainous and 
broken a track as'to’be called the Devil's road. 

Quebrada de Camarones—The boundary is a few miles N. of 
the ravine which rises in the Copdillera of Arica.” ‘The water in 
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thip valley is brackish, and ague prevails in that part, near the 
coast. Much black oxide of arsenie is found in this ravine. 

Chisa isa small vincyard in the valley of the same name, in 
lich ie leo Afcimiiy an Indian town producing wheat and 
fruit. 

‘Ascent of the Mountain yf Tata Jachura—1 ascensied this 
conical and beautiful mountain in the month of June, in com- 
pany with iy friend Mr. George Smith, with whom I had tra~ 
yelled over much of the province of Tarapaca. We left Chiapa 
‘at noon by ridges, stony cuestas, and in a mountain hollow at sun- 
down camped for the night under the lee of some huge rocks. 
‘The following worning at sunrise it blew strongly from the Ey 
and very cold, We travelled onwards as long as the 
track would permit our animals to do so, when, our Indian gui 
legged to bo left behind in chargo of then, thin we agreed, 

‘continued the ascent. We were fast, leaving the cardon 
below us, and the only plants seen were a little ichu pasture, 
stunted tala busbes, nnd fe yareta, 

‘Our ascent was over steop, sterile, broken, argillaceous rock, 
until we came upon thick ice. We bled a little at the nose, 
hhad an unpleasant singing in the ears, headache, dimness of the 
ees andthe body. beaumbed with cold, caused. by the pans, 
soroche, oF cold and attenuated stato of the atmosphere, How- 
ever, at L rast, after a painful and laborious struggle, we reached 
the summit, the last part of our ascent being over broken rock and 
ice, there being glaciers in a dell below us. 

From observations subsquently made I ive the elovaton of 
this peak as 17,000, foot at least above the sea. It blow « piotci 
gale of wind from the Ky and #0 cold was it that the water 

wird was frozen, and ‘of roasted meat we had with 

meas hard as a brick. Our fingers were so. stiff with cold 
that we were scarcely able to use our instruments ; there was not 
sufficient power in them to strike fire wherewith to light a cigar, 
and. we could searcely hear each other speak. 

From the summit there was a glorious view of the Andes, many 

of which appeared to be fom 3000 to 7000 feet higher 
than Tata Jachura: ‘The cloudless chy was ofa dark indigo 
colour, and the icy peaks. and ridges showed « bold and well- 
defined outline. ~ 

During our ascent we saw guanacos, vicuias, biscachas, ci 
chillas, and now and then a condor soaring, majestically about its 
‘mountain home. 

‘Our descent did not ocoupy much time ; we soon regained our 
guides, and, entering Chiapa at sunset, we were, received by the 
population, the bells of the church were set ringing, and a 
supper awaited us, including the callapurea (this is a dish of 
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honour—a savoury stew kept hot by large heated pebbles put into 
iy and oli ely hie Seaton, hows of ee having been 
the fiat in all probability, who had ever gained the uremit of 
‘Tata Jachura. 

‘The eastern side of the province is in the Cordillera, and is 
very thinly inhabited, there being only here and there farms for 
breeding Damas, 

Andians of the Province of Tarapaca.—The Indians are those 
called Aymarray ax speaking that language. ‘The Quechua ix 
spoken more to the N.B. 

‘The Peruvian Indians may be said to be Christianized (with 
the exception of those, however, on the eastern slopes of Bolivia, 
‘who stl provervo some af thelr anclent eunome, tlooug, whi 1 
that of worshipping high mountains, and the rising sun). 

‘They were ruled by their conquerors with the iron rod of 
power, political as well as ecclesiastical, and invariably failed 
whenever they trad to emancipate themselves from the Spaniards. 
‘The rebellion of 1780, under Tupae-amaro, however, put an end 
to the cruel repirtimientos, or parcelling thom out like so many 
beasts of burden, but in every other respect their miserable state 
‘was not ameliorated, Many Spaniards were killed in Tray 
at that period, the Indians destroying particularly the churches 
and the curas. Since the separation of the South American 
colonies from Spain the position of the Indian has been better, 

‘The Indians are of a brown colour, straight black bair, sparely 
imado, und may be called a small race of people. They have 
bboen 40 subdued that they now pass for an inoffensive and quiet 
race, ‘They marry young; and polygamy is not known amongst 
them, ‘The Indian is slow in. his ‘movements, but most. patient 
and persevering, performing long journeys with troops of mules 
and asses Inden with the produce ‘of his land. for sale, whilst the 
women romain at home, assisting in the cultivation of the soil, and 
in tending the herds of Hamas, alpacas, and sheep. 

At their homes they fare pretty well, living on Tama meat, 
poultry, o.; some hive flour and vegetables, but. their -prin- 
cipal grain is anaize, from which they make bread, and their 
‘Yayourite chicha, the merits of which they celebrate in song ; but 
with little toasted Indian corn and some coca they will travel 
for mnny days over the most desert countries, ‘The coea is masti- 
cated with Hucta or Hlipta, composed of an alkaline ash, generally 
mixed with boiled potato, 

‘Their habitations are built of rough stone, with seldom more 
than one apartment, without windows; the fire in the centre of 
it, the smoke gving out of the top. At the end of the apartment 
is un elevated part, on which they sleep on lama and sheep skins. 
‘Their cooking utensils consist of a few earthen pots and dishes, 
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apd they manufacture the material for their clothing from the 
Mama, alpaca, sheep wool, and cotton. 

‘The dress of the men consists of a coarse cotton shirt, woollen 
breeches and jacket, stockings without feet to. them, a 
hat made of guanaco or vicuia wool, hide sandals. Along strip 
of cotton hangs loosely round. the neck, and eometimes round the 
head and face, to protect those parts from the cold or the intense 
heat of the sun's rays. A faja, or waisthand, of various colours, 
in which is the pouch eoataining the coca, and a coarse blue and 
red is attire, ai 

‘women wear a long eotton garment, over which is a woollen 
areas; then long poncho, fastened on each side by a topos, vi. 
i ith dhe. banen inted, serving as pi piaieg 
+ then the lliclia, oF female poncho, in whi 
thoy carry their children behind them, ‘They wear sandals, but 
seldom any covering on their heads; their necks are. adorned 
by a gargantilla (necklace) of coloured beads, little crosses, and 
many diminutive silver sf strung on. 

Occasionally a few Chisihnanos,” who are Indians from the 
Yungas, visit Tarapaca. ‘They are denominated the travelling 
doctors of Peru, in consequence of their ambulatory pharmacy, 
which is composed of remedies for every disease, viz. herbs, gums, 
resins, roots, charms of various sorts, including the loadstone ;, but 
perhaps the only useful one is the quinquina, or Peruvian bark, 

Description of Section L—At Pisayzua. much. black granite is 
doen, traveraad by volo of quart, Te’ bescl ix extensive, wid 
aheavy surf on it, and its beds of shingle have:the ap= 
pearance of ha a, recently uphearel or raise. Tho dep 
ravines of Tiliviche and Camiiia which traverse the Pampa de 
Tamarugal ary composed of sand, 
angular inasses of granite, sandstone 
gypsum, From Yalamanta the section goes through the arid 
range to Cabuisa, leading to a broken undulating: region where 
there is pasture.” To the right is the high mountain of Mama 
Huta, and just below the pass of Pichuta even the vegetation of 
the resinous yareta ceases. ‘The voleano of Isluga. succoeds 
then Carabaya, Tata Sabaya, then along the W. edge of the 
great Salt Plain to the voleano of Carangas. In this section are 
seen the primary and. secondary rocks, stratified. porphyries, and 
ultimately recent lavas. 
| Description of Section IE—This section commences at Punta 
Piedra, near Iquique, where granite ina state of decomposition is 
seen Svereed by. yeiasof qua, Clay slate als occurs in tht 
Vicinity. Above these is hard sandstone, which, I cy gives 
rise to much of the great accumulation of sand. Weare much 
indebted to Darwin (see his ‘ Geology of South America’) for 
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our know! of the seat rocks ee the mountains pf 
the coast, which are principally porphyritic. 

TA. does imisotsnll Crnantese ns (ches Ghifonse), nd. aosn the 
summit. of the mountain, I examined a superficial layer called 
‘Manto, which is composed entirely of a fowl. shelly deposit. of 
‘braken valves of a/Gryphes. 

Immediately beneath the Manto argillaceous limestone is met 
with; and, at the base of the mountain ‘of Guantajaya, the panizo, 
a pecul unconsolidated rock, is found, whieh contains the 
papas or insulated masses of silver, as well as fossil shells, Dar- 
win has figured three, viz. Terebratula inea, T. enigma, and 
Lucina americana. 

My friend Mr. John Morris, on examining the fossil shells I 
obtained from the panizo, has named them as follows :—Lucina 
excentrica, a Venus, Trigonia (a cast), and a new Lucina, whieh 
he has called L. Bollacrti: shell somewhat orbicular, compresses 
‘umbones, not. very. prominent, marked with concentric laminar 
tcigoey th rather rood’ striated intorapaeng) a. esoro.orblonler 
shell than L. excentrica, with somewhat concentric markings, but 
wanting the fold of that species. ‘The worn fragments of amnmon= 
‘ites, probably A, plicatiles. Professor Forbes writes me that theno 
foun appear 1 elon: tothe eae periods and are probly 
from strata equivalent to that. portion of the series including the 

ind Rimmeridge lays. One fragment of an ammonite 
stinguishable from the A. biplex; other. epeciwons of an 
mois are eter bipex ye nearly alld pee: the remain 
fussils are a cast of a ‘Trigonia, very nenr 
‘Oxford clay jan Astarte, vory near a Bri 
species; and a Venus, 

‘The word pales comes from panezillo, one of the many terms 
in the Spanish Innguage for a Hill or. mountain ‘Thus moans 
tain is said to have “ buenos “peed 2” that is, such colours seen 
about it from the exposure of edges of veins, which the eye of the 
miner or cateador easily detects, and leads him to believe there 
may be mineral matter there. ‘The desert localities of Peru are 
favourable for such observations, as there is no vegetation to 
aba he view 9 

ing. passed through the panizo, a very hard. rock is met 

of * ili nears and associated vith this is one of a 
ious character, having an arborescent appearance. ‘The whole 
of this district has been much disturbed by egrthquakes and vol- 
canie agency, dislocating rocks, causing fisures in them; and at 

Guantajaya there are two species of chortos or eross-eourses—-one 

similar ‘to the panizo, as if formed by the action of water; the 

other of hard rock, and aa if it had been injected into the fissures 
_ ina'meting state 
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Having traversed the» coast-range, we reach the Pampa of 
‘Tamarugal, with its large deposits of nitrate of soda and other 
saline matters, ‘There rise out of it some isolated silicious moun- 
tains; the principal ones are Challacollo and Challacolcito, » In 
the former F visited some silyermines. Mr. Blake mentions that, 
in sinking a well on the W. border of the plain, after passing 
through marly soil, trachytic rock was met with, and then water at 
80 feet ; and, near the well of Almonte, the ground was pierced 
to a great depth without coming to water, when the following 
seotion presented itself: Saline matters on surface ; marl and clay, 
50 feet; coarse sand, 2; clay, 80; fine gravel, which terminated 
iwa bed of coarse gravel and pebbles, mixed with large water- 
worn stones. In the arid range of mountains on the eastern 
border of the pampa there is much sand and sandstone, and thick 
beds of detritus ; underneath these, in all probability, the rocks 
fare of a similar composition as those of the coast-range, Next in 
‘succession is an elevated tract of country, broken by ravines, with 
much débris from the Andes, composed of voleanic breccias and 
‘conglomerates, including angular masses of feldspar and voleanic 
rocks. This tet i intresting a being the fe from the coast 
on which pasture is met with, some brushwoody and large ‘cactus, 
On the eastern part of this pasture-land high mouitans are 
situated. ‘This meridian may be designated as the commence 
ment of the Andes or mountain-knot of Potosi. 

Having ascended the Quebrada de Biscachas, we come to the 
water volcanos of Puchultisa, and crossing the pass of Manque 
there is a descent into the plain of Isluga, out of which rises the 
yoleano of the same name; this elevated region presenting the 
Appearance everywhere of voleanie formation. 

‘A few miles now to the E. commences the great Andean salt 
plain, extending far towards the E. 

Tine N.of Isluga is the high peak of Carnbaya ; then 
follow the more elevated ones to the E. of ‘Tata Sabays, Coypasa, 
tnd Cancosa, theas pealcy being. on tho boundary tite: of “Paras 

on the other side of which the same Andean region extends 
into Bolivia (Upper Peru) ; the whole forming an immense 
‘mountainknot, and generally denominated the Conillera Real 
de lot Andes, ’ The Indians speak of a “primera Cordillera’ (w 
part of which is Sililica), but such must not be confounded. with 
‘what is known as the Peruvian Andes of the coast, or the Bolivian 
‘Aniles of the interior, but are rather isolated ridges. 

Description of Section T1Z—I am informed that the const- 
range hete is similar to that of Iquique. After crossing the 
‘Pampa and the mountains E. of it, and arrived at the valley of 
Guatacondo, granite, clay-slate, porphyries, sandstones, and their 
débris are met with. 
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Thave no personal knowledge respecting the mineral treasures 
Cf. Ugion, tho veloute of Leging sid’ Clea; or tho lakes: aad 
salinas of Coppa and Na 

Earthquakes—The inhabitants of Tarapaca expect a severe 
oe every six or seven years but few days pas withoot a shook 
being fil.” In 1705 us many as forty ahocks were expericaced 
in one day. In 1818 w series of heavy shocks continued for 
fifteen days. “When the miners of Guantajaya left the town 
the ‘opened, and clouds of dust were raised in the streets 

“by the violence of the concussions.” On one occasion I was at the 

bottom of a deep mine in Guantajaya, when I beard a faint 

rumbling, which rapidly increased, sounding like distant thunder, 

‘and. then’ appeared to pass onwards; next followed a motion of 

an undulating sort in a horizontal direction, which shook down 

part of the slanting road leading to the mine. 

Route from Cobija to Coquimbo by the coast of the Desert of 
praliey with Observations on the Meteoric Iron of Atacama. 
On this trip I had two objects in'view: the one to examin 

the cost of the desort of Atacama ;,the other to ascertain, if 

possible, the*exact locality of the inéteorie iron. I made the 

Ratage ian open boat fom Cobij to Paposo, a todious one of 
2 days, 

















having wind and current unfayourable; we were generally 
fat anchor during the day, and rowing at night, assisted a litle 
Cea tse only port of Bol Upper Pe ied with 
the only port of Bolivia, or Upper Peru, supplied wit 
ig (1.00208). 'To the N, are the improving 

-inines of Rosario and Maria. 

% Silver veins are reported to have been met with 
here. Having crossed the great by of Mejilones, 1 ul an p~ 
portunity of witnessing the vast numbers of seals that inhabit 
oust, a profitable trade being carried on in their skins’ The 
‘appearance of the coast, to use the ex of my native com 


litic, clay 
ire owe, vida 

















scone. 

La Chimta is in the centre of the peninsula formed by Morro 
‘Majillones and Morro Moreno, a few miles inland aud in a desert. 
From what Lhave been able to learn of this spot, and the 
indications of gold ore found there, I am induced to think that 
this place merits a more careful examination. ‘There is not even 
water there, but, with the constant traffic of steamers on the coast, 
water and provisions might without much difficulty be transported 
thither. ef 
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Morro Jorje is 4 favourite locality in the estimation of the cates 

‘or mine-hunters. It is from 3000 to 4000 feet high, and in 
consequence of this elevation it collects and retains some dew, 
which collects in springs. 

Agua Buena atu Agua Salada are springs, and oceasional 
fishing stations. At £U Cobre, aa its name implies, there is copper 
as well as liga (an ore of iron), Along the mountainous shore a 
tach my De aon nti regi fone trenom yal 
pasos,” expressions comprehending everything dreadful. in 
» Lela ema re a le fish 

remiendas, Tragajente, and Botija aro caletas, or fishing coves, 
thors during the sasson tmuch oongeia aod tllo ae iakeny dad 
and sent into the interior, 





rings up ithe mountain, where 
12th day T arrived at the litele 


Paposo—situated at the base of the mountains, supplied with 
water from springs. A Tittle rough pasture grows on the heights, 
-troes... This is the principal rendezvous 
of the changos or fishermen of the coast, who barter dried congri 
for clothing, flour, cacao, tobacco, &e. Here I was informed. that 
ICT Tost ng timo’ T might come up in» day or two with a party 
sing into Atacama, who were likey to give mie aoe i i 
relative to the meteoric iron about which I was interested. Passing 
the fishing coves of Punta Grande, Cachinal, and Agua Dulce, 
traversing the Mal Paso, a very dangerous and rocky spot, I eame 
to Hluewd Parado, which a the old acknowledged. boundary bee 
tween Peru and Chile; but since guano has been exported fom 
the coast, the Chilenos appear to think that the boundary of their 
country is farther N, than Paposo. ‘Tho frontier Tine, is in 

S> which abont 14 miles from the shor i marked by a 

WW placed upright in the sand, and iti opinion 
fea eos ‘placed, there by the old Spaniah boundary” come 
missioners. Herrera places the boundary in. 26° 8, 

At Hueso Parado I fell in with the party T had come after, but 
they were not going into Atacama. I continued my journey with 
them across the valley of Briadal, over the Pampa de Cardones 
to Tapaderas, where there is a litle pasture, but no water. At 
Cackinal we found a spring ; the rocks of the country are granitic, 
containing much felspar ; salt is also in abundance, 

Tn travelling from Copiapo to Atacama I left the road in order 
to proceed by Peine to Toconao, to examine the site of the 
meteoric iron which is found in the vicinity of the latter place, 
and the origin of which has been from time to time the subject of 
discussion ; but I was so unfortunate as. to Jose my way in the 
attempt, and obliged in consequence to give it up. 
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Thad, so far back as 1826,. obtained a specimen of this 
fron, which T had no doubt was of meteoric origin; and whilst 
travelling as far Sas Mani, in the province of Tarapaca, in 1827, 
T learnt that there were two “iron-mines,” one called Peine, the 
other Huanaguero, in the desert of Atacama, and that they were 
called “Reventasones,” or burstings. ‘This word fortified me in 
the beliof that they were deposits of meteoric iron, the more par= 
ticularly as I subsequently fearnt that a person named Alejandro 
Chaves had heard’ great noise in the vicinity of Peine in 1821, 
and that shortly afterwards large masses of iron were found scat~ 
tered about the plain; also that an Indian, named Matico, and 
who lived near Huanaquero, knew. the exact spot of the reventason 
there. The following route was given me to one of the iron- 
‘ines, and I was informed that iron was found in abundance in a 
mountain. ‘This I suppose to be at Tvconao. San Pedro de 
Atacama by Carabaya and Yio to the iron-mine at Toconao is 22 
Jeagues. It was this information that prompted me to essay 
crossing the desert when at Cachinal, in search of Hnanaquero 
and Peine, in which I'did not succeed, At Copiapo I got only 
Hille information oo the matter; bul at Coquimbo Monsieut 
©, Lambert corroborated much of what I had been informed in 
Pera, and mentioned to me that, in 1822, when. he was on his 
journey from Atacama to Copiapo, and wished to he taken to the 
Teventasones, the people of that part of the country would not 
show him the spots, supposing them to be silver. He afterwanis 
procured soine specimens from one or other of the reventazones, 
Which proved to be meteoric iron: one of these he sent to Eng- 
and, and it is now in. the British Museum, with a larger one 

ited by Sir Woodbine Parish. I have entered rather fully 
into this matter, as the positions have not as yet been visited 
by any scientific explorer, and the more so as it has been the 
subject of correspondence between Sir W. Parish and Humboldt = 
the former having been informed that the Toconao deposit had 
boen found existing as a vein.* ‘Toconao is 10 leagues E. of San 
Pedro de Atacama, and at the foot of the Cordillera. T have given 
Peine as 30 miles S.W. of Tocouao, and Hunnaquero 50 miles 
SSW. of Peine. Supposing the Atacama meteorite to have 
come obliquely into our system, and to have burst after it had 

f into our atimosphere, the circuit of dispersion of its fragments 
‘would be elliptical rather than circular, and thus account, in some 
measure, for the masses having been thrown rather more N. and 
8. than E, and W. There is no account of the direction the 
meteorite came in, only that it was in the daytime, and with a 
noise. For the guidance of future travellers who may go in that 














' See Fiuenos Ayres and La Platg, by Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H, 
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direction, I subjoin the following route from Copiapo to San Pedro 
de ‘Atacama :— 


Copinpo to Llampos. . . 12 Teagues 
es biPogiaa 407 Pod ngs, 
9) Chataral os Se IO 
> Agua Dulee 5 9 
» DolaIner 2 2 


@ Bheantada 2 
 Suneal bajoe 
m Chaco bajo ; 





%  Baguillas 
® Aguas blancas 

» Zora. 

» — Pajios. 
Poss « 

> Reine. 

po Carabajal) 2 
3 San Patio de Atacama 





A'“white metal,” called by the Indians 
found at Chala, ot Chaupiyinga, N. of 
sometimes called platina, for on putting 
tighter. Tetfongly suspect ths t be ssteatic tion, ‘There’ are 
two or three other spots to the N. of Chala, which, when ex- 
amined, meteoric iron may be found there. 

Chala (*) is in 21° 54’, 68° 50'; (*) 21° 42, 68° 48°; (*) 
21° 85/, G8 45"; (*) 21° 22", 68° 43%, are other spots deserving of 
‘examination for meteoric iron. 


Since the foreguing was read. at tHE) Royal-Goographical 
Society, a communication has a peared in Chan ve Beiebargh 
Journal,’ 375, March 8th, 1861, relative to this meteorite, or 
rather a collection of masses of such, by Dr. Reid, from which the 
following is extracted: ** Four days and.a half’ from Cobija is 
Calama; two days more is Chuicchuic, uot far from which are 
the so famous meteorolites (stones supposed to have fallen from 
.the air). It is my opinion that they are not meteorolites, but of 














yoleanic origin. ‘They were first discovered fifty years ago. At 
fat they were thought to be slvr, and the I le spurs 
of them. 


“Those which have not been already collected are covered 
over by the drifting sand, and ono must dig in order to get at 
them. With little trouble we may convince ourselves that a. vol 
canic eruption once took place here, for the direction of a distinct 
tein can easily be followed. have my compas with me, and 
find that these stones contain a large quantity of iron. ‘The stones 

See aap. 
You. xx1, Py 
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appeor in 297 30'S, and betwoon 45 and 50 Sprni tt leagues 
Fisin the coast.” T put myself in communi dieu ath Me. Bana 
Ae Ratishon, a feient of Ds, Reid, who kinlly sent me a small 
tpecimen of the meteoric iron collected, by Dé. Reidy which ay. 

aerecmilar to that from Toconao, and who tells me that * the 
ettane have found picees of 50 and 100 Ibs. weight, which they 
tue to make spear-heads, kuives, Se, | Humboldt spenks of these 
Theteorolites: they lic on the ground in heaps, and buebelsfal are 
Teattered about, De. Reid inngined them to be volea 




























setinet voleano is found core distance off." Humboldt is not of 
this opinion; and M, de Rivero, Consul-General of Pera, informs 
him that in 1829 he analyzed the meteorite of Atacama, and the 
results were as follow: 
Tron, 5 + + O40 
Nickel = + + 860 
Reldue ss + + 080 
99:90 


‘This does not quite agree with Dr, Turner's analysis (viz iron 
93°4, nickel 6-481, cobalt 0:585), which was from the specimen 
presented by Sie Woodbine Parish to the, British Museum, Ou 
Mference to Arrowsmith's Map of La Plata, &c. the following 
fre nearly the positions of the deposits of meteoric irous— 





a 
Toco. . + 28208 68 10 W. 
Dr, Reid's 24 80 68 60 
Peine 25 85 63 45 





Huanaquero : + 2480 68 50 
Nore-—Captnia Thomas Stele, Fellow of this Sovity, at prevent travel 
a RTE oun Ainerin, has prise to aveigate this intfeing quatene— ED. 


— 


XL—Progress of the African Mission, consisting of Messrs. 
Richardson, Barth, and Overweg, to Central Africa, 


[Read Jaouary 19, March 24, and November 10, 1881.) 
iL 
Communicated by Mr. A. Petermaim, 


‘Ts expedition is under the direction of Mr. James Richard- 
fon (well known from his travels in the northern portion of the 
Great Sabra in 1845 and 1846), who is directed by the English 
Government to proceed to ‘Iripai, and thence across the Sabré 
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to the Bilid el Stidin or Negroland as far as lake Chéd, for the 
purpose of concluding commercial treaties with the chiefs of the 
countries he is to visit. Dr. Barth and Dr. Overweg, two Ger- 
‘mans, accompany him for the purpose of making scientiic obser 
vations, with the express sanction of the English Government, 
and upon the special recommendation of the Geographical Soiety 
at Berlin, and His Excellency the Chevalier Bunsen, After 
having thoroughly explored lake ‘Chéd and. the surrounding 
country, Mr. Richardson will return northwards to Tripoli, on the 
direct Bornd route, while the two German travellers intend com= 
mencing the more dificult part of their journey, crossing the Line 
on their way to Mombas (Mombasah). ‘The entire journey, if 
made in a direct line, will exceed the distance from ‘Tripoli to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

On the 8th Devenber, 1819, Dr, Barth and Dr Overweg went 
in the steamer from Marseilles to Philippeville, in Algeria, where 
they landed on the 11th. In ‘Tunis, which they reached on the 
14th, they made various purchases of cloth and’ other objects nex 
cessary fir their travels, and engaged as servant a negro from the 
Biléa ‘el Stidin (between Sakata and Bornd), who speaks Arabio, 
Italian, and French fluently, besides the language of his own 
country. From Tunis they proceeded to ‘Tripoli, partly by land 
sand partly by sea, where they arrived before Mr. Richardson, ‘The 
time they had to walt forte itr getlonon vas usefully ewployed 
in preparations for the journey, and in an excursion to the moun 
tainous region south of ‘Tripoli, This region, which was explorea 
by the travellers from the 2nd to the 24th February, 1850, Ties 
about 50 miles S. of ‘Tripoli, and extends 150 miles in a direction 
from W.SW. to ENE. It does not form a separate range of 
mountains, but is rather the northern edge of a great tableland, 
the average elevation of which is from 2000 to 3000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Its three divisions are distinguished as 
the Yofrin or Jebel, the Ghirivin (i. e, ‘Troglodytes), and 
the Turbéaab, the first of which lies S.W. of Tripoli, and con- 
sists, geologically, of limestone and sandstone, with substrate, of 
variegated marl and gypsum ; it is so dry and stony, that dates, 
olives, and figs can be cultivated only in the Wadis or valleys, 
Voleauic formations occur in the Ghariydn division, which is 
situated due south of Tripoli. In this group, basaltic cones, sure 
mounted Ly slender columns, break through’ the white limestone 
ills. |The mighty mount of Tekkurt,* near the Ghariyin defile, 
has afine extinct crater. |The soil of this district consists of a rich 
Fed loam, extremely fertile, and covered with the most luxuriant 
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Plantations of olive-trees and saffron. Tt is in this rich Toam that 
The inhabitants have dug their subterranean dwellings. The 
‘Tashnab mountains, forwing the third division, and Iying’S-E. of 
‘Teipoi, are lower than the preceding groups, and are characterized 
by the general cultivation of grain, and ‘abundance of Roman 
remains. 

‘Such is a brief outline of the general character of this region, a 
fall account of which, by Dr. arth, with a valuable map, has 
heen sent home. It may also be added that an unexpected 
degree of cold was experienced in their exeursion on one day, 
the thermometer, before sunrise, stood as low as 26° Fabr., and 
‘on the 2nd and ‘3rd of February the snow obliged the travellers 
to remain in their tents. ‘The winter seems to have been un 
usually severe for those countries. In Ghadimis, snow fell several 
times, and at Sukné, it came down in such quantities, that the 
inhabitants apprehended the destruction of thetr houses; even at 

fk ice of the thickness of a finger was formed on small 
pools of water. 

‘After their return to Tripoli, some more weeks were required 
for their preparations, and the transport of the boat for navigating: 
lake Chid caused considerable difficulty. Far. this purpose, & 
Deautiful wherry had been constructed. by the direction of the 
‘Admiral at Malta, broad in the beam, and as light as a cork on 
water ; but it was necessary to take it to pivces, and more than 
Wat camels were. requisite to convey it during a four months’ 
journey across the burning sands of the Sabra. 

‘The party started, at last, on the 23nd March, 1850, the 
great caravan having departed before them ; but the party 
formed a small caravan of itself, having about 40 camels laden 
‘with thelr effects ani. merchandise. Another important servant 
had been secured by them at, Tripoli, in the person of a trading 
Batlormt negro, who hus travelled from his antive country t0 
‘Trpol several times, is aequaintod with the principal werchants 
in Born, and, besides his mother tongue, epeaks tho languages 
of Born and. Mandarah, the coumtries to. be explored by the 























expedition, ‘The greatest possible assistance was rendered. by 
Fe Majesty's Conklin Topol and Murzak to he undertaking, 
0 that the expedition started under the most favourable circum- 
stances 

“The direction of the route to Muratk was almost due south 
from Tripoli, beyond the Ghériyin defile, the country consisting 
‘of a continuous table-land, of an average elevation of 2000 feet. 
‘As far as the Well of Tabéniyah, many deep: Widis intersect 
this table-land, and the ruins of several Roman monuments and 
columns were discovered “by the travellers. Southward of that 
place is a table-land or Hainidab, an immense desert of con- 
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siderably greater elevation, and. extending for about 110 geogra~ 
hical miles in the same direction, As far as the eye ean reach 
neither trees nor iudications of wells are visible, and the seanty 
vogetation which oeurs, only found here and there nthe tring 
irregularities of the surface. "The ground: is covered with small 
stones, pyramids of which, erected with great labour, serve as 
road marks to the intrepid camel-drivers by day, while the Polar 
Star and Antares are their guides by night. Alter six long days’ 
jonrey, the expeition reached tho eouthern edge ofthis table- 
land, which descends in perpendicular walls to the Wadi el 
Hessi, Following the descent for about 60 geographical miles, 
the travellers came to the Wadf Shi'ati,* over another plateau of 
equally distnal aspect. Tt is composed of a black sandstone, the 
disintegration of which forms a dark yellow sand, covering the 
inequalities of the stony surface, from which stands out promi= 

ly the black rock, in high cones of the most fantastic forms, 
strikingly represcating basultic rocks. They reached. Murzikt 
on the 6th of May, and remained there till the 12th, collecting 
‘much important information respecting the countries and nations 
to the south, Muraik ie. very unealthy and dangerous, for 
Europeans, but huppily none of the party suffered during’ their 


stay. 
‘Gn the 12th of June they sot off for Ghat, which they reached 
on the V7th of July. “The most interesting result of this journey 
was the discovery’ of several enrious sculptures on the rocks of 
the Wadi Felisjarch. One of them consists of two human figures 
‘with the heads of birds and a bull, armed with spears, shields, and 
arrows, and fighting for a child; the other is a fine herd of oxen 
ging fo a matering place aostsiflly grouped and excouted 
in the opinion of the travellers the two works bear a striking and 
unmistakeable resemblanés to the sculptures of Egypt. ‘They are 
evidently of much higher antiquity than many other sculptured. 
tablets found by the travellers, on which camels formed generally 
the a pineal objects. 
ie party startel from Ghit after a stay of some days, for the 
kingdom of Airt or Asbén ; they had to cross a vast desert, totally 
uninhabited for about 250 geographical miles, and succeeded in 
reaching Tarijit, the first inhabited place in Air, on the 22d 
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where they intended to make some stay, as that couptry 
hhad never before been visited by Europeans. 
From letters of a later date, since received, it appeors that Mr. 
Richardson and his party, ive days after the period last mentioned, 
hhad experienced repeated attacks from treacherous and fanatic, 
Pando? ie Tee having been in great poi, On reaching the 
tiers of the kingdom of Air they were surrounded and followed 
y large aumbers of the Hagar-Tavarik,t on one occasion by as 
many as 100 armed men, After having eseaped from these bans, 
With the Joss of most of their goods, the inhabitants of Air also 
commenced hostilities. takingaway all their camels, Some pious 
‘Mussulmans of Sclufiyeh, however, fortunately took them under 
their protection. promising ta see them safe to Tin-T'ellust, the 
residence of the Kine, ef Nir, Sheikh of the Kelowis, to whom 
the travellers were recommended, 








Il, First Letter from Dr. Barth to Dr. Behe. 
‘Communicated by Dr, Beke, 
‘TineTellast, 2nd October, 1850, 

‘My pean Sim,—You will, I suppose, have already heard of 
the various misfortunes that lave befallen us on our way to this 
country, which, as it was never before visited by any Europen 
‘except, perhaps, by Hornemann, could not be ventured into without 
Gite dificuttios, thank God! are over j and we have 











great Fisk, 
passed the last four weeks in. tolerable security, though not in 
enjoy: ite for exploring’ Air, as we are 





wr iit this village, the residence of the power= 
ful Shcikh-el-Nur, who has taken us under his protectio 

‘The central position of this interesting country, howey 
afforded us anlopportunity of waking. very satietctory ing 
about the surrounding devert, and we have been able’ to obtain 
very eredible reports respecting the country itself, which was never 
supposed in Europe to be a territory containing more than a hun~ 
dred villages. Mr. Richardson has forwarded, the result of his 


















inquiries to England, and T have sent mine to Berlin, reserving 
short report, which T shall forward to. your Government on my 
return froin’ Agié, the Sultan's residence, which is about 150 








English miles distant westwards from hence.’ I shall vet out for 
that capital to-morrow, accompanied by an able and trustworthy 
relation of the Sheikh, ‘and carry very little luguage. 


+ Fawdrik the plural of Tart (the Tergate of Leo Afvieasus) pp. 10, 47, 
and feome to bea general name autmed ty" the Rerters iy the vebras At tho 
‘Tne commonasts have always the aur not the sonant, power, (Ka) regu its 
‘oper wound atthe end of worka--it)-Accoriug 0 Lsoy the Tergates formed 
En uf ive desert tribes Ep, 

Hogs, Toa Bajsiab, Journ, Asiatg Mars 643, p. 208—R, 
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This journey, which it has been very difficult to perform, as 
vell ov account’ of the dangers on the road, as from the small 
provision allowed for our expenditure, will enable me to see some 
of the finest parts of Ashen, and will bring me into communi 
cation with tho Jarge tribes setiled westwards, who command the 
roid between this country and Sakati, Besides which, Agidée 
itself deserves to be visited, and we should eertainly be deserving 
of mach reproach if, after staying so long in Arr, we did not even 
try toreach that capital. 

‘The whole of the Great Desert, or Sabré, will, Ttrust, assume 
‘8 yery different appearance in consequence of our researches ; but 
itis not possible at present, when all our time is taken up ih 
recording the result of our inquiries, to send to our friends in 
Europe more than very short notices of what we haye learnt. 

‘As such you must consider the 











1. Route from Asi to Twedt, which I received from "Abd-el- 
Kadir, an jntelligent native of ‘Ain-es-rallab,* who had travelled 
by this road twice, A haéfilalyt (i.e, party of travellers), lightly 
Iniden, ean perform the journey, he says, in 26 days, but his sub- 
Joinod itinerary gives 40.¢ All the horses used in Asbén are 
‘brought from Tuwét, with which much intercourse is kept up. 

After a journey of four days the kéfilah reaches the territory of 
the Tmrat [Tmghit 2], avery predatory tribe, extending all the way 
botween ‘In tellust dod Agadés, Five days further on are the 
Plains of the Sakamarés, a branch of the Hagari possessed of 
large hords of cattle, and supplying a great part of Avr with 
butter, ‘The Hagaré, who are at a considerable distance to. the 
north of this ron, are at enwity with their neighbours, a that 
thare is anv unoecupied tract of some days’ journey botween them. 

‘adjoining tw the Sakatnanin are the Ailoemclle/ (tree White 
Kal, olosely united with the Tawérikeel-bui ht (¥ e. White 
‘Parkas on account of thee wearing @ white dress, and the 

































Hurar ; Wwe the Kel-emellel are a branch of the Great Kaowis§ 
tribe, “Phe Aulilet are mixed with the 

The hafilal leaving Asiyii fur Tuw ot day the 
Wadi, Kelsi (Valley of Wool-Kels), through which it pisses 
for the three following dys in a direction nearly due west, and on 





the fourth réaches the lirge ghadfr (pool) of ‘Telelélt, enclosed 
between two clit, where there is plenty of Hashich (hierbage, and 
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Talhah [acacia gummifera). Here all the water in the valley 
is collected together, and the ravine takes southerly direction. 
From Telelélt the soil is on the first day, sandy; on the second, 
rocky ; and.at noon (ihohor) on the third day, the Killah reaches 
Tnsenawin, where water is collected in a narrow anil deep reser- 
voir hewn out of the rocks. Hashish and the fersik-tree are 
plentiful here, 

Continuing for two days along the same Wadi, the kéfilah 
reaches the well el-Hajrah at al ‘ashé (8h. r.m.], where water 
is found in hollows among the rocks above the valley. 

‘At n00n on the second day from l-Hlarab, the date-kdflahs 
stop at Esté, where there is no water, and from that place descend 
for a considerable distance into a valley where there is 
hashish, talhah, and fersik ; and continuing in a westerly eourse, 
at the begining of el kéildh (the siesta) on the third day 
reach Teharah, where water is found just beneath the surface of 
the ground. 

he road then passes over uneven rocky ground, intersected by 
many irregular wadis, and on the fourth day water is found at 
‘Tendkhorat, inclosed by very precipitous rocks. 

‘The road here turas from a westerly to a northerly directi 
the soil being still rocky, with much hashish ; and at the begin- 
ning of el keilih on the fourth day, the first well, called Arik, 
{Salvatore Persica,| is ronched, in'a lange valley bearing, that 
ame, This is followed for two days, and at dhohor on the fourth 
the second watering-place, Ardk, is fonnd between high rocks, 

‘At this station the kaflah quits the wads, and, passing over an 
argillacous, pobbly level, agnin comes near io tho rocks_at 
the hour of al ‘ashé on the third day, avd halts at the watering 
place, El Terretimin, on the rocks near which, there are many 
drawings aril inscriptions. 

‘This is the beginning of the Wédt Agemamér, in which, at 
about ’Ashé, on the third day, the first, and on the sixth the second 
well bearing that name is reached. 

‘These valleys are sueceeded by a complete desert as far as 
‘Khaneg (Khétik) about moghreb (sunset) of the éhird day, where, 
at the foot of the distant rocks, hashish is found. 

Before keiléh on the third day, constantly travelling between 
chains of mountains, the poor slaves reach El Sha’sh, where there 
is plenty of grass, but no water ; nor is any found till they reach 
the well Hasi el koweirah in the morning of the second day, 
where it is abundant, together with the hashish called damarin, 


at the foot of a precipitous rock. 
1 desert vith rocks inte here and there, is then tra- 
Yeraed) and’on the morning of the second day the éflah enters 
‘awit, 
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TIL —Report on Agdaléz by Dr. Barth. 
‘Cominnnicted through the Chevalier Bunsen, by Lord Palmerston. 


In taking the road to the Biléd el-Sidin by way of Afr, never 
Before visited by Europeans, the African mission bad from the 
first, an intention of reaching, if possible, the town of Agidéz. 
From Leo Africanus, and more recently from the inquiries made 
by the traveller, Paul Lucas, Agidéz was known in Europe lon 
before the name of the Kélowig, or even before the existence of 
the Tawérik had heen discovered, 

‘As soon, therefore, after our arrival as cireumstances permitted, 
fand the population of Air had become more accustomed to see 
Europeans and Christians among them, I resolved to make an 
excursion from Tin-Tellust, the residence of the Sheikh, el Nir, 
to Agiilés, and, having intimated my intention to Mr. Richardson, 
‘communicated with the Sheikh, in order to obtain his guarant 
and the protection of a party of his people proceeding to Agadéz 
\to witness the investiture of the new Sultan, Abd-el-Radir. 

EI Nir, having received a present of the value of 112, con- 
sented, and the valiant Hamu, his son-in law, was appointed to 
take me safe to Agddéz, to show me the place, and to conduct 
ime back in safety. “Mr. Richardson, who, according to the stipu- 
lation made between us, had promised to repay the value of the 

nt made to El Nar, furnished me also with a present for 
the Sultan of Agidé, consisting of a fine bérous, an Egyptian 
shawl, and some other articles, when, taking with me a copy of 
the treaty drawn up by Mr. Richardson, in order, if possible, 
e eat Baek by the Sultan, I started on the 4th of October 
for : 

‘On my journey to, as well as from, Tin~Tellust, T took a more 
easterly road than the common one, which passes by Asodf and 
the Wadi Tellwa, touching this latter only in the Wadi Anderez, 
which, Tike all the larger and deeper Wadis in this mountainous 
and most interesting tract of country, where basaltic formations 
take the place of granite, is extremely rich in ddm-trees,* and 

nts a really tropical character. In this part is found plenty 
of wild beasts, principally Tions and wild boars, also gazels (inch 
ding the large species called marelyah etic ac mookeys, 

‘was seven days in going and six in returning, and following 
up the road each way with the compass I was able to lay it down 
‘on the map most accurately. But reserving an extract of the 
itinerary and a map of the road for the appendix to the report on 

Properly daum, often pronon i the forked palm—Crod 
“Dhetnlan a hand tet Ne tan i he Std ot Upper Bey. Te fait 
‘alled Mot by the Arats-— 2 

Oot large species of anelope i ealRl Mare yay i, remarkable-R, 
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the town of Agidéz, I will here only mention that I had already 
discovered from the reports of the people that it is wrongly placed 
in all our maps, being rather to the S.S.W. of Tfa-Tellust. 

When I arrived at Agidéz the inve re (saréuta) of the new 
Sultan had not taken place, and Abd-el-Kadir was still living 
in the private apartments of the palace (a group of about twent 
houces situated towards the western end of the town, from which it 
is separated by a gate); in the Haussa language it is called 
“fadah.” ‘The sume moroing the Kélgerfs, who had bronght the 
Sultan from Sakati, followed by their families, their immense 
flocks of eamels and their cattle, left the place, and it was only 
after they hud departed that I'could enter the town with some 
security, in the company of the Kélowis, 

Early in the moruing after our arrival we paid our respeets to 
the Sultin. Abd-el-Kadir, ben e'Sultin, Mobammed-el-Bakr, 
ho a already before enjoyed that dignity during nn Tes than 
twenty years, is a stout man of about filty-five years of age, with 
large benevolent features, as far as the shaw! wound round his 

wid an face permitted one to judge. Sitting in a large room, 
‘supported by two short. mussive columns, and very simply dressed 
in a large white shirt, he received me most kindly, and seemed 
rather astonished that_a person should pay him a visit, of whose 
nation he had scarcely heard mention, excepting in connection 
with gunpowder. 

Tdelivered the presents intrusted to me by Mr. Richardson, 
and the letters from the Sheikh, el Nar, and assured the Sultan 
that, though I had come alone, I paid .0 the respects of my 
companions. ‘The treaty T coulil not with prudence mention in 
the presence of the Kélowis, nor did circumstances allow me 
afterwards to. try to get the ‘paper signed by him. Indeed the 
fact that the first European who ever visited this place, travelling 
as such, was well received not only by the authorities, but also by 
the people of the town, ism matter of really greater consequence 
that if by some intrigue or other (fr it would searecly have been 
possible otherwise) I should have succeeded in obtaining the si 
ature of a paper which could be of no importance as long as the 
‘Sultan of Sakatd had not signed it. Agidéz being merely of im- 

tance to European commerce because it Ties on the most 

rect road from the Mediterranean to Sakatii, it would have 
been interesting for one of us to have taken this road but the 
losses we had suffered did not allow of it. ‘The Sultan of Sakati, 
howe authority ax Brrel-Munen is very great, baying signed 
the contract, an English merchant, passing by Agddéz, will not 
four dollars for every camel- 
nd will make the name of the 
Whole road to the interior, that 
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the Sultan has severely punished those tribes which had attacked 
and plundered us, as I shall have occasion to mention hereafter. 

"ve Scan, whehad not lodkol athe pfs in our presence, 
expressed his satisfaction immediately afterwards by sending ms 
fat ram, and henceforth he invariably sent dinner and 
every day, and most frequently a particular dich for myself made 
of corn, corn being regarded in this country as a princely dish. 
‘When the Sultan lef forthe razein be bad the kioiness i send 
me provisions from his camp, in order that his guest might not 
be inhospitably treated during his absence. 

‘The incestiture of the Sultan did not take place until four days 
after our arrival, on the 16th of October, or the frst day of the 

it Mussisluan feast called by the Arabs ** Id-cl-Kebir,” and. 
in the Haussa language “ Sallalajeh.” Early in the marning the 
Sultan of the Kelowis, Astitidet, who bas his residence in Asodi, 
made his entrance at the head of about 400 of his people, which 
was but a small part of the force which hie had collected together. 
They rode direetly to the fidah or palace, where the ceremony 
was to take place, for which ten of the chief men of the Ttésan 
and ths Kelgeris had already arrived the diy before, 

Abd-el-Kadfr was then conducted by the principal people of 
the three tribes mentioned. from his private apartment to the 

lic one. The leaders of the Itésan and Kelgeris, who went 
in front, then begged him to sit down upon the gad6, a sort of 
‘couch made of the branches of the diim-tree, similar to those used 
in Egypt covered with wats and a carpet,” Upon this the Sultan 
sat down, resting his feet on the ground, but he was not allowed 
to put them upon the gadé, or to make hitnself comfortable in the 
Oriental style, before the Keélow{s asked him to do so, Such is 
the ceremony of the combination of these ‘Tawirik tribes in the 
investiture of the Sultan. 

Immediately after this ceremony was over, the religious one of 
the great Mahometan feast took place, the two being combined this 
time for greater splendour, 

About half-past cight in the morning the procession, which T 
witnessed from the terrace of our house, left the fidah, taking its 
way through the southern part ef the town, after which turning to 
the N. it went round the whole till it reached a place about a 
quarter of an hour to the W. of the town, where, near the tomb 
of a saint of no great fame, called Suli Hamada, there ave some 
graves. On this spot, according to an ancient custom, the Sultan 
with all bis suite has to pray on this great holiday of the Mos- 
Tims. ‘The prayers being finished, the procession returned by the 
southern part of the town, and at about ten o'clock the different 
parties separated. 

‘This ceremony or procession was very interesting, a3 it exbi- 
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bived a considerable number of Tawérik of diferent: tribes.in 
their best array. Tn front of all, accompanied by the musicians, 
rode the Sultan, enveloped, over his fine Sudan robe, in the blue 
bernus the Englishman had brought him, which was admired 
by everybody as the most beautiful ever seen heres and these 
tribes were extremely pleased that a person should come from afar 
in order to present to their Sultan so fine a dress to be worn on 
‘the day of their great eerem: 
‘Nest to the Sultan rode the two Serkf-n-Turdwas, after whom 
followed the Chiefs of the It&an and Kélgeris, on horseback, in 
full dress and armour, with their swords, daggers, long: spears, 
and immense shields; then came the longer train of the Ké- 
Iowis, mostly on Meheris, with their Sultan, Astéfidet, at their 
head, and last of all eae the, people of the town. Indeed the 
‘whole recalled the chivalrous processions of the middle ages, the 
more so as the high cap of the Tawarik, enveloped by a profu- 
sion of tassels om every side, together with the black ned, which 
Covers the whole face, feaying but the eyes visible, and the shaves 
‘wound round the head, quite partake of the ehuiracter of the helmet, 
‘while the glittering black robes, over which on such a, day. the 
Principal people wear a red bérnus thrown over their shoulders, 
ery well represent the heavier dress of the knights of yore. 
fmmediately after this ceremony was over the people deli 
ated respecting an expedition—* razzia” in Arabic 
Hausea—to be undertaken against the Avelimmiden,® or, more 
ropérly, the Meharebin or freebooters ; and councils of the chi 
the Sultan were also held. A great Maraboot, 
el Hj Annur, whom I shall mention afterwards, had made pe: 
Detween the Kélowis and the Kélgert, and they agreed to act in 
common. Amongst a warlike people like the 'Tawirik, expedi- 
tions of such a kind do not require long preparations ; and after 
‘a herald of the Sultan had proclaimed through the streets on the 
19th the order of his master, that nobody sould. proceed on the 
road to Damergi, Abd-el-Kadir departed on the evening of the 
21st with about 700 men, among whom were 100 cavalry. 
Instead, however, of proceeding southwards, as the proclamation 
intimated, he marched North, encamping on the frst wight not 
far from the town ; for it had been deemed more prudent to put 
down first the roving spirit of the people to the north, and to 
Pins ie febootar ofthe Tera, the, Theis, ‘and particu 
fury those of the tribes on the northern frontier of Air, who had. 
done +0 much mischief to our mission, viz. the Tedé, the Kél-fedé, 
the K@l-bagur,and the Kel-razar. ‘The Sultan and his council had 
heen imastato of great anxiety, fearing that the Avelimmiden, a 
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most powerful tribe, and, as)T shall afterwards. show, identical 
with the ‘or SerkitTawirik, might join with the tribes to 
the north, ‘The Sultan re-entered “Agidéz, however, on the 7tb 
of this month, and-we had the satisfaction to learn that even the 
Thighest men ‘amongst the tribes which had taken away our pro- 
perty had not been spared, and that the Sultan had taken nine 
eamels from the person who bad deprived me of iny Meheri. 
‘As soon as I hind learnt that the Sultan was about to leave, I 
‘Hamma, under whose protection T was , to seat 
to him that a letter might be written to Her . in which 
fhe Sultan should express his satisfaction that an, Englishman 
had vieited him and brought him presents in her name. This, 
at first, had been represented by Hamma as possible, but had 
Decome rather difficult, the Sultan being always accompanied by 
the different people that had arrived, besides which, in liar 
position, he could scarcely venture openly to write to.a Christian 
monarch. I was not able to obtain a second interview with him, 
Dut on the moruing of his departure, when he was sitting in the 
courtyard. of the fia, surrounded by a. great, many people, 
Thanked him for the kindness and particular attention he 
shown me, mentioning at the same time the letter to the Govern- 
ment in whose service I was travelling.* ‘The Sultan at once 
turned the conversation in a very amiable manner to letters of 
recommendation to his friends, the authorities in Stidan, and after 
my return to my quarters, Hamma brought me three letters, in 
which the Sultan had recommended me as his guest to the 
Governors of Kani, Kashnah, and Daurah (a place between 
Zener and Kani)yand acquainted me at the same time that he 
himself had received a letter from the Sultan for the Sheikh el 
Nir, under whose protection and amongst whose people I had 
been. 
‘As the people of El Nir were not able to buy. provisions 
enough in the market, I did not leave the town until ten days 
after the Sultan had’ started for the expedition, when the town 
had become quiet. During this time, as well as while Abd-el- 
Kadir was at Agidée, I received visits from many persons, the 
most considerable among whom were the nephew of the Sultan, 
EI Kélek, as well as the son of the Kadi, who visited me twice; 
also the former Serki-n-Turawa, Mohammed Boro, and a yi 
enlightened Mohammedan, Ma’llem (or Doctor of the Law) Hij 
‘Mohainmed Omar, who called upon me several times, 
freely respecting the difference Uetween the Moslim creed 
_ tit of the Christians, and finally askel for a copy of dhe Gospel 
in Arabie, Besides these’ I had interviews with two principal 
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men of the Ttésén, who, in passing by the house where I lodged, 
faluted me in a most friendly manier, shaking hands with me 
from horseback, and assuring me of their fizeniship, as. they 
were on their way to join the Emir, el-Muimenia (Counmander of 
the Faithful). 

Besides the ceremony of the investiture, and the expedition, the 
most interesting circumstance which took plare during my resi- 
dence in Agidez was the passing of the immense salt caravan of 
the Kelgeris, which arrived on the 17th and started the next day 
ou its road to Bilmah, and which was said to consist of not less 
than 10,000 camel: 





Account of Agddés 

Agidéz,* or as the Tawarik call it, Ekadé, is situated on a 
Hamadab, or high plain, consisting of sandstone, and, at least 
near its extremity, of granite covered with small’ pebbles, which 
towards the north and‘east is very narrow, but Becomes. wider 
towards the west and south. On this plain, whieh, though con- 
taining no arable soil, furnishes a good deal of herbage and 
wood in its slight but wide depressions, the town of Agidéz is 
built. ‘The Wails, or valleys, which constitute all the inbabitable 
ground of Ashen or Air, do not furuish room for a large place, 
all the dwelling-places, which are scattered over the country, 
being mere villages, with the exception of Asods, which was in 
former times a place of importance. But while Asodf seems to 
hhave been once the real central point of all the country of Asben, 
Agidéz from the first, as is quite clear from its. situation, was 
intended as a sort of rendezvous between the Kélowfs and the 
tribes which inhabit the districts to. the south and west. No 
author, as far as I know, has mentioned this place before Leo 
Africanus, in whose time it was most flourishing. 

‘There are traditions amoug the inhabitants of the place, and 
particularly among the merehants from Tuwat and Ghaddiis, 
according to which it is most probable, that though Agidéz was 
not founded, it became at least more important, and grew into a 
considerable town, by the arrival of the sections of several tribes 
from the north, "These tribes are called Arats; but there is 
no doubt that they belonged to the Berber race, converted 
already to Islam, and influenced by the eiviliation of the 
Arabs. 

The settlement of these tribes in a place like Agtdé, which 
from natural reasons isthe great central point for the commerce 
of all this part of the interior of Africa, 
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interest. than any. other, excepting that of the Mesritah, who 
belonged to the three ‘most. important commercial places of 
Northern Afvica. viz, to Tuwat, Ghaddmfs, and. Auj 
‘To Tuwat belonged the Gurdra, a tribe intimately connected 
with the Berber race, which, till our days, has preserved a par- 
ticular language or retina of its own, called el Zenatiyeh,* very 
similar to the Taw: 
From Ghadmis two tribes have settled in Agidéz, the Téko 
and the Beni Unzith, and, as in former times there wits a 
in Agidés, called Ghidimis so the Tésko have giren 
their name to a well still in use. ‘The ‘Iésko consisted of two 
families or feias, viz. the Beni Darir, and the Beni Maziér, 
while the Beni Uazfth were divided into four feias, viz. the Tans 
fazen, the Tefarlara, the Yeresan and the Auelid Beli, (The 


vésko at. present do not constitute @ part of the 
of Ghadiwis, having retired long ago to Beniolid.) Besides 
these two tribes, there were settled in Agddéz the Aujila, 
@ section of the inhabitants of the oasis of thut name, who are 
still among the most enterprising travellers and merchants of 
the desert, and the Mesrdtah Gubabiting a. group of more 
than forty villages, four days’ journey east of Tripoli, and called 
by Europeans Mesuratah, the remnant of the once powerful 
tribe of that name), who formerly possessed the fourth quarter of 
Agiudés. The inhabitants do not, like the merchants of the other 
towns, pay any tribute or méddah to any Tawarik chief for his 
protection on their journeys to the Sudan. ‘The memory of the 
Tesidence of this tribe in Agidéz is still Tiving and attached to 
several localities of the town. Almost all the other gates are 
in ruins and are scarcely traceable, but the small gate which has 
received its name from this tribe is still existing in the western 

of the wall; a cistern also (which I shall mention hereafter) 
4s still called Mesrétah, and to the north of the town there is a 
well uamed afier the Ren-Gtimmas, one of the three divisions of 
the Mesritah, the names of the two others being Bu-Tirab, and 
the Ben-Gottirab, who lived outside the wall to the west, where 
the ruins of an extensive suburb ary now nen. 

‘Together with these tribes, of whote history we know some- 
thing, there were settled in’ Agédéz, the Tafimatah,t a tribe 
‘whose origin I have not been able to trace, 

As tradition does not say when those tribes settled in Agdéz, 
it is also silent respecting the period when they left the town, 
Dut it has preserved a curious fet, viz. that when these Arabs, 
a8 they are with some justie styled, and as the Arab formation of 
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some of the names shows, left the place, they had 500 jeklifa or 
cages, in which the wealthier Arabs carry their favourite woinen 
on their journeys, with them. 

‘The acount of the settlement of the Arabs in Agslée is 
confirmed by Leo Africanus, who, though he calls the people of 
Agidéz “Nogroes,” yet describes their manners as very similar 
to those of the Arabs.* ‘That the Arabs left the place long before 
Leo, (who did not visit Agidez himself) wrote. his description of 
‘Affica (1517), has been confirmed to me by the Mallem Hiij 
Mobanmed Omar, who, when I questioned him concerning the 
period when the town became, so doserted as it now is, in 

that it first declined from its happiest state about 400 years 
oa ‘when a great number of its inhabitants left the place. 

Thore can be scarcely a doubt that it was either the Tawérik 
or the older inbabitants’ of Agédéz, or of a neighbouring place, 
who drove away the Arabs; for there is a very old trulition, 
according to which the present inhabitants of the town eame from 
1 celebrated valley, called Trin Allem, about a day's journey 
from Agidés to the north, where they are said to have livell 
Dofore 5 and Twas assured by the Tuwiti, Atd-Allab that 
the ruins of some houses are still to bo seen in that valley, as 
well as two solitary date-trees bearing feuit, a very xare thing in 
this country, where, as far as T know, there aré no date-trees 
except. in a’ very few pluces, such as Horwin and Chimmia, 
‘There is another tradition, according to which the Ttésan were the 
eldest inhabitants of the place, from whom the present inhabitants 
fare descended by an intermixtare with slaves. 

The Emghedeste or Exmkedést) Language,—There is, no doubt, 
‘a.good deal of slave blood among the present inhabitants of A géiléz, 
as is the ease with the whole population of the south-eastera part 
of Aft, and principally in Tia-Téllust, but there must have been 
‘a very ancient stock of indigenous black people, who have trans 
mitted from age ta age a peculiar language of their own, * the 
Enmghedesfo,” not a mere dialect of the ‘Tarki, or the Berber, or 
of the Haussa language, but a peculiar idiom, which 18 Tum sAmE 
LANGUAGE AS THAT SPOKEN BY THE PEOFLE oF TrMUKTE and 
‘of the eastern: part of Bambarrah. So all, among whom were 
several Tuwati, who had been in Timbuktit ime, and the 
correspondence of the four first of the numerals (for the people of 
‘Agidéz do not count farther in their own Innguage) and that of 
some other words with those published in the Annals of Oriental 
Literature as cited by Prichard in his Researches into the 
History of Mankind, show that thef are correct. ‘There is in 
addition a curious resemblance between the language of the 
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People of Agidés and that of the people of Timbuktd, which T 
Will mention here, as it struck me with surprise, 

‘The Sorgi-Tawarik, who have become known in Euro 
from the quarter of ‘the Niger, are unknown among 
‘Tawirik on this side and among the people of Air, and every 
one suiled atmo as often as T inquired. respecting the: Song o¢° 
Sergi. On the contrary, every one knew the large and powerful 
tribe of the Avelimmiden, 1 was thus quite’ at a loss respeeting, 
the Sergiy when, on having placed among the phrases to. be 
translated in the Emghedesfe laguage-* where ae the Avelim 
miden reside?" all at once, instead of the Avelimmiden, men- 
tion was made of the Sorgi’ or Sergi; and I now learnt that 
the people of Agidés, and they alone of all the people round 
them, call the Avelimmiden by this name. T-observed, 
in the course of my researches, that they call’ the language of the 
‘Tawérik in gencral, which is known under the name of Temé- 
aight, by the particular name of Sergitneki, ‘This fact, vig, 
the identity ofthe language of Aw with that of the language 
of the eastern part of Bambarrah, is of the greatest etlmological 
interest, ns it seems to prove that the people of Agidéx are of 
the same stack as the people of Bumbartab, and are perhaps the 
reinains of a great people, which in ancient times, before the 
‘Tawérik appeared, occupied all this tract of country. Tt 
seems at the same tino that this distrit, and. probably. also 
tho town of Agidés iteelf, was inhabited from a very remote 
period by a peculiar people. Indeed all my inquiries whether 
any tribe or the people of any town round about Agidée spoke 
the same language, were answered in the negative, till at length 
Tvs traveller that in a part of Addr the rama 

ty 


ss 

ge is apoken* 
Si iectes probable that the people of Agidés should have 
changed their language from a mere intercourse with Timbuktii, 
even if such was, as it seems to have been, a most important one, 
inasmuch so that Agidéz became iteelf one of the first markets 
for gold, and had its own Lapa lavitp see rc Te is 
odd that according to Leo Africanus the tage of the pec 
of Agédéz and ialad of Timbuktu were a hi time te en 
ferent ; for a i re ae ae the ac pot countries the 

Janguage,t which most ly is identical with the idiom 

orieterst was spoken, he pees that the people of Agadéx used 
the language of Gober. “One might as well say now that the 
‘Haussa language, which seems to be identical with what Leo 
| * The Bambarah Ianguoge i a) ‘aod Dr. Barth means pra 
tigttie Rate ‘ike language of intake) fe sjoten tothe cat of Mata: 
MF For the Sent of the Kine, Sonpht, ad Tinbukti voeabalais, ace Mr, 
W1B. Hodgion, of Now York on the stews 

vor. xx L 
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galls tbe of, Gober, is te idiom spoken in, Agtiées 
fussa being still at present the Tanguage of commerce ani 
into ween the diferent tiber 





‘Agiléz in former ages must have been a considerable and 
ealthy place, containing not less than from 50,000 to 60,000 in 
habitants, the circuit of the whole town being about three miles. 
was assured by the Tuwéti, one of whom had been at Timbuktit 
seven times, that it was without comparison larger than that cele- 
brated place. Indeed it must have contained. from 20,000 to 
30,000, inhabitants as late as the beginning of this century, 
when, as I earned from the Mallem Hj Mohammed Omar, the 
greatest part of the inhabitants left the town, scattering themselves 
Over the towns and villages of Haussa, where living is cheaper. 

‘At present the appearance of the town is that of an almost 
ruined and deserted place. Scarcely the sixth part of it is. in- 
Tabited, the whole south quarter being entirely deserted, and 
in the northern part there is a much greater number of ruined 
Houses than of inhabited. In my note to ny colleagues, after 
a three days’ stay in Agédéz, I estimated their number at not 
more than 400. But after considerable investigation, and after 
many inquiries, Tam sure that Lam not very wrong when I now 
tstimate the number of inhabited houses at about 700. The houses 
fare generally spacious, and all those which I visited contain from 
ten to fifteen inhabitants, so that the number of inhabitants, 
including both sexes and all ages, may be from 7000 to 8000. 

‘Commerce—The inhabitants are at present, as inthe tiruc of Leo 
Africanus, partly merchants and partly artisans. ‘The merchants 
seem only to visit the markets of Kashnah, Tasawah, Marideb, 
Kang, and Sakatd, in all which places countrymen of theirs are 
settled; bat, as far as TTearned, they never go to the northern 
markets of Ghit or Murauk, unle:s on a journey to Mecca, 
‘which several of them have made. As for’ the commerce with 
TTimbuktd, all the intercourse with that place has now, so-com- 
istely Doce destroyed, that although took all the pins possible, 

was vit able to get the itinerary of this interesting route, and I 
‘was assured by several that there was but one, man, of @ very 
advanced age, who. knew it, and that he was absent. ‘The road 
from Agidés to Mabruk is no longer used for commercial pur- 
potest is infetad by froebooting parties of the Kelferowin 

nm the route between ‘Tuwét and ‘Timbukti. 

‘The commerce of Agédéz itself is nothing ‘but a speculation in 
provisions, principally in ghussub* or kasab (millet), which, con- 
stitutes the principal and almost the only food of the inhabitants, 
as well in Hlaussa as in the eountry of Ac. When enravan arrives 
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Damergi, from whence all Airis supplied. the merchants bay 
Hip nea ave one it becomes dearer, 
when they retail it im smaller parcels. But there being no evi 





in Sidan) ; 
the fine Egyptian coloured leather, called Lorau, which they use 
for the ornamental parts of their sandals, and of their leather 
Aiigiad alice’; sabatiec or oA shawls, 
which the Se ee 
a Is, ete. With je e ‘ing mus) it 
eiae Coe tes 
a pound of meat, or a small cheese, though ghussub, which in 
general is cheaper here than in Tn-tellust, is the standard 
of the market. ‘The mithksl (3 dw.) which is equal to 1000 kerdt 
(Kkauris),* of which at present 2500 make an Austrian dollar, 
@ mere nominal sort of money, according to which the 
value of things is estimated. Cowries (kauris) have no curre 
in the place ; while of the kebbekab, which I have menti 
above, eight kimah or dhiré (cubits) ‘make one 
rijal or erjél are equal to one mithksl. 
Manufactures. —The manufactures are very limited, con- 
sisting merely in leather-work and mats. With leather-work 
several classes of artisans are occupied, the shoe—or rather «andal- 
makers, the saddlers, and those who make leather bags and 
other things of a similar kind—the latter class consisting merely 
of women. rite ganile ae a for famed as the sales, 
tic a tmountii meheris or swi 
Tiare called rath’ in "Arabic kigh i Temibirgh't and soa 
in Hausea ; the other leather-work made by the woinen is also very 
neat. All these things as well as the mats, which are of different 
Kinds from the coarser up to very handsome sorts of different 
colours, are aden the bogs themes thre bring a prt 
no shops in the town, though the ruins of the houses prove that in 
former tines ther, have been some on the north sds of the 
market, called Katénga. Even this part of the town, the most 
Frequstred. and important, where the three market places are, 
now surrounded with ruins of houses, on whose tops vultures 
the 








the whole day for their prey. 
‘The three market-placss Tying. almost in 
town and on the southern limit ‘of the quarter, which is now most 
inhabited, are as follows, proceeding from east to west: the 
Kagwah wélti, or the market of vegetables ; then the Kagwah 
‘Teoh of an Austin dollar, or 2 of or money — Be 
* Perkops ic Notlea 
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narahéma, where it appears that formerly the camels were, sold, 
‘but which is now the place for selling meat and cattle, while the 
camels at present are sold on the sthall place before Mohammed 
Boro's house, called Enrirar en zikan; and the thinl market, 
called Katinga, where all other things are sold. 

‘These fare yery poor, and were particularly so when I 
visited the place, all things excepting provisions fetching a very low 
rice. English calico of ory good quality wassold at 20 per cent. 
ess than it had been bought for at Murzik, while on other things the 
oss was still more considerable. Indeed Agidé is in no 
4 place of resort for merchants, not even Arab, while, for Europe, its 
only inportane consents being the mst direct road toSakatit 
and that part of the Stidan. Tadd here the prices of different 
objects, as they were sold in the market during. my residence in 
the place, remarking, at the same time, that the price of things is 
very different accordingly as you exchange them for other objects, 
or if you buy ghussub. 

Mithkil, Wil. 
Ghossab, or Gafull* twenty sékkah (the nko of 
‘ApeidGx being double as Tange as that ined ia Tin 


‘Talust) 1 














Rice, ton sékkah Perera t: 
‘Caml, a young ove two years old, oot yet ft for ear= 
oh s oryeeae is 
Iigrown 25 
good strong horse 100 
ae one 1000 
oH ta os 
5 
4 
Bree Sy 18 
i of common ones iouealay 
58 pair of fine ones. 0 6 
el salle, or Rakhla, « fine one 10 
Ditto, meommon one." 5 
Leather bag, of coloured leather «2 1 
Mat,afine colouredove kG 
Enclish eaico, ten dhira’ or kimah Bier 
Zale A: 
Korn, or the fine Egyptian Teather, 6 
Tourkedt, of common worknunship s,s 
Ditto, of finer workmanship. t 35 


Government-—The anthority of the Sultan (Amandkal in Temé- 
hirgh; babén serkf in Hansa; k6kou in the Emghedesfe lan- 
guage) is not at all limited to the walls of the town, but is 
rather greater outside than inside of it. As far as I could make 
out, he docs not receive any tax or tribute from the inhabitants, 
Tht bis only Sneome (besides the presents cent tn on his ive 
ture, and on other occasions, and besides a portion of the camels 

* GfoH sane Kid of gran, —R, : 
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‘and flocks taken from frecbooters, and other porsons of that sort) 
seems to arise from levying a duty of ten mitkils on every 
‘caimel-load of merchandise that is brought into the town, provisions 
being excepted. 
is, in reality, the Sultan of several Tawatik tribes, whose 
‘union according to ‘agreement is represented in him, and’in the 
whole of his investiture the inhabitants of Agadéx’have not a 
word to-say. ‘The Itésin and the Kelgeris take him from Sakatii 
to Agadéz, where he is met hy the chiefs of the Kelowis, BS 
ticularly by the Sheikh El Nur, or a person representing him, 
who, if they are pleased with him, make him Sultan, He must 
‘be taken always from one fuunily, whose origin, as the people say, 
is from Stimbul. Therefore, when the present Sultan, "Abd el 
Kui, ben e” Sultin, Mohammed el Bakri, after he had been 
Sultan for many years, was deposed, on accotint of dissensions 
Between the difirent tribes, ir the’ month of Ramadén, 1205 
(March of last year),* the Ité&an and Kélgeris sought, or rather 
had already sought his relative, Hamed el Arjéu, who was made * 
Sultan. All the chiefs not being satisfied with the new Sultaa, 
another member of the same fumily, of the name of Makita, or 
Lmketen, living at Damergi, was elected Sultan by the dissentients. 
Tn consequence of this disagreement, which was near causing a war = 
between the different tribes, the whole country was thrown into a 
state of the greatest confusion, of which the Auld Suleimén (Chil- 
dren of Solomon) took advantage, which partly was the cause of the 
disasters under which our party had suffered. Bat the more pru- 
dent chiefs recurred once more to Abd el Kadir, who is considered. 
‘by the people to be the best of the family, and made him Sul- 
tan a second time. During my stay in the. place he imprisoned 
for some days threo chief of the Teésin, who had arrived fom 
Da in order to protest against him on the part of Makita, 
ited as may appear the power of the Sultan, and dependent as 
‘upon the chief leaders of the Tawérik, he has not only the right 
to imprison, but even to take life. Neither’ the Sultan of the 
‘Kelowis, nor that of the Itésan, nor anybody else has the right to 
punish a person with death, but is merely authorised to seize him 
and to bring him before tho Sultan, who, if he is found guilty, 
orders him to be beheaded outside of the town a little to the 
N.W., on a place called Azarmédarang. ‘The Sultan, likewise, 
is said to have a frightful dungeon, where, as I was told, the 
guilty are thrown upon swords stuck upright in the ground.” At 
resent he jis traversing the country, waging war with and 
Punishing the tribes that have troubled the country and ine 
= As 1365 beyan 27th of November, 1818, Ramadin, which isthe oth month, 


began aboot the alst of July 1849, sal corvsponded'with August rather 
Mirch= i =" * mS 
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pel be st by thei plundering exeunions Almost al 
principal persons of the country accompanied him, 

‘toms tie Chist of the Kelowis himself. ‘The encampment 
Of the army, which consists of about 3000 people, has no one 
central point, via, the tent of the Sultan of Agédéz, but there are 
tco separate’ encampments. While Abd el Kadir is surrounded 
by the Kélgoris, the Ttésan, the Kélferwin, and the people of 
Tis town, the Kelowis are encamped round the spot where their 
own particular Sultan, Astéfdet, dismounted. No one appears 
to have a tent except the Sultan of Agidéz, who has one of a. 
colour, but in other respects similar to those of the Tt 





‘Agas. 

“The court is formed by a number of servants or slaves, by 
some musicians, and by a sort of aidesde-camp called fadawa'n 
ferki, viz. the sons of the former Serki-n-Tuirawa, or Minister, 
Mohammed Boro, but he has no Werir ; unlesy this title be 

ven to the Serki-n-Tiirawa. No doubt the Serk@n-Tvirawa * is 

(© first person in Agadéz after the Sultan, but it was long 
before L was able to make out what were the real duties of his 
office, though the former Serki-n-Titrawa, Mohammed Boro, had 
Sewn’ our traveling companion on our journey fom ‘Murzuk 
to this country ; unfortunately circumstances had not allowed me 
to secure at first the fsendship of this respected perm: 

‘After many inquiries 1 learnt that the Serki-n-Tiirawa was 
roperly the superintendent of the Arabs visiting the place, and 

Thave to doubt that his office dates from a very remote period, 
‘when whole quarters of the town were inhabited’ by Arabs or by 
Berbers, already influenced by Arab civilization, and no doubt 
his office must have been of the greatest importance. At present 
He chic with regard. to the Arabs bas become quite a secondary 
one. He has nothing else to. do with the few Arabs, principally 
Tawitis, who still visit Agédér, sometimes staying there two or 
three years, but to levy the tax on their merchandise, and to 
ring it to the Sultan, who, according to custom, gives him a 
‘small portion of it. On, the’ contrary, the other part of the duty 
of Seef-a-Tirars, which ta refereae fo the Tamaki a pre= 
Sent of much greater importance, for he has to accompany the 
large salt caravan of the Kelgcris, which, annually coppl 
‘Western Sudin with the salt of Bilmah, from Agidés 
for which he receives one kanti, that is to say the eighth part 
(eight kanté weighing three Turkish kantars or quintals) of every 
Camel-load, which forms a considerable income; the caravan 
consisting generally of some thousand camels, and the kantit of 
att fetching in Sud ffom two to three dollars. 


7 Gorin Tiara Chet ofthe Fall, ‘Toros a awaea — a Flan —ED. 
4 ils anoual locome eat thus amount eo 20,000 or 2%000 dollars —R, 
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sAfter having brought the ‘salt caravan to Sakat, the Serki 
B-Trurn snaually bas to go to Rand, where he receives» mall 
portion of the 600 cowries, oF ed on each slave it 
{othe dave-market, ine wean santo ‘edt we 
igerts that have frequented the market of Kami. This long 
annual journey, which brings the Serki-nTirawa much more in 
wii the than with the Arabs, makes him at 
the same time a sort of intermediator between Agédéz and Sakatti. 
‘Phe former Serk(-n-Tirawa, Mohammed Boro, was a native of 
Sakati, where he has a house as well as in Agédér, Kang, and 
Zinder. The present Serki-n-Tiirawa, whose name is Ashu, i a8 
Twas told, very rich. 

Al the civil eases which do not come under the jurisdiction of 
‘the Serkf-n-Tiiraa are brought before the Kadi, who imme= 
diately upon hearing the parties gives his decision.” I was twice 
preseat wl an afr of some importance in dispute between my 
companions the Kelowis and a man from the town was brought, 
before hich was decided in favour of the latter. 
Kidt resides near to the great mosque, which ie mnder bis 
‘control, 

Besides the Kidi, one of the principal men of the town’ seems 
to be the respected Mallem Sidf Ghalli el Haj el Niir, but what 
are his functions I could not learn. 2 

‘Schools.—There are five or six schools in Agadéz, where the 
boys lean reading and writing the Korin ; nevertheless there are 
but few here who Arabic. 

‘Borals-—The wowen eoem to enjoy great freedom: of which 
they appeared to make full use, particularly after the Sultan had 
departed. Some of them are pretty, and have Arab features, and 
among the mien, I observed fine northern faces and good 
‘The population is so mixed that it would be difficult to make out 
the type of the original stock. 

ie names of t quarters are still preserved, and are as 
fulows:—Katingha, Gav Inginon, Tafmata, Kati, Kanwa 
Ikenfeia, Amouricuel, Imurdin, and Refia ; but besides Kaswa 
and Katsngh (he tacks) whose pes i 
before, I could not define thei 














The whole town being entirely ou Tevel, with the exception of 
five or six small hills formed in course of time by the rabbish, there 
is a view from every terrace over the town, 20 that I was able to 
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make a sketch of the western part from the terrace of our house, 
which T used to frequent daily for one or two hours. 

Building —The buildings are generally spacious, and are 
arranged in the following manner: the door leads immediate) 
Jato ay oblong room, stenting through, wit a xparaios on ech 
‘de of the passage, formed by a sort of balustrade provided with 

atest tie Beran lows Tis fet ous Tas w icone an 
milar room, where, instead of mats there are sometimes bedstends. 
‘rom this second room, where the private apartments begin, two 
doors generally Jead into a more or less spacious courtyard 
—"teakin gidah—surrounded by rooms in a very i 
manier, In this courtyard there are generally other bedsteads, 
covered on the top anion two sides with mats, and. somo= 
times « shady place, enclosed on all sides with mats, is formed. 
‘Phe houses ave built of mud, anda few are whitewashed ; they 
fare all flat roofed, the roof being formed by planks of the diim= 
troe covered with’ mats, over which earth is thrown, and in the 
houses of the wealthier people, there is an upper story,—#or6— 
consisting generally of one very large room, to which a staircase, 
“abéahawa,” leads from the courtyard, 

‘The houses are arranged most appropriate to the elimate, and 
simallar to that Jn whicby an Twas emared by! my thes 
‘Tuwitis, the houses of ‘Timbukta are built, aul being enlivened 
by children, doves, and young ostriches, present a curious sight 
to the traveller. 

OF public buildings at present there are but few, and ont 
of seventy mosques, which are said to have adorned the town in 
former times, but ten are still in use; not more than three of 
these seem to deserve the name besides the great mosque s they 
tre called Maid Mili, Maid. Ehent, and Mad el MekKt. ven 
the great mosque, which is near to the fidab, has’ nothin, 

articular about it, except a high -tower, called Mesallajeh. 

‘or w pluce such as Agidéz, which, like ‘Timbuktd, is situated 
in the midst of warlike igh tower is of the greatest 
importance, in order to bo aware beforehand when a razzia or 
& cararan is approaching: | Agidér had therefore such a tower 







































probably from the remotest period, but the present one is of 
recent date, having been be ‘Years ago, and it has just been 
finished ; the ruins of the former are seen’ at a little’ distance 


to the south-west. I was very sorry that I was not allowed 
to ascend. it, the Kadi, who seemed to have. some antipathy 
against Christians, assuring my companion, Hamma, in my 
presence, that there was at present no entrance to the tower, 
the former one having been walled up on account of the Kélgeris, 
tho continually desired to go up to te top. 


* Masalld signifies in Artbie a place of prayer —R. 
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In its construction the tower is very simple, being built entirely 
of the same materials as the houses, viz. earth and wood. On 
the ground a number of thick quadrangular pillars, in. several 
rows, support a more solid roof than is usually scen here, and 
form soveral halls. From ie the tower, menwuring nts base 
about thirty fect at each of its four sides, rises to a height of about 
ninety or ninety-five feet 5 the earthen walls diminish in thickness, 
fo that each side does not measure more than about cight feet 
ft the top, and are. streagthoned and supported. by. thirteen 
layers. of planks of the date, whith, not, closing 7 
project on every side about three oF four feet, while in the interior 
‘they form a kind of ladder for ascending the tower. There are 
soven openings on each side, by which the interior reecives Tight, 

“Tho town’ is surrounded at a ltd, distance by slight wdc 
lations in the stony surface, of great eaten, where in a sandy so 
there la plenty, of brusliwood (all talhah-tRben A bucia Arablen), of 
erg dwells of very good water, “his a grea advantage 
tothe place the caravann Haig fo enough, fr their ead 
Moar the, tony, wiile in moet of such places itis noosamary to 
tend the camels off to a. groat distanco. Thera is also plenty of 
frewo “Those lea valley where yo may forget ht 
are on a stony hamidah, have different names; that to the 8.Wy 
which is at a greater dista and where the salt caravan of the 
Kelgeria was encamped, being called Mermoru ; that, |to/ the 
SEs Teak; that to the N., quite near to the walls at the north 
western corner, having tho name of Amelilfs and finally, the 
‘one to the N.E., on the road to Tin-Tellust, is callod Tae 
gurask* Theso valleys near tho ‘wella are capable of cultic 
ation, but at prosent there aro oely two small occharis in Ame= 
Tal, where vecetabloniere.oul sated, allidhe edeercvbhetallon Saud 
fruite consumed by abo. intabitant, ‘auch. he roelons, cucumbers 
and principally melikhiyah (corchorus olitorius), being brought 
from the valley called “el Hakbsds," about three hours distant 
tothe N. of the to 

‘All the water which is sod. for drinking in Agidéa is bronght 
from the wells which are situated in these depressions, the water 
inside tho. walls having a disagrecable taste, afd, cool. un itiday 
being considered unwholesome, ‘There were formerly eight wells 
in the town, all suk through rocky ground to a, great depth 
Tut at present only three are in use, the others being. filled.‘ 
of thoee atill in use, the principal one, « little W. of the market, 
called Shedwinkah ; the names of some others which have an his- 
torial intarest have heen mentioned before. 


* See Map. 
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E APPENDIX, 
1% 
Vocatnlary of the Emghedeste Tangwage. 
= ton moatain nda 
foo tata valley ter 
heaven Wot fad henblet 
con Kees oase oe 
in Bors [ay Bie 
wad shia camel i 
hin Keroeki c : 
& pe dookey fra 
xe ij sheep ‘oka 
or ‘econ Sirich ied 
yar Kit a ‘owt Kernekt 
why, Hacer ee ake 
Tomi inet ack 
foarte eh eae oe 
Peele 2 ce 
fran ‘erie Leo {oBeic 
oman asi ranch ita 
ola Tekan Tite (ew) sta 
fuer ciate great, te 
+ Bother prs Soa Taetta 
brother tr warm arehenbesie? 
shter wa a siraaet? 
Salisa Koken Sew sin 
eo 
Kates 
emmvckan 
Peet 
fafexten 
amie 
sinenekst 
isjore 
ry 
stab 
bry 
Yetta 
‘Ge Cdeuical with 
» 
maclka 
cokiet 
Sia 
Kenai 
toed 
isha 
‘waet 
Pag 
tie 
bbe 
Kot 
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‘znina anbiba anne hina ko abn 


Kira néob Siku me yan abébbd min 
‘hard ababba 


Singa avceat 


[Wee ro na shers eldaro aibara 
ee] Wae ro amé hua aibara 


ane sianter 6 
se eagesi(? ghee) 
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AM quiet, 


a ral 
‘The market has been, orhasitnot been? 


seh alts : 
Te nto ata ot 


Bigicess 





‘Tomorrow. - 
‘We do tot go} no; we goin the night 


‘What are the news? 

he vewe I did know, which news you 
Tknow that are the news whieh Fou. 
Keow. 1 told (all) what T have heard, 
Dit you Know nothing. 








Come, I will tell you (something). Bydi hér nest arse 
Pose net 
Tate a 
eT aia eeepc 


ese Ai Slat 

2S cere ee Saree aa 
Sr keer er a rae 
Se actane 

Se arn St cat ki ee ever t 
iGeciarece ras cnt Ss Soke ace nae 

ieee 

Riise a eee Cones eee 
per egio t 
Se aaa ee rege re 

eas canter a as PE 

Ao ae a ee ae 
opto 

ip a RE 
fe ear aeam anaes 
cence Oe 
oe 
egtote honoree tbe is occ 
pH eye tg eeree ee 
mae ; 
eens 











bout 


Ith, Hrstner a illagearsval abou owe welock. Road very stony. 
ath, Te Digs ti meets ‘Road stony. weetiiene 







1st; Dal lage—about ove o'loek. 

Xoth. Machi a vilage—at sunset. “Always stoves. 

Urth; Kwang, «village, Arvival a litle after nooa, All rocky. 
Th: Zana vllage—at sunset 





19th, Warau, a coosiderable place—at one clock. 
20th; Sakatd, where you arrive alittle after sunset. 5 





im 
Rate from Agddés to Marideh, according to the Kélgeris, Gojéri. 
. Esser, Wail where you asive at the Aver after having started from 
Apia fn the morning: = © ne 
“fad. Buréeded, a Wadi—arsival at the Aser, 
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fn, Crcedem, 2 Wadi—at sunset, fer having travellol over sand 

ik A valle, whieh, according to Gojeth Walled Tein bot which, accord 
at oman aac ear fhe name at fen You rive see 

rea water i the valley. 

sth. A valley called Teva according to Gojérl,sccording to Riser Bega, 
where jou arive at sunset, 

fh“ where you sive at the Aer, afr baving gate « Wad called 
_Zerten, where you Bl your waterakian.-The whole Toul coos of pebbles. 

“Rh. "Ter draderes, x Wadlarsival a the Aser. 

Eh. Bi gh tnd whee goa aie sot oo, 

Sth, eat, » Wadk-about two oelock ta the afteraoan 

oti, ‘Yaris, a valley with water, where you arrive ut Ase. 

Lith, Zermenct a illage-arrival about the Aver 

Vath, Arclomnid! a cousderable place, where you artive about one oelock in 
‘the aferao0n, 








=. Gow. 
Degins a country of considerable extent, and inhabited by a warlike set 

Sri wim the Slt of Salat is always wagiog ar, grerall 
‘rufoct sfeces, aod without being able to convert them to Tel. ARer tele 
Soil (Gates) Bad been detoyed By the Felli (he soc Pella, 
Sey bala ew ora at fr a, Marie, wih wer intone ey 
titel con is common intrest, a8 Opposed tothe Moammedaas5 
Al Twas assored thatthe people of Galter bad become more powerf tian ever, 
Sol tine there wan very Wile probability of he Fellas ever being able 19 
sitet the cnn of er ar ry of red 

thes lage and small tens 

Gindeeny Kalen, Men, Tele, ise, 
Sconederable place, where the Sixt Tuobell (otic 
{ibe of the Avelimmidea, has his residence; thes the villages Tenby, Terzord 
Shere is the ‘sidence ‘of the "Thobell of the name of Untlkin, Anehint 
Kaicnbe, ‘enncb, then a more cousideraie place called Shells, which has its 
Salam by name Abily, then the large place Videli, which likewise bax ity 
Saltau, gamed Masse. (Toba, in the itinerary of the route from Agadéx to 
Silaté, it mentioned as'a place belonging to Aldr-} Next follows. another 
Tillage aed Fer, whieh bas ton Sain oh Hanes Aone; the place 
Ullal Fad, a village ealled. Marora/t, and A place called. Ladin mowor ‘Blac 
emma re the ‘oir of Ab the Sites of Aan wine ae 

(angina, living then a village called. Te ‘another called Taped 
ua tials place Called Nobo tad her eld ir 
‘tnd village called Aermellam, and another called ‘nda ville called 















13th day of your journey from Agidéx to Marideh. Having gtarted from 

pM prion Saree 

psd meen oa 

plage rar nel ements, 

Crea ese 

ees ae Satie r cn oe aoc 

ae oka a rep rere drt 
he tv an la Pe ha w 

aa Mere en eneal aan peeerennae 

Pan vag called Tene ; sR a 





W. 
Route from Agidés to Bilmah, according tothe Emgheden, Bheri. 
Indy. You statin eral in th evening al lp he rt ight tae 
dalf an Boor datace fm the towns in Te valley ealled iy Extremes 
"i former capital of Glber, xs I lara sfterwardn war calcd Ganda, 


wich war destroyed ty the Suiza of Maradedy not bythe Felis. The sng 
Of the Bow town is Teer. us 
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and, Tintabira,2-valley with water, where you arrive at the Aser, after haying. 
panel early tn the morning the valley called Awa : 
‘Sr. Hiacidd, a valley with dimites, where 70 arrive a ite Befire sunset 
Iain meri yn eh rs wie ci erly ores i ek 
vay Hover the rocks, faming trough three dierent va ry 
Jone ue ale calcd aden vey Haller, Ardy ead" the Weil 


‘Amdéger. 
“Th. Tidaven, valley with water, where you arrive atoat ove 
Bik, Atererke, afer the Aver. All rocky ground, 
fi; Atont Aser you cocamp 00 the Hawa, eobsistog of pebbles, 

‘th: About the site tie you neat on a spot emoog the rocks cailed Tiel 

ih, Aboot sunset dismouat on a pot between the roe, called Yigapi. 

‘ih, Ataut two boars afer sunset encamp betwern the’ rocks ob pe. called 
trad Boubhr, fom whewee You nat afer wohort ret 

ih Ah nr following days you travel gt addy oer the Hai 
er reir tes hor tone ae wearsy any bash, ae which ou 

Brive a the night ofthe 
Tah, At te village called Fils, where there are plenty, of Gates and two 

eat oe af wr rn, il the er i ri 
Tink. About wn hours fer tanaet you eveamp 0 the 

re hours repone, You start again and eomtinoe 

th. When, aftr having dismounted and started again ot the sane vane a8 he 

day befor, you arevetn the evening at Bilal, wheréogwellas in Kanwar, which 
‘ear toi there are pleuty of palin trees nod of tale The inhabitants of thee 

ce; bs well ny thove of Fahl, are the éraani, a the Tibbass are called 
the poop of Ate 




































y. 


Route from Agidés to Tawdt, wecording to the learned Twwdti, Abd-Allah, 

i de caer ar ooh aE 

agree ieee aan 
set 























ily, whore yon arrive abut the Aser, ater having pase on 
pe reparscd os alyays the cane tn Alby mote oF love 

vated kyon" te morn ym ss the Wad le Ai 
int ald Tuk afer whch yo at aout non the eleraed valey, 


ase eeahe iSis Ys Esha ioaes ae eo a 
ite ct ea 
Se Sg ch ue ww enna Jo 
ena GT a a fo pa 
Si Aden pace rapa Cha Be nt 
% 
tal Se tA Sen wm iat 
anne Ses ees 








Te < 

‘iru ee of the Boer valleys of Ait, with village ofthe same name, 
ant pent of datetees Wearing stent tuk." Atrive at snot, after having 
umd numberof smallalleys called Arita. 
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‘th, Ti. a valley, with a village of the same name, where you arrive before 





ola ia te oe 
Sneak inet eat oe in es 
See eee ‘ 





ith, Zeit inhabited pot were 
eset a ad cae ‘eae 

"Nene called ty athe Edarbak, where you unset, 

nee havgmarabed the whole ay over = pUMly pai called (bythe Arse} 


mn the Hamméda after having crossed a rocky groand full 
hie Pola Wal elo Tiler: Ont ek obs 3o8 
‘Sekip fu 8s Ma. 


poh eayenum, oe fn ot bythe eh here alle 


ees 

amet ot AP CUE af, aon oe cer he 

Sayre erie 

Ua Falak tae arta ga he 

-Abceniibe Mousa ners eooer 

Hie bead operon elon nto carton 
ochneate ttte 

‘8 mountainous tract called Ay z 


Sich 2 Arva 8valey Sth eter, Jers zou ative 9 ln afer oon, afr 
seria oe a rng rad called Ht 


st aatr 
2 alk where you seiveat het fd Aver fer bavi 
itd alo pebblen. 

‘Wad with water arrigal at the Aser, ator having yamol a 


ber a 
Mea ciety in ah 
: st mira arian 
sett elt nt eh fs Sone 

ner enaes 

Shea ea ease rte da 
wit ali Wak eds aaa 

sa Ways alsin yi sh hap ee eter 
bee ie 


wee (émarvive at the Aser, having passed through another 


was can racogreeee pa 
Mpa See 
ear catia ite mise alice eee 
ao 
‘Bist. Tehdrrdhet, 9 Wad commanded by « mountain called Turneret, where 
fain eeepc 
free 


Mt ea alg ere or 0 he 
a 
Balla, ‘Wade with a wll called Tebétet, ave rive aft 
‘ smellely aotber toca 
aco ic ihr, of en eda see 
eT led ian he tier Es 


Muh Mh Salah, Ton Meld ot atbnn, wi to pew: chpeh 
san nh moose ced lena, ere rte” You are 8 






























































camp fete Aer a the morning you 


etl where pa ater ic potas 
sate Wad ala Aff, wie the Is part 0 yor rol had ver 
ihe (a cet ap Po oe Tr the morning for 
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a-wile you exp slung the Wad Eumesr il yom reich that elle Ary ad, 
Blowin Mery aupha ev wor psc Sajak tad arbor enone ald Et 

AES. ijenit a Wal, ere yon escamp tefore the Ar 
Shu Alc, a group o€ small valleys, where you cocamp at one pm. 
dott, Guns & Walt! where you ave nile tere roan ter baving 

ike Wa called Terni, where there water 
the eg Wal enc eno aont Avr 
sine vay of gees 

L. wr the Aser, in the ‘morning youstill keep 
slong the large valey of Agmenar tl yon assed a mosnai rm whieh 
Neer ee ta ila vilby pn reich be pcs ogo emcee 
ttn prosmedig og on scape 

“tik, El Kabah yo td ate ving ped 
ciled at Sha'dy finds whsch you hve to sctod the Bigher ground to «rest of 
fentexien and fal of brah, 

ie faslah-aboat Auer st hoping ithe forest then ascending. 
(ng gehen Sor Nea Tovar an he li 

ke far or Meriva vey Sotereing sd wey apes be Next 
cath Satan th iy en fhe Tuan ving the 8 he 
feud Tin thei op ety the Roller, the rm, 9 tear secon of 
Tetaithy bo desk ftom te water tu Walt Tajomit” Tobe Ne of tse, 
living ber abd win she Yeon Tet, are the.Kencl or hey 
tiv fcevse called the AveadPaKily andy conly connected with them, the 
aceite totes of ei rem a ede aber 
a cao Tigghingte™ 


























vL 
Route fram Agides to Mobvith, according tothe Kelferecin, Bainahy ant 
‘cindtaved aa fron Timlndti, according f0 the account of Abs-Allah. 

“This roan wot st preeots caravan road, bat merely a path taken 
ty the Hnssan of te Kelferwan, io orer fo lander the caravans on tht toad 
Hom Tawa to TunbekiGy apd screes sso for the encampment ofthe" Avelia 
Biden, algal went this rod 20 times. 

ist day, evsgyed, 3 Wadi, where you arrive at the Ase, after having started 
from Agidér i the mors 

nd. Tnintalenh where you arsice at the sume te (Aer) eroming many de= 
Pat Seer We her 

2 Wad where yon arrive at sunset 

4th. Binet Tuderret, » Wadi, where you arrive two hours after sunset. 

Ek patna Rar whl y's pany oret Hamma of 

fh, Blas Nelinds, at Ater. Hamid, 

Sih Timm at Avr, Hata. 

ih, Blelarares aboot the ane tine, Hamméda. 

Dth, Zaseren about the asme tnte ‘The HsmmGda te here. covered with a 
Vittle hashish. Here you change your direction, the road tarning more worth- 


Toth. Bsa Exkebbi about the Aver. 

















1th: Todt, about Vat 
vad. bout Aser. i 
Aah. Kel, litle afer 1000, 





14th. Alats,'a considerable valley with water, 
sth. Ader, an inhabited valley, where yeu 
vralked the whole day tll after weve in Wadi Alslé 





you reach at 1 ofelock, 
ivé about the Aser, baving 








Bri icy ooo as alata abe PR 
errs Sh tgs ate es, at 
‘sept some time ago to London, written accor to y 

SSS er eee ae 
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caidas 
is ease 
er iat a amputee | 
Fea Eels od 
acer 
ere Spon 
ants have another valley, called ‘esi, ikewb ich in ten 
enero is 
SEE Hear aR wap wey 
eee trp ol ps gw il 
ert tengo teeta 
SPST SONY Ea Soper 








Frm arise 
ih ient apnoea cas ane 
sige og ht ld ny i retina, oe 
‘nd. “Arg after the Aser, having still the sxndhills on your right band. 
Ee rit ale 


“ith. Tobigai, two hours after sunset, after having made your day's journey 
ttavagh ich OWE E 
‘the ‘with a Very high fower, where you arrive at sunset. 





ft: Buen, ail aor ramet 
52h, Eacamp among pebbles aod snd about Aser. 
4h; Auclad Hole & Wad, where you nvive 
tk, Teddemihher, Wal, ar 
Voth, Aberdz, a spot with plenty of hashish, where you arrive at the Aser. 
Prk, Eahy ie morn. Tinfun iva ing pace notre a 
Tih. 0 mors. sina abtante of 
svhich were the Wels of ‘one eTeamih In Gre of ne the Flan entered 
Be ove, tne Reh easing oder ha author 








7 
r 
i 








vit, 
Route from Tin-Tellust to Agddés» 
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‘Damerg® sme 
Strong deviation tothe Eis direction seeming to be nearly S.) ; and to 
srrong devise the Baudayeh, separated fom Sey a very aneven, ToskY Erosnd, 
fre the two largest, mountain “of ue whole country, vite, the Rohelld 
Pein rang SN sod SSE, and the Bapher Babies Goon 
(Ekeldl), ronaing Nom N-E. to SW. The. rad, passing far from the, AERC, 
"he wfatern foot of the northern. part. of the Eghellil, while on, I 

(iy elevations of less dimension, but of more varied 








f,(Chercka), am goificent bifurcated mount, the ‘wo 
TY separated from each other almost tothe foot, rise like sugarlonves 
‘he same height. 


ive broad “but_almost naked valley of ‘Fin-Tellast for 


ae areg Pr iale and having crossed sn important. portion of it sorting 





whet e004 os Sn ha ge ice ind gg iat 
sl tir ear as hy wea ee net 
ies mea anes has 
Siecle ial aetna tara Seas 
‘case in most of the valleys, the people bei i 
Brno ii s tan aey ee 
Fey East ecm get set 
st ea ew ea em 
ie Peitecctamar tea ponea ieee, iat 
obras cece ata eueott crite 
spent peal Sad he te 
medunennly ne tortie Segara noes 
: keto th eernntans 
sastallation of the new Salt jected Razzia (Ghasiyah). 





















‘secount. of the ta sod the, 

Sigrowe fine Mohert had been carried away by the Sh. On oar return we 

‘a litle ing tie caverly dein of the vl 
see ile oF tian Valle theron aga ascends the rocky ground, S20 
‘the Won acepant of the Tower ele om fran 
sak fetid CEkeldt), at the northern 
tase of whit incTellast, there is a very rich 
alley, hich strane, Iying’ ite to the Eis 
item ( This val ‘inelosed to the E. ob es 

alley, whlch eCiadien.. Ths valley being taelosed to the E_ 00 bol oh 
A apureof the highe mownt Yo the W. into a cousiderable 1ow plain, 
Wickiy covered. with trees and ila the She step iden of the 

log 07 


Bet ree an dh oduct over ges iW 
Baal ao oe rami of te Tork, we two eran Rom 
ye esinly shad Om ys reel on oo png wo. AgdaGe and 
2a SET ight ureter wae anions 
Bee fetes i ao at Av) ye 
Foot ee ars ba cot ot dace my eompaaion 
tls devine chr an eo 
srt el ean van qe pore. 
seleyse mien coming 


eons Ne run Ez aod We from hence almost all Stead from 8.10 
Area ely he cs ‘anaes! 

ws the mountain range from ‘one 
ee Hegre and alot al the other ranges, so that bevcsfereary tr 
he Ae avers iter fine valleys, come of teat of eat Hngthy oF 
‘Teles and monotain passes 
aah, ov rather Hashishah, egies Werb to “Arabic, ant is applied 
vation plate 7 
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reo e mng h  o 
aiyiae ner cine cae ae at 
Pere er arena 
eet en tian et dos eee 
ei eran eng ts 
SPR inn rae 
ee he ees ce ene 
Eisdinasn edit olnnuts? ater eat 
ea ane te ica tet 
atau th sale vost otis ote ight of the Torch da tothe 
Seomaeseareenn sen cmiaraee 
Spieler ir means wien ote 
Seis meas carer Wemeurae 
Soa een ees ens ae ree 
ching fom Nt San a at exnterate in Wetaued 
Sait Seahorse 
ISR our ftny fo Agile welet witha seat at ome dna fom the 
fda ae ws ae eter ees Se 
See ee ena arte rae 
pet agtint okpee ey Goan 
eure ines 
‘while some more favour spots like the valley of Tsim, produce date-trer. 
iccaay sen Dosa Sees ree 
pearanemveunmniers tmecracaas 
pigeon eerie ead 
op te eek one 
pers here 
Eloy oe te erent erie 
‘after this valley turned to the W., and to the S. of the moantain of Agatha, with 
Siacian cere aren cae 
Serna eee va ene Cara 
plaka ek epee 
Ent culo avatar enue acer 
Sacnaarhowie te wince tes 























‘ 
pee, he igh stew gully fred vas cain amas Tram the 
ERW, whore it almon Jose the singuaryhaped moana of Betneyh, with 
fis tins summits: "The to outer ones are broad sod alost at while that i the 
SAC nf ses fro te yell, ur peta: hough tain defi, the 
ei e i femal moan 

foram oot pe 1 eum oan ea nt by Wie 
‘Snumsetehiog fom ESE. to WNW; and while the Ei = 
low cliff of rocks into two branches, towards the W. it opens into a i 


Tita 
Teva toabded to the by the ‘oct Fothe She 
ert sd of the mae “ecm forma te steep tarot ne alo, which 
‘rtches ou towards the Wes fa as the eye eam seach wfaterrapta 
few Tad toe island son," "TAC Rona fads foes br ener de 
td conc ofan pe grng 9 eclia caatortthis 
it a ail the conerffom the Tuber spailranl tsar athe southern 
‘ofthe Aten al ie ithe same line," The direction of cis wide alley 
the Ateea and tho moutain tothe N, fe E. sud Wy while afer posing 
skost courely along ie valley 


between 





eel 

itis Sound bya lower seuitoalr chao, and js the Wa ADeca 
fovieda tain from ie poterio he ricer valleys of fi oa 

for thoogh there sre no dim tec (gore, slr tee ad tates, ny 

{aie adn, tho gow the seek, ou he Bramka, abound, aa her lace at 

th ee of the watts Tan grant an fren grees asa Europ, Sd 

aie chatniog tothe eye latina apt ne eoeteped on 

to Apia after the thi days Journey. Bot this valle, telat ik 

r Fe 
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the exception of the cooing of wild doves and the cry of a 


tobe uninhabited and almost Lifeless, was, vpon our retur, fall 
‘We met here also a large saltcaravan, and s strug of 


Aetdéa. The Kates to whom this valley 
ry 


soit 


“uot from one alley to another, ond never sting i, ove spot for a 10g 
STE. "Py Hv here aml move Trl of stots aod covered 


fe pal 

moor ater of rocky ground, sing tte more than 100 fect separates 
aa nliey oe Tepe fete sil tote foxeraat one of sida which, er 
Flag rin fam Wf N bor change im reton tarning be hrs 
Ear‘ tne Nucla ibe We Alter we had tovelled about 2b mils a this foe 
Wait, ve net's sondderble save caravan, ad Lalo si tbe fest palmee 





ley 8 
Er forma gn, in which thee i a Vilage sot 
Eecieh Ee Tena a the vl, ovr te lower 








‘to the lef, 


with the 


sgeation of this valley was 0 laxorian’, and the 

Fabra wpb rach, at may err wa ss et 
ide fariber wilds Retween the approaching Files, which 10 

ioe from the valley. AS 








fain, chain, appears to be the 


ith 
oad To ihe top, Lobealned the frst view of the broud summit of the 


ial, hing maaestialy above the tou 
gh sale "Cn are a 
‘antn at fom 4000 t 800 fet, while Tinks the 
‘arely reach fom 3000 3500 fx. 


Eg! 


fam not wrong in estimating the beight of this 
‘nd the Baghzen 


fos throogh the ragged defile fato the plain of Ender 


Déadena, covered. ith vroahv'cod aod small talhah tree. to the great annoyance of 





lees ‘This district fe thickly iahabited by ions adh,” oF “abu n davis” 


‘thet 
‘the animal ofthe wilderness); we ourselves mt with several, aud saw tbe footte 





‘tony mor, wile 2 soll boy sen 
ttowds onthe lower alge, OF mae 
sre sa several with thelr ths forest of taba trees ne 
Traveled along for 3 Mee quited the pais, which stretched mach 
farther to the SSW on ity Tadley words the majestic mouse 
‘Sion front bt soa trang aga the & we pased along several narrow Bat, 
‘Shere: cm our way fo Agudes, on the 7h of October, we were drenched ia, thé 
Te adersorm’ of tn ras teson,” We ten ented a rocky pls, which 
Fis nordern side beads towards the E, where, over the lower extremity of the 
Moanin of Audet a higher sumnil towers, while, on ie southra Kalf, the 





plain becomes nore Fegularly inclosed on both si 


des by considerable groups of 


Teas,” Phe ranges ar, etry cari (ee he 


ena ns of mola leer 


in of Tarst is famous 


‘among the 
bs aswell a the Kelowis, on account of the remains of a mosque, devoted ouly 


‘by Hines of stoves on the ground, ofa great Saint called Si 


‘Bagh, the general 


Posting place of the caravans, ‘The basaltic formation has here supplanted. the 
ig ot Fava, Se supplanted the 


Ea Dis wk pal irre i esc tee seot a 





‘of black basaltic 






abable tata part of the mountaine 
iP oematon i mut evident deep 


oe Zanber al boomer 

sere ee es covered wit hertage nest al 

aa these eve a not the Hand on whieh 

cone) emo 

= ‘Ber iolated Cones vise. Thee Giese 

me re ght whee ey soy lat Auer 
you descend from this rough 






lm trees 


SE Doulas distice 
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from the rock Into the valley, Taw  Yartarous mod of 
Moves ne et feof page aad Grven Uke exe by ther mae 
"This probably the soxthermont place i 
{vas assed that nether In" Hacana nor in Stan do the people make nse of Re 
{he hoe (feraoa) being the oly tatrument used for prepartg the groaud TBS 
‘alley of Auderay as wells tho succeeding valleys on the rad to pails, are 
‘Static of profaciog wot ouly gheasub, bt ora, Wise, and dats, as well as almost 
rrr of reps sel er id alge tot 3 earns 
‘oeakee) ea the village nat 
EoSSalioge a et le otty waite, to tne of scsi wel pos 
dace the favor bar no lituediieaty in makigghis way througha ixeriaut bat 
ns These valleys ate fahabled by the Prd (generally 

















lard 
‘i jeaving uess re teak a Nore city ron hn te cnn Ry, 
daar fovagctamel vce peed geod AE Coo 1 i Ene og 


ee ga reict ke enn aie at oak Sataae betta ha 
eae Te Na oa "on Uae tar ee ete wil 
TE iP ga fe pt eo a 
sean dat Maude es we lore oe 
erie ches het ae eel oh coe ae Hinde OY 
Soe Sry reeay Genet on Mines or eat ie amet 
Moat Nisiad'On in celine ih af Geers seat een ght 
a ella Sat en So et tus nik 
Cee ee ee ate nea atone dn yk 
Sela he ne iT eae pe 
Sind Mao's alana he ne el a 
SER eee rare Pe Re atest 
SUSE ae la SLE ee 
este Eman eaie agha Fete era ie nee 
east Utahns wae oie ty Geegir tn teins 
SE pete tae ae oe, ve ped eng fe eee ee 
pach ete saa a het We High tha Veet 
oy Sri ees cae 
Riera 
“Four course from Weal Didish to the Wade Teférakad ‘pastes a chain of 
sal acding eye pt he vay Bodleian 
agate Bese a Sano: at sored ete seat 
Sec wt Pode ep oll Tr uss fl rts ate 
‘Sa hee See ted eee esas ter alr 
Sea ee eee Steen estas a tr ae 
Waser hp eee Oh eneceone nme ie ea rar 
Saar or eae at Sa Wi Guten Oy te fo os 
See re eae ken aay ela ets oc hence 
Seat dire eee octet Ok enue” Gn way eed 
Peretndertopipg Seat dpt get repro 
Sas es tae sone a Woe ona evens ti Eee ae 
Ses Sei arate recy gre fost vel Te 
BT edged rion demas erg oid igh ge it 
ee tense trot el clos 
Hesse Tan Tau ac rod at loge 
figding at leatta eal ghnssub Get, whe 
Sa Saree rik tom tops eat cal PONY ene a 
ESTO nade aye ood Eee In te aly 
SE repan hk bee te ceeal mart pian cei 
eerie. eee Gee eras ace we ieee 
Sabie" was cackling. At the end of this valley, where it opens into a handsome 
ng enceforward more to the W, while the road tarme 
CEES an ekg Vaereaw ee ee eaget 


























lin 























Fey ata Hl, whee Souarecerieant 
Gi fleet miter, afer my ouroe in ooking at 8 
ties whose tsk atte Kgh oleh fe fm the groendy manned nt eat 


than twenty-six fect in circumference, e@ding with a thick, beautifully shaped 
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ean ea aaa eis ane aaean 
serps cena Aare gern 
Selon acreeecoce iam eamaramat 
Feeney Wetec goer 
pats Suge ee ieee me carat 
Sect regae Ra ae tire nine aes 
Bey 
oe orc cai sig yikintntinal ft 
“eters orem fe ao aera 
P eead etal Sani ee 
{EP Wl th ya he at it, verlag tare oe 
sd ctor tice ath on 
Face nls ate econ cn 
{eee irae sors an te ocarinene at ee 
Hela es ieee rs 
i a ce degra tas cea car 
mje merce eae 
esha eae catet cae maa 
Soke mimeneeterar on 


‘TT. Mtn 


a ora 
vaday, SS Cac sae 


Be eo eae 


Torwlawarn-Tidrak 
‘Wadi fiddeh .* 


rer weep 














Beavece 











Account of the Tawarth or Tiaryg Tribes. 

be pec orn ecm 
ieee ctr igs at a renal los 
Senet Ma iakentaha genom sagen 
ther Siterent worn, holy hora! poet of slew whith Lay vem tp 
Seti, ma ue ance aaa 
ns ate cae heer spy 
Sheers ried uae oa 
paar 
TSR es neg md Mahan cr 
ccm von open na af aed begs be ae becky 
se ne aa er aatiar ted cl ot 
arate sree atoee caiertnatar aioe ae 
SESE apts erga ee te 
Honeeagt i pers for the eainel, that useful animal, whieh, in the Targie or 
Seat perenne cana 
pa a ll tory on 

Soi CE gee 
Seat tuice eastern 
SG ahaa a 
Sor ei een ee 
Sericr alt tee acre 0 femora pate 
ce = ae 

ihe ech 
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Ihab before the arrival of the naw ruling tees of 
to hive occurred abot elt oF ne cantar 38 

the race, by which the w 

Of the afrival of the Tsaryg, were the Jd, oF Imari, oF 4 
a a country of Asbes, which it appears was inhabited at that period DY 


“innid are @ wiely scoterdl tribe of the same stock as the Tisryes vat 
stated an Ora y a, whih the ad ‘de tro. namee— 
see Tmrda and that of Targi—are generally used in contraditination 
dae et Tie Turd or Merdthah are not valy found round Gbét and AgGIGS, 
‘SRengh tise are their principal quarters, but hey are scattered throngh the whole 
Hhongh Une arreat muy of them live amongst the Hagin aul the Sakoméren, 
‘Pitsagh couseting of great many smaller factions the whale bey ofthe Imes) 
fect be divided ito for tare familie, which certainly th awh ae 











Fee te sa Ankar® "The gaines of tv four diviious Are the Bataan 
ted ty onbore tiatanens the Furhanah or Aferkenen he ‘andthe 
eel ye te fe rcs lve el 


in and 
rear Ot ate a fol af Glin a tail reo 
ound the pal oo eaten and nad round aoe of nl 8 pase 
ae et three vilages-of elas, Aga an Kea, tua in 
senting et alley. Wine ranaing water of wich the vichent i called 
Sane areal mney aR. tom Eger, "Thee two favoured wot of the 
Bos mgt ft nicl hw ol a an 
Barty nye to take care of the anttons and of the are 
eyorton voter rsters Soe 
oe 






the fat of whlch tng are oie 

the fal of uhh ey Mu le. Sker ho won repre. el to ae 

thse tay hem have a rgat many of thee pono tele depose 

‘The Botunatany oF Tbeoatey rene pe ESiyad elles Ter 

rile part them have ther abe amongst ret called 

Pavan ta the ond from Avia tt 

‘Aterkeniey dwell tn m. Waat called Tara 

pall nen these fe grat divisions, 

Dene, The unmes of thse ar 

fe the Askar na place called Teh 

She darter, what bane. their abode 

ising in Magra the akeshemten, 1, the Wa 

Ines their dell indore he et 

‘Temdrroset ; and, finally, the {rd 

Fanart atom ees othe Jed, wetared about ue valleys rah 

Mer nS i  Rveg ngar f bee a aay  e 
tats without tb day cern abode they are 

‘Bern the Retin ‘he Derosaef te 














~ ‘The meaning of the name of Askar, according to the Tenitkum Torahiny = 
rahe get pre he same That ofthe word * taiwil”™= submissive to 
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tebrbehapetromste tet e mien 
Deeoeenes eran a rma 
See Hele peaere eat 
St WNT tee eas nce 
Cephalopoda 
CR Re Mpeg lpg gee pr 
Sees : 
Sigs iecanecy Chipeta ea orpaae 
Ta aorta ee bas a hel 
Eylg iby Seep rere 
eae tee 
se Fa eh Rs in rr 
te er eta eee ara a ht 
SS deherhh pele nywerenie ctf S 
oleae eee olay gene peer 
tie cs is aoe oy Sree TOU ae a oe 
FO tig itd mere Sore ele ctr 
ie Shear ace aes Fay 
pal arabe erty vera ug 
RAeiieis eared atin erga nucieat 
Stet ctie waanituewarkagae 
sono int alae SS eet rt Te 
eo getline: 
Ba res ates here [eae Rey os ee 
Die te a eee na a ere ee 
Si emit at on Coa oat et 


STs tee tes cont ot pro ai sang the emma 
‘Askar, two other divony, vs te Hogne and. the Hadaosrang, having septa 
fe thc aia at “Oo ttt Toga pce oe a 
‘hem faving sctded among te Kelcowa, at a place a 
on the rout from hence to Da if hile another section fs setiled ia the more 
flroarel valleys to tbe cf Mabriktat'a mall portion remsizy in 
theerstary ofthe Askar where they huwe thir shade in the valiey of AGray, 
Shoot inlay beowees ‘Ghit sod Fuwat. ‘The wecond of the eben vis, the 
‘te sett in Adersar, no far from the satcr foie of the 
dary of the hskay, inthe midst of the Tosid.” They are, to some extent at leat, 
ip lande and ohm he freien who reety warded 
{wo Tinie merchants on their road from hence to Chk carrying My 
whole caravan with no less than thirty-three slaves. o cue 
Tid ot snceed fn btsning all the names of the subdivisions of the larger 
fue called tinh inTaki f which {wan seemed ty Hatta Moat tat there 
tere net ln tan they. The foor Tsurecded fo stttning are as fll 
‘The Izobda and the Ohaeren jae living in the eat ara ye. probably 
Trlonging to ome amily icy that of the Imacaog: sh py 
TASES he Waaandag ving Tagger “ith the Tell and he 
Teno tan porto fh ve a Tarn Til nother scion bas 
feted eae Tucan Fezz, forming the lst Hk ofthe chain wiih comecte 
{he ined and te Askar: Amber lnk i formed bythe wos ike 
{Se former, submit to the authority ofthe Nakboukben; then flow the een, 
‘Tho are sled in Tas together with the Inrad, The lent degraded of these 
atcaat tides tesa tobe the Materlten, whowe Kindred eertally belong to the 
rid; tot who sre now sted inthe Wail Ghar in Pearo.Anotber scton 
trite musering atone on mes, half of wham are armed with gor, inGaenees 
ony he comme f the Dar“ the eth, om act tbe 
‘nrt of Merahets (they hits sscte dogmas 
hie sa a adi os Zispanarcel teh niles W-of Mia), 
roan oth tribe be ior Pe wih mhw te nels 
‘si people with whom the ex 
Stara jo Att nd who fy we bol homacer ave bee of the 
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est use fo the travelers, in making taquiies respecting the Desert and it it~ 
as a pary sac ne Waal Ghat, yy te Tegerodeh, called by 

the Arabs Tigger-urin, "This village, state stent 20 tiles to the W, of 3 ut- 

uk sou contsting ‘of Dasblsh but’ called tchabber, is heir proper Tesideuae 

‘here their sheikh or sultan—amsanckal—Iiver 

Maonder beter to understand the eaumeration ofthe valleys in which the diferent 
twibes of the Askar areextallshe, Theres the 


“Rate from Ghat to Terteneah (Zereia) an thence lo Ehert 

ta ging tom Ghd cowards the Won te road 6 Tat, you rete afer foe 
or RE OF eae ay nce deep tn Aad 52 te hr 3 Ale 
een etn fete Hea? the At in Tray et 
‘ett arty ou aren Ses” Erm tenet, receding 8 68 8 
Tasos er he est igh Toth on the tc oie 
Mate ket itaDaary ere wet in Adears ante Bh in Der 
$5 tS Saat ttn da abt aly of Eero te San ad 

THe Tear or aguas she teu (ob rsticr more pometl than de Aska 
ner ee oe ete ete on thers occ ae Bet Tcl ear 
Reet ee eae Pian pr of the Deere thee ben, ibe 
roma pieced mu to fw tN, bing, ona a the B by the Sire or 
Freese ses by the Re pers ues Tr edt the By 
Ae ths Sakomiten Tous nile to acrain tlt Vounaren Warde 
Ag ae so ener ahaa isi Asari ae openly Doe 
Miya ng by te Are at "fen Sagas ematte ty enaner 
Sa Siders he etal ating the ed ag 

i 











aigeveral appellation for » valley pain): lens ving nthe 
Sper et sah ie Ave adr Ask te Tepeken,who ie 
thets ate the valley of TePesert he fafah, who pitch thelr ate i he 
‘Wadi Tfsabell, andthe Zeeyes, who inhabit Avimmegél 

"Th riches of ie Hapar who daut riven tte ou the erchat—et Tet 
ot upon the Tewatl—seror fa great measure t0 be derived from the. al of 
‘Tallon (oot Taden); aod they ve almost entirely upon animal food, which diet 
accounts fr thelr great bodily sreagth. 














‘Yooasvranr of the Laxavace of AcAoxz, which is the same as 
that spoken at TratscxrG and the astern part of BAM mannan 








Inthe wont i rites 
saligingeatniny ey 


Tad fh ej toh arn dj Cogent tn Prec a H 
ih Sala ec pive te (mt he Bh» ha won stl), 1h (the Bag 1 hy 











Barra 
asm, Emphetaie, Ensic, 
Celestiat Phenomena, Se: 
maa doa su 
ts hind 008 = 
temréro Masidu fo Kana kein star 
ana . Vint heaven 
‘ebossam sud South 
Sréan air North, 
ides etka ant 





> De Latham ays thatthe Voeabularis of Barth spree with tse of Hedgsan, 
Dentin aud Cail, exsope that io Hodson the emerals goss far as 10," Seo 
‘ae Covley's Negroland, p25, mete Ege A 
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BEeeee 
a) 
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Uap 
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rere 
Degrees of Kindred. 
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Bt 
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oe 

sue 

poe 

Sete pees 

ous 


ine 





wm 


fi He $A kasha 


ot 


ail 


i 
lauilis dia 


of the arm. 


ae 


i i 
wih iniihid dedi! 


idle 


fe 
corte 
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Emghedade. 
Actions and Feelings, Se. 
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fo mets na 
3 Tame Animals— (continued). 
pinnate pcos 
torare tax Spon = 
ae a cee 
oe = sa 
oh cee 2 
Wild Animals, 

ee 

ol tet 

2 : 

i acy 

‘dak Hal 

cere 

7 

sane 

Shan anak 

aa 

SE a a 

‘i Birds, 

So REN 
aria Sons’ wild dove 
aS ae fe 





Parts of Animale. 
tamékkal il 
tnd, pl—oF ora 
ke ac, fotstep 
nda hab mane 
pe raven, ‘ing 
‘situa Corpse 
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se ~ aide Nit 

Lane and Water, . 

eS 
== 
cs 
= 
= 
rte 
ae 

Ee, trent 
ae 


desert 
‘wilderness, forret 





Poccnen ean aeRReg! ig 

IP a sal ik bi fk Ay 

siuutadtlth visit tile si hilgall i 
| Fe huey 


dutkin tilda dintl Padi 





3 iy 
-aibollis iin hh aa dia). ie 








fhdema 
Aelia 
th 


ta 
‘tte 


madobt; matsankatahi 
two 
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ait =a 
Houses, &e.—(continued). i. 
Woes Wrhaion 
a re" 
a os 
Se eee 





1 ee trace re 
Piglet ort 
ternal 
pie vise 
‘ume fas dove 
Poaitare, 
Jantar 
= : 
‘dak 
io 
team 
Wate 
vehi 
‘ital , 
Arms. 
tit word 
7 
in sheath, seabbard 
Akioha front 
tego ie 
" toe, nse 
ts tow 
a cn 
Kora Sica 
gar paddle 
ri a oane ireratite 
ais shabrack: 
tae ‘iver 
tii nes sata to the sec 
3 . ‘of the horse or camel 
iba val of donkey 
Implnents 
co elle 
lined thread 
Eenids ore 
prin tek 
Wada eke 
wip 
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4 Hanae, Emgheiesie, Boga 
: Me sii hoe 
fries 
Bees) oh gor | a 5 
it cA ps ianen! 
oe aes Rae 
ie ii sae nla | connie 
oan wae srt 
Bawme tie resin oh etre 
si ee "the doom-ree 
alo v4alo merit 
aan tng ‘of leather 
ween 
sata { eressakin 
rer Pines oe arena 
peti 
‘en i bucket of eater 
ss : bate 
i Seite al 
Metals ancl Articles of Commerce, 
hata Ne 
ti > ante {rahe 
foot 4 fe 
rusert "i fume Pprovitoos 
i ae Ecru fom cad 
Meee Mee ‘saves Son bat 
Kaya mel 
kina er purchase with 
i. ek tle 
Mowe \ 
‘one 
i 
The 
Molen 
ose 
to 
a 
mt iid ewes iron-plate 
i ae aa wa 
ar 
Sikes fora ambrie 
— Tori tnd fr eibeced in A 
in mee tani 
‘aya o kimshi ‘Kalla ‘essence, pee une 
Saves Ss ie Sip tien 
ely tia Ta, wight 
Cty ke at see 


Vou, x1. . x 





foutot na se 
testi, pl curaun 
abok! 
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Kinghnte, 
Conditions in Life. 





eho), pl. wekonten 
kow-hoten 
a 


nation, tribe tof pple 
Bir, a 
hie oF the eavsede 
teat 





be 
nat 
ma 
on fred save 
mimes 
a 

eae 

‘he Arab, the white an 
fa 
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‘a kuréin 
ia ht 
addodana 
‘nt hos 
Toahe 


ira gud mda 
Jon kan 


fa fitsaré 
val amal 


Tea hea 


tle kontshe 





ai rin ra, fmp, dant 
kil uh 


ade 
mle 
1, pe, araldanin 





73 3 
7 i 


q 


Ty 
EI 
¢ 


Thvear 


Lan drunken 

Laine nature, prop. Taste 
Tinto the b 

evacuate 

Vike water 





{Seta po 
irene 
a 

H apne 
eames 
ee 

ad 
erg 

ee 

ay 

Ha 
ean 
oil 
eae 

Sa gmt 
‘ton (than) bys 
ele 
eS 
eee 
{oe ws oe 
pepe 
es 
x2 
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aa ghee, ext 
Vert —(continned). 





oe 
ins 
rs 
i 
i= 

Lee oon 
ie 


rma hiaset S 






Stes (nen 
‘ian Co 
mi 





Tena 
Teall, call for 
T met 

Task 
Teg 
Tshow 
follow: 


} 


fi tt 
spars lub seri 





aa ‘e iy 

de aendnda 1 Sn, late, ite 
iti Sata aly wat ego 
eat sheke oe Ta ye 
otha Daa takings {ee tora 

Spee * 

* a = ‘nes I forgive you 

hoes Kon Teataasiat,asiannte © 








Isl 





i 


EG 
ull 








tne 
it io j rt 
sant Milner! 
14 i 

Ht } 3 di Hitt! 837 id 

ity a keh hip it gut na 

j 
4 Pe Wed: i 
Hu lb Llincigetigigts | i ell 


fiop. ateimuca ga 


















He 
= 
é 


z 
i 


Bin 
‘ i : 


Ek 


qa 
H 


| 
i 





it deen become 
it tanse 

tle worth 
Tein better 
is seta 
ln eno 
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Hm, 


run yu sbigat da anes 
ya shigat 





Stee 

=e: 
omg 

Rajat 

pricy 

‘aida bana ba 





seo, 
= rs 
iat 
ert 
Saleen 
ae 


eda ph magn 

ttnnan inatabe tx nd 
i a a 

ga akow 

hgant ue ‘iam 

organ aa 

nga a aboio, 

rT i baba m gerkt 

‘ ee 


i hs a rang 
kai eat af sin 

Prete 
mate ta Tai thi bis 
sy ina Kon ihn 


eskaoa ramta moni 
frambar oki mina: 














emg, 
Phrasee—(eontined, 

art hirotehog Okun 

eens 

sogetcalkt 

| 

inhoéant 


Ingvenne 
‘acura 


Hancock 
ie big gon 
ne era at ss 


intial mut ab 





fect gent ieohare 
irre pons Kokol bere 
fre goth babbrberd babd 


nlite aré tob6 gum. 

‘ten daha “i 

‘Gxjono) atten dab bain 
“ra 

‘wal anne ral gashf ik 


aiinin indingyeo 


Ind et rent mi 
Sinder ze 

ai bah sural 

istukiutel 


Bgl, 


the water_peoetrtes ity 
‘this house ws 
the tein 

Sian 








‘herd fying 
the hen) cae * 
{imal een, ety, 


the lin) ar 
i bakin 
the actual) 1s fediog 





thir man has a abc horse 


we ac enty of poe 


Ye have mst mater 

fhe hee let of nae 
‘eich she wis et 

Tee runny camels 

‘you see 

‘he has seen Boao 


twe have seen your fried 
(you have seen the Salta 
They have een many ions 


Z give you a fine kerehiet 
‘hon gira mfr cowe 
woe Si he gate Ai 


wim (de) ve me 
wee fon you your 


end 1s 9000 (oowries), we 
‘will retara jou them in 
Sinder 

A beat thee 

thom beatest me 














iio kuna bugga ma 
‘si ouna buses ata 











dacs 

Pi 

ous 

foe 

Nee 

ida 

Sot 

tae 

on 

Fem ah doen 

Parry 

Peers 

teria 

Sein ds tam 

ate 

tea da daca falta Ri 15 x 

tata ds tm arbacin af sh a 
seca a 
oe a 
tama fb ry 
bn 2% 
Hina kei t6 a 
sein ao ae oo 
cate 
soca . 
tects Kini a 
tena she Hn 
ree & 
(Genta in Ay 
perere ny 
teat % 
tee Ri #5 Fr 
ait a a » 
Bet 100 





i 1000 
Simber, 10,000 
‘amber Sar 100,000 


lt i 
i 24 Hy i i tt i a 
‘ italia witiehisadithlish ‘atti 
hea as ae a 
J W re 1H tte 
j EG arhus cutaludittlin talleddll 
4 ee ii-dui 


See nbllantatiamaddidiall 


Bie 


; 


i 


uel 
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Raia eg 
Adjectives—{continued). 
lie dct sd, mortal 
Maden here Tam Bungry 
Huai se iewy, Pa 
angemai twieti ‘ene bya 
ost teats clover sila 
concent seopid fella 
Skies Teopodent olden 
ikke ioportaate 
‘ars tmalicions, cruel, 
Stal Kink Toot tae, jat 
tone 
tant tds Seat perry 
‘toe tanto ier 
fshihctvaa ‘haritable 
Soieree bra Sotitons 
sisi iBemblyeubmiatve 
ke iations 
iad ° 
Senne beat 
sa ‘nt, mete 
ienak iste 
hot aed 
trea koi Hen 
ISK} amoema hatha poor 
me wal Irarried (he ie 
‘toemal nab Somarred 
tare 
spews sith child (ob 
pared or 
shine fory 
reiting Ke 
be = 
a =, 
: {Sp 
in tre 
tient ‘ise 
Sestnems Resid 
iiacene on 
= Sate 
ol TT dine 
en ie 
sa rood 
sa rei Fre 
post i 
onions an 
aikashén cory 
x sone 
tnban gs . ‘together 
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ie 





ah. 
il 


: 
at 


dial oa 


ihianhil ahi 





ih 


lh 


jatdietis Hott 


et dit 
Hea id a 
Mae i Siohb Hh il Ait 
toa ba : 
all elhtuntihit lls 


ihistdaliah a 


8 


HELE 
pitel i 


BEETS PEE Ey 
if E if +) 





In sch a way 
yen wall 
‘Ho, not wo 
wi 
became 
ser meine 
hy, ently, by segreos 
slowly 





THE PRODIGAL SON, 
Lege xy. 


— Empetnis. 
Akko woaat mie shi da oye Bowe bargabe tal ie “aha 


4a, Karum€ ik npu yatibe da ohd, aoa arf gh a ken nara dh 
i'abipdkia dn Ja tea gael. wn gare ew tapdgh'ajtn Nak 
= 


10, blyn keaodhi babu deus Karaméda urls migguma kains achidda ubaé ki 
TES silies ihn etal ert akkel ee x or enn ane avin 





78 lathe 


dakil sa yayin eli, 


shah 
14, da ya gbda diikka skkot tab» ga hsiylahidoge mune il md, haere bebe 


sig is Ye fra rab ‘ord ikon "gush 
1itdatya aft yayt suet Migs nee akon Kiba acne 
Ymtim oe art sia da yeaika Sano tari beret hora Henn 


a hiks ‘8 shiyi Riwo fart and an RIBS al 
gout sigh ‘pines a Py 
eso ga sitahika whi mae da Melina gg dal tratry 
ea treo hawt inhi 


ire yakatda anbiogrisen. 
an ona tena ia 
dh Ye Amo dome yah, am sobaten iat mal 
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29, 
shi da mou mu yi worn. 

ps ‘Uda ye manta day 
‘al kaimima da yagbatahe da Go 








Mis yak "yup hon nila 78 
Hevtaherbanb de ana 
as nym ier daca pa ara, 9 a- 
is tt wodddn ga abun aol 
ana" the nS a 
hi ka yu aah hibatte 
nr dng 3 a, 
as: yayt Ash dsl 9 
gt ob nh Jao 38 
s,m yaaa yotshe dachina: 
‘toby eiéhara nin oa monka 
Taraitaks dad foods uk nk 
Teri dan ake tw dong enh 
tire da abokai na. 
30, amma soa da eka wooda ya 
nda dokidha a forks ya 
Hi sh ra ea Etat sare 
‘sis amma ya dln se hon ar 
‘ten da Kot nau taka te 
palin ay handle meme dt 
ng kane ka ty a 
Styl rat hinoma anya” a de 














mates on oe 
ae acre aa 
ee 
‘nga labinshi kullaf, = 


sm bere bara far hand o 
mice win nds on pei 


i 
ssf Kato tina abundingn mt Mik 


ari 

‘aluakend #6 ankaina nin kat mete ni 
‘aba aa aru téninte danga’ Kae 
gael ral, 

amma milriourve ane kul ani 
‘usbata nm hog’ ambiba, hom Ket 
‘Rawk gaan oe Jt wkenan Ire. 
Adan’ girl malge aibara ningot kuna, 
attelat bairnbark ka ulse hon arnt 
Haak welt dangan al kala ete 
lan an Keralen. 


b tere 10 armen da ofa tmtag 
tad das yn Sa 
samba na so dingune, handnguré 
octane hands cheat 
sulin Kf aml tale 
ing funn gu ere 
pet hte ee 

















‘THE LORDS PRAYER, 


‘obé ram sora ko tsk Dien sud 
‘oka si sna Kes Kea» 

sorauta nko. ta ta aikkuayitda, oka 
‘kayi hati ik n boas halkkana 





Teiayie ma woodena ogi 

‘mast ane 

easebal 

se ago ts» a amin 

dong saute takatbe da atborma. da 
fake har aba abads sen, 


Sein ba ro bere foe mim ath 

naynko koitere, 

‘yu tamiro ribere be, minjida dunn 
ben, “sical 

‘nua seer 

‘Shere yafiou irrivkol wensyrafarusé 

‘rreoacrent mavens iris 
Irak yogasrl debbend ft. 


danga nyriko Koitere indasinne dareja 
‘har dysien tom nikémbor’. 
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Nore, : 


he Asoo hich he Sula of Aude eat to the Cotmander 
(rise ony of he Aare Shas all he "Raton 


inoue sigcteroeta argentino 
everett ret Seer 
ehh wo 
Siemens aetcst chorion ab 
suing Ceca hoi ase fe 
eo 
Fa teat ert, ee 
‘ee rs, ahaa rt ay ri 
deta irer orcs punuine ata et 

staan eit a eo 
Sine scopech toate : 
demprrenre il fc om nase ols ve foe ee 
ea oe ean ance 
sigue gat oe sag ht 
ieee he re re 
SOY a eat el he pte rane erg et 
sa rt He a a 
fe Gasiba gti, Sixteen tena m™ 
sigan 
‘tegen i ce Ps) 
its Sra et tale trey 
therefore to us, aud we will bare oar arms* and drive away the emaranders, and 
ets ran Soh ie ott anton 
ie es ec a pot 
scelateraentra peat hoe tun ong 
seen re A ate og a 
See entaerana rer eraecia 
Sheet Sr a ace 
2 ey errs oar een teae 
TesNees Sal otenger som umes SParewelt 
































Note This lotr i writen in bartarous Arabic, and many_pasagee ma 
nea atiiserent latironiie bone i e v er 
the names au frlgn words are exprese in the Latin characte, aewording 1 
sir Willum Joon stem o octograypeoerly sop at ied in the coe 
rapes! Journal Te ie very easly recollected) and unbles the reader to pro- 
Sep cari coreay, sad wre em inthe orga character without dh 
‘alge errr Te const Io unifrely expres each sound hy th same sno 

gto the Yowels te soul they have i Talay Germany Spanish, Beg and 10 

‘Snsonans tbe power they have in Eagliah, except when uo wach sound oct 
In'e Engl langage: ae 8 the Greck or German hy ere, apd dows pecoliat 
‘Sndsto which urs aaiy ppresionte, which are dstinguabed by a pint shove 
rah nana ga be 

Zila pronase hee’ wen for dhe Set the i i proper form, 
oot onc Moab writer eto wecaltle mevtion hace ane fe, 
Retidt whe history ot the Beriber(prosoaacedBrdber) bas Jus isued frm 
me pena Ae 

Hsin pring toad be 1 ove 

: pat ould be Tigh. The rally pint thelr Arabic 
woe have Farey any howwiedge of the tweet log ani dort 
Bia The qurceat vowel uta are therfore aroally omited by them, 
"Ae De. Hart wits Kellowet he pera tran Ratlow’; but wehave Kilowee 
‘low (wth » Saal vowel inthe orgival copy), wie) sets to show Kellow’ tobe 
ihe Base. 





























. z ° 
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Phe Emin, Emin is sometimes a proper name, but here itis evidently a ttle 

"to the Emit et Nor, Commander of the Tribe of El Nur, and a Goverror oF 
roy (Emin ha diet under the Sein of Made, 

Tus heads Ke, Di, Barth says in anote that this passage was rendered illegible 
fn the ‘original by having Been wetted. The ouly ificale word in is cow: is 
Funk oe aol kili, for which fabsliit hasbeen sabaitted ag an intelligible aud 
Femi reading, hugh aby sb Ay by Sha) le the proper Artic 
DPlnral of kabileh (tribe), dhe term generally used by the Berbers, 
Se iibe of EL Nir” in the original. nulideeloniry Ye, the * childnen® of 
{igh aly he name of tn Arb ey ofthe Bot Hebe wie who ea 
raced Kalin. 


"amnel for Ajmal i very common in Barbary. 
‘Ufa fr Abel Srtecmevibenly sersseribed. 1 probably shonld be 
1 mulatarrabia the weet ueightour,” ge" Use on whom you ave iafaence.” 
Rea eaeriraert. 








Literal the predatory Herbers who are always 


fs ancl soa 

Bata obi Yos rad Fg erly fie yrs of he 

ae eee te Nonieaeee ea Barry 

aa ett ol ype me esto hee aiid 
alors te 

Se elo make en” opera “ie og 

setittin terse 

AR 











iieaeee 
i ly en A 
‘lah, corrupted by some writers into caf/ia, is the 
a ES cel we eat ean 
chine Maes fae aa ot eee 
rein irate ie 
if akan eres dane rt 
Ff amare tay sea 
seats itertenct erat Hamre ny a 
ie atte ets Re’ Ward 
PHN AE pom nh Makai el 
heeded ta isan a 
naar pay Bt 3 
it ike 
THA Sil ayn Poh 
Any tthe may er 
Tie mianece mknatnce REY Soret a, 
agitate 


ry 
SLiwally 





















if 
Faalvation be to you? 
R 





Second Letter from Dr. Barth to Dr. Behe. 


Kai Febroary 2, 181. 
AWirwoce stopping to give any personal news, which yo wil done hea frou 
Boother quarter {duce to acqaaint you with the result of my researches 
BUT place, which would indeed have been such more extensive f mp material 
Mis Eases," counction with 4 Tile knead wat taken ip «eed Sel of 





om 
"cent San of the Fetal emp, of the Bie nen Al bn 
pal Prat Ss os phone wilt chdcatour soy to wmasy Hces~an 








* d.has been accidentally omitted atthe end of Aulad, 
4 These are under the special authority of the Suljin.—B, 
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rhc is still followed by hit ofcers. Hat as be never visits his pro- 

ear othe communteaton with them ix very precarions, the governors are 
Teguise fhe vg One he 

7 Phalsaltan himbelf said to be abe to collet a force often thousand hore 

ate of the present Gelade v Abdi. 

Aung ie vero ro cual lp she lof Sala. The Gros 
of Raa eG" greater power on accom of the market which enables bin 10 
See taoaandcovries dally to Sehatl forthe howehold of the Saltz. ‘The 
Seteot the present Salt of Rand ia Ota ben Ibrahim, Dabo, bat hin trother, 
TGitatnds bn a fact greater induence and. power, so that in Yeality there are 
Si yresnt two Governors each of whom reyulres a considerable present. The 
Eee! ho fe sad to have formerly had’ foree of 10,000 hore, is now not 
hte to ellet ore than 7000. 

"eTe semud, se regards teal power after the Governor of KanG i os am 
informed, Torahion bon Yalta, the Goversor of oak or Bautehi, who fas bis 
FREER at Fakta; for althongle he har fore of aay2000 horse, his trope of 
[cher the bat kno iu Sada, are nuraberlen, 

Ts thd nk belongs to the Goversoe of Zeyce Mohazomed Sant, who re= 
sits Rtzarin,Hiehas about 3000 bors, aod nambeer of archers. Zeqaeg fs 8 


‘tLe 


‘ores 

Se next in power ie Hammeds, the Goveruot of Khadélacka, who basa force 
of atogt 2000 hore 

2n'Nect whim is Mohaouned, Dello ben Mallem Roméro, the Goversor of 
“Kaisa, tn a fore of not tue more than 1000 hone.” Kaisha, cn aceoun 
Fite veuy to the hole countries of Marideh avd Gob, bas gresly declined. 

Te Rather wore powerful Abd er Kabsodo, the Sallam f Ratigua, who id 
to ing 1800 bore tno the Bel 

Neat to him in power may be considered Yerima Ahmed, the Governor of 
‘Meaty wn eet wave 1000 horse at bis ena, 

Petite bllgws Harter Lersiy he biel old Governor of Mrmr, who resides 
at Noumaas his former rsilenet, UiralarGoreo, having beet destroyed by the 
Horcnese. ie is ssid to have about 700 horse. 

Th The tenth rank seems to be ocrupied by Iamada, the Governor of Shera, 
Iother of Abu er ahs of Katizum, with ot more than 500 bore, 

Ti" thentllows Korsogn, the Goveroor of Bubere, having his residence atthe 
pide! uf teste mathe, wt aot G00 hore. 

The it, an lant of al othe freebootng Governor of the raed province of 
Rast teat at uo beracs ely Or gibt 

i oh ‘wat 400 hore, al is el 

‘Resides there twelve Governors, who receive Thee orders directly from Sakats, 
shee he Goer of Zev, aed Ani wh, tn tn SC 

so, ‘me fights asthe abore-meatioged persous. te resides 
sci ee cmd of re of 30 00 he 

nition to the frepng, tere are sll wo importa belonging to 
ne ae ran, as Han Senile tat tne ee 
Tike the other oy tribate nthe Saltau of Sakae, but to Khali the Soltan 
af Gouda, sal graadaon of the eonyueror Oilman dan Fodi hy his son Ab 


ts 
MP pecient Governor of Alri is imal Tits. He resides at fun, and ie 
aptolting tote foll toil Mare. "Thc omne ofthe recat oltan OC aE 
Sista Sto ries at Lad Ui present caps Kaba having besa dextroyed 
Byline ne yrs atn Sn wld nnn he, Te over 
Fava tesing sn ae” ee aS 
reat ae pi of oe ext peri afer 5 
oc Covorsreri i the Galatia, he Gn miniatn, dod the satel Vice 
Sonera spa somtines pay suey isa the Goer Nn 
Reside ang he eet meal who ede tae ary the AVR or pice 
Tuas cic e general wo eae te sry the ATIC oe pice 
Spalfoges th Tiron Ruth ve caren the power in the soother pat 
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‘Sf the provinces the Sérkin-aye, who has the northern part of the proving 
fide Abs auerity+ the Gnd or minster Of the ‘rary oo bah the Berke 
lan eae mer of eon theca iG 
i Ne being a import part of « court or army i the country. 
‘WHE Ssssl ee he pace ora eg of time companied hy ie A 
Iinisiee sod his epi, the Gad and the Serk-n-Shano have the authtiy. 
Tow procee! ta pive ashore account ofthe quarters and te pater Wf the fae of 
‘Kan, Cpt hgh be me mach ong iy here, no tr 
Tom aware nade koowss tuenuerating the diferent gente of the town, 7 
tamed Dale the tort chaneterne feature of the 


er netching 
x's wit very trae onsite Prom tie prot tial posed ewe 
Being aferyards tothe We and so en. {this order the same of he 
tice es Vellore Dal Katim, Géee, Madab, Yamtuay daha, 
eA Sn Lamas ‘Then aring ws We Yeon, 3}, lab, uae 
Cimtonht tira large tose, Matakh, Taddem-htaers, Yur Mange 
spmiga, Hacerg, Renee, Talo Nery Prue, oe 
adorn eg ognantir Dead Ware other 
"Dothan afogs, Data 




















Fnac 

Sn aaa EL Te asa, neh by a oe ak 
cacti Besar Bi aa ch pre 
Sead erase ter ceraeornan io bari eaten 
pep Red eee nt ea 
Hen cate ei Ucn Goce oleae, Baa 
Se ere eee tee Saas nee 
et Sey eas Ot aan ene Mea 
Se renaas ra arenas bh eee waves ee 
es i ea le eer eieet eaaee ek Boa 
Haran ihe menage pie ieee tats teense 
(Pier aijgstarGvgn, setae Yew Rene 

Sere dauee (yap cP pos Ran, Kn Oot 











mesa eee a Orc 
easiest amr gong mone oe ce 
eam ah ces rina oa bo Ran 
Fae pe en pe ered 
Sept ie en a ge 

= Rae en tte me aha, 


tornings while the gate called Tavaiea Kom (the gate of the epemie) in 
‘ip been’ aa they fay, & prince, who Left the town by that gate, died, but, asthe 
‘pbige seem to fniieate, Wecause the eneny—the Fellais~nade their entrance 


i 
"ci wed is a register of the towns and larger villages belonging to the province 
om 
OF Tose surrounded by an cartel, the houses Ying bailt partly of earth and 
veto hai tree te ling apie Gor Sears Ye = 
Fl sl Gara etal, aC Foes Rar, ha, 
wsdl Gen, Hath, Gecma, Zakeré, Kil, Mach Mega; Menke Taka 











winds, a 

tan te flovig neme—Ungig, Devin, Sabine 

Grshie Teopeine Gorgon, 2 Sess Sakis Rome, 
ic Rakeaies, Nee 


q ‘Asbenaus, Davaki, Gano, San6, Tenneger, Kin 
‘a, Kadoawa, Takalida, Katdkatl, Gazobi (a widely scattered silage to,the S.), 
Danefechiay Guli, Genk; Tamberaws, Dsbass, Goreo, Karsie, 

VOL, XXK. 





‘Demen-donkirs, Noli a ange aaa Par 
emigre 
Jerk whi thew sage comers 








1 ie on Kt me a of Bi 
To wey rin ips eels ents 
Ren Seti ES ake ts cresce se mens 











cay —You rach the viage ned Gids--Dare a ih otf th oan: 
tain. “The cultivated Inpds ar im the valley. 
andithay You pss the ight at Gila Amnéon, silage Dit onthe Bl while 
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i 


Sev pest of bane Aeon So Sis ean, ss wil se Shes when Tgoap- 
omni nt peraatpt te Bisa "Tebad, ruatag eas 





Lit day. After ping in the moraiog the village and. valet called Hak 
Kop, tea soother village named Gora, and aferwands Madob, you exter Bet 
ail vale. comer ia, wih a 





‘00 coussts of uk, or the reed ofthe 
“rd. About noon you reach an open Village called Paké, situated by a stream of 
onsierale dey, which you pte pas Ya eat or Uy ov “There are 
‘soxme small atolets oo the road, fut the country ix ‘with wood, a smal part 
‘aly, being cultivated. 

‘ith, AT neon you reach the 
houses eotirly of 


starts anara  ea eee Seren 
cumin epee mee ff 2 
Sea re mara ck Sos ee oa 
RY ATE Tn ele Ga, by 
TERS ce ec oak ee 
a a ak ies 
ei ts oink poles cas Poder 

SoS tea eke gee ea 
Sour anh Te come ie very fran he crops of pha, hae 

en rh 

ars ao seri in sn 
wage TE Ses meen es ee 


Toth, At noon you rach Jar Dara,» smiderate place, arromded with, 


fe purly Flan 
Sos 





I 











i 
th, eh emer og ng indy rp th 
gt eg a es Tg SS 
ie tht Soe Tea heer 
Winstead eabraety ane 
Epeiesasipnererm dats 


Pine acted Timane who's sao be Tevet rr bert 





Sf the nutaber in his service Ife wages war 
Fellanis, noce of whom are allowed to eater his tows, 


eo ny et pn 
Sree ents 
canes 





"You reach ooe hour after eh 


iar 

Sour afr midday you rach Rarremis Usman ange straggling vi 

n/a tllow created ye water Ia Be mernog Yon ekes Seal Tas 
ne 
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large open place ia 3 plain, bat 


reach Koro, a 


East 





to the 
according same 


to Boga on the River, Keara, 


1 place belonging to Ny, 


arrive at. 
ia 
rach 


‘and Neff, according to the same Ibrakina, 
mesenger nar 


baat ‘the Kowara on it eastern ide, inthe provinces of Your 


2s 





eeceies euros near Zénfara. 
Informant Is uuable to trace beyond the town of 


gt mle) 


he 


i 
fat 
po 


sddseces 


; 


From Yileba thowyh Adama othe Popan; the ft swe day 8.8 
periareeacs ena 
Fa oday eps hat net 
Yeo, in Bornes, means River Eo, 


val 
a 


+ Ut day. 
‘formant 
‘Lake Tsbad. 


+ Seep. 195.—E, 
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snd, About aser rive at Mukima,s vlog inhabit by Mois. Pass ma 
vig Pty rming a i nee 
Seat np Mah wlo  o eb By Pau 
‘elds dares and ghusuby inva plenty of ctu, of which hey mais 
Ma aetsehan ot ss nel yu tiey.are pot lathes bat go Ae 
tot he ear ae tatoos To cwsy i ll. 
iy Breen ra reach lero oma sagging ily 
sly un ad iy Fuge the cnt aman ral) cv ih 
Tr Tale rons rack Hoge, stated on » dep sarrw nraalet ruening 


to he river ne, 
‘Inthe frenoon reich Garkncserki-n-Kudda (oot the native name, ba 90 
jillage situated at the 8,W. foot of the moun- 
finan eed fy tly hes the Top of the mons here de 
Papas To'the N ofthe rod tre mountain, 

*i te frenon, atte te frente pce of the province of Hoh, where 
sll fos ty an rel or.” enya wl 
tava 

ta the forenooo, Hamer (called 1k-n-Kig by the people of awa, 
sual te Saab we er trea mang howto ret 
Fim rehab are Mosiems, andar cltied, iaaatra, the residence 
aig Mohammedy Ww mare nm, Accra e 
Suit ls ander the dlc somiand of the Bltan of Sokoto (which in he Fight 

niin Sahai 

iy camp oa ap Kies de ak a he cn Me, 
scouring to my infrmast, abot 2000 yar broad fn A grea 
tyre tning is ier ‘Rian at large of saan rps 
ty fnfermant eve su 

ith Abou 1 r.a, nzive atthe dwellings of the Pagans, callst Amina Bérka. 
‘Tin 'phole rod trvagh a plata bordered ty mona 

At ee, morning | aes ae bart ol al Sige a “4 

nr hatlagsepe totus the open an For, thou the, cousy, wih 
fins fet vt stds Pagi the ay al 
Licrapeed by hh esol covered with tres, bie Uta 

SU boat hac rch un Yap, aero ep one ng he en ai 
srt ce Country ia mountainous, th Inaba who liye on he pa 
Tameage are gle naked. “They live on mast—the Egyptian dure. 

eerie ut Ruban, the. resides of the govervor Mobanmed Gaba, a 
Felis who is sje the Satan of Aamuwae Tne place i large, bat the 
eu e ately ot hashish, wi the exception ofthat atthe goverory whi 
ain'ag sar Phe ow i sigated 09 a ever, which a he dy wean fide 
ut eeunmot be cred fhe riba without bw, Tee tba to te Par, 
eae eee ay nttled'y Pose oth wy of he 

omtry thi ied by Pag eho lve om the tops 1 
ough een Ga edt hae tena 1400 Maven. Hea 
Bis ploce you arma lite to the W, contoulng SSW. 

Tate sve at Malo, Kp sang the oe, gw youre he 
out jn well eativated by the dyes ofthe Sultan st Ritts, who ababit the 
Finan” Pitre art mountalte on bah ies ofthe rnd, but at ame dance. 

otk, A'vilage athe slaves of Jorofiogel situated on w hi 

JAM Jorotiagey a place o€ mings, bul hyn Rellan,goveror of that 
ame’ ho voile bere, bing ependent the Sella at Vlas Oo the march 
‘Jou have mountain, which rom wat 1 cam take got seem not to fom cin- 
[aout ranges tat raber Wy be flstd, Before reaching dorofiagel 300 cron 
sie een ty Arn tee ee ake Beee fet eaee fe 

iol s eap the cigs of the noe. ten aw 
hihrand ern ora wrt of raf My formant is well aware thatthe Bu 
Teor atotho Kwara” and vot ito Lae Tools but wafortanately be does 
‘emembe the presse mane which the river Des here. 




















































See p 195-—Ep, 
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Zand. A village of the Bakr Yemiyem, a scion of the illfumied Yemyem, who 
Je olan the mame of Bir from eli of tat ome whe rales oe em 
‘These people (os was proved many years 840) ‘at human Bes; bab 
here tijeved tothe Plt they ae pec vow alowed elo ther vote 
Food The place is situated on  Couserable navigable river titutary to 


Bate, 
SEL Maat ml ested th ert ped ie 
a : oko pone py ofc ren 
Akon Aout iy aod abl wl rier op ‘herve, oheSSEy ina 
Sn at eid ota the reine oF Stan Motammed Sobor The 
Sei ely en "Mat se pase ere 
Sr POU, Namsend ae eae; fo te Pape rice only pay tees, 
See wosty is rie ie ose eed vp asa 
ine Yon ele the erry of the Tokar Paguon, wn ike the Ye 
ural gatas he bats of tase ys they ave evsored (ie even) 
pea nats inp ofthe ace dvelling tne hig Ho heir oda 
Heat eeanr ant dea. Of ease they ave fat ie; etn hers nove. "Te 
Fata demote san puseg hag threngh ne oir wie oes 
oka tuatine ie holeunerghnnd® TH whol of iret tm which 
fey informal mated ten day cplas, tere eg nly walla andl 
Tar ris eater op wall rely bat Chev rn targe ver and 
iat te tock ‘The emia rine mrt Somes ee all Aloe 
atta Rte tana We khan During the ft eo x 
fires in hari pny: lor ge mach, 
"Fhe frontier of the hem Pagans, who go waked aod are are wis gang 
atte doow how tae he Ti coy bya ea ae 
{hhc Wome sous My frat war ta ht hot ig om tha 
Fe ie Sy ol wi pin rire oF tart 
‘of the Jétem live the Dion, who dwell tn trees which are of #0 enor- 
‘mow arene ene twee o binge ts. The weapons 
The'bhadin sess to como of nobigg ut ache nal esl whic they throw 
with ret detety fom tie re fhe Didi border Bat, whet ound 
Teena ou eden to itso tree day oumey. 


From Kiintsha to Yita, direction B. 


“lt ag Ato ar arin at LAr inhi by Fela The oad ade 
rca high mous, a9 moan. 
iets yPaguo oie te? Pelt wih eee cep te 


Maley 
ard Arne a a ilg ital the foto I aad tg. ret aoe 
fiom Zéngic place Inhabited by Pellain.” You sleep ove night the Khas, 
‘The country is much Infested iy elephania, 

Mids Mesh tributary ofthe ver iro, called aki-u-Kogh bythe people of 
‘Hauss, nnd Baht Hatley the Arab merchants "he county, which a Inhabited 
Uy the slaves of the Fella euch infeted Uy elephants at alo ty the large 

lp aid the Asa age 

ih” each Pace called Hamid, fbabited by Fellas, 

fh, Between and'2 uc vayou asive st ol large open place an a 
sort abr of th fare to Gey which he Sina Adame 
ti uot rode on secon of he rasan ma ‘Yolanda 
Suextencive plan, whichis well clivated, ‘There is plenty of tdigo; bat salt 
indear one wmtoed often iar eaves. ede lesan ebeap nricle 
‘St ierdhandse in Adamawa; end with a tarkedie=worth about three quater of 
sean ene et ake rattse yuu tey bop ibe ng epleotetoos t 

to the ate of the market, you ret eget 
ov or to tarkelien In Yolu cowsdn are wot carren at the merchants 
shoe vith tarkedies and merjawtldde-amall yellow gle tend 
Venice: “ota fe situated onthe ‘Piro, goosiderabe river, whieh receives all the 
foul rvalets in which thin country abounds, ao is bot posuble except in bots, 











es 
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seni dg apr et graeme 
tare lees omer cet hay 
ic fod sa cy lied snot rend 


he same nutbocty Tadd . 


‘The direct Route from Hamérrud to Yl 
fil day. Zéngl. All the couatry inhabited 
Fe Ae zlaei in th evening, Sraveliog the whole sight in order to 
aveil tis Mrocous Pagans, who during the tight remain quiet, bot kill all who 
Tare torres trot y doppia he orang sive wt Tahés, 
mers pose veel by Haat eer a : 
Tue ae at place of middling siz, iahabited by Fellanis aod governed 
HAY Foe, ‘Oa the rood you pau isolated noua, 

iss journey of eal 


Sth. Vola,” Accocdig to the same experienced traveller, 
ys from Yala to the northern fron. 














lato Klas 
Ta a Kein one Bee og dag Srey 
io Mora, the o oa 
seas ces Ss Mars Go ac th sre rnd fm i ee et 
fownf Adana Heghirami through the Alpe, Ys only for (long) days 
{This rod is ow "Tae name of Adana is 
Kuows bepre We te of the Fellanin, the comutry being mamed after Adar & 
Othman a (Qing), it Pella the son of) Feat the great conqueror, 
AC ryote tn the Angon of dana cet hy is Rial, 
ra. 


Route from Ya to Bai, according to EL Mukhtir, ao Arab of the tribe 
il Tlean, acho live in-Bulgena, a large country ten days N. of Sansandling. 


ts day. Gin (an thi informant proponced the ame) he fer epi of 
aS Gene iy ty alam Beto Yolen Gif 
Be een ever the Pars coming frm the Ws owing ronnd Gran 
Si OeTistearneg sordyard. towards Wola.” Exacdy othe bend of the 
Sthcoe to seuther bask Bao, Direction SE 
etn ted fats amet, fobabted by Pngane, ‘The read tiesto 
agit LEAST Putin cred st Set tng ut, ath fod im the dry a0, 
SeGNeR om auring the rainy seo. The country plsi-—mounaia ithe dee 
tudlis erica tea es, Go tho oer axe of the viver. Tab, a large 
ied ai te bot ofthe mowntaon nied inhabited by Felis. 
rds Eacompear the Bote Pagans betwee ad 2 
ia Mototetaoey ow both ser of te Toad, te Faro being ft 
Adana, there pleats of bane 
ne age ot Fallon ited om a river raping northward into the Fro, 
soled Mae Kol. Here rides governor of the name of Ardo Moise. 
Fears rsiny noustinous ‘The fabitantapreteod that there gold hee, 











i 








‘ 
mihctateee craenaiersac tetas occnn bs 
pepe le es 

Moree Ra oS nef i 
etiam eae areas ae ba 

SE eng in re pan ee, 

2 See Scere a 
a aay a Se eels wengn e met 
ae Ser ee 

in acca heen see ong 
oe ee oan 
tieale in ike valle. comet 


Cousiy cove with sal il 
ee ateep na slags of ihe Um,» ange wellmade tribe of 








FE 
= 





Route from Vile to Légyyn, 
Which I obtained from anoter pilgrim of the mame of Abd Bakr ten Nd, 2 
Meee TE Rebuh who on, his way to Mekka posed through Adamave, where he 
raeyds whole year He bas alo given me much other information. 

Hing very slow witha caravan cmssting of oxen, donkeys, a a 

oars per da 

Silage tnbabied by Felons stmated oo, a small stream ofthe 
“sate hae, which runs fom S(O Nod joins the Tone. The country is plains 


age te tented hh ser ako 
ise ual, and running from Sto N. The country ®t; mountains in 









‘Sei, Hunam, a place iobabited by Fellani. All the country fat. In the moming, 
“ih, ‘Tahcbon, a place inhabited by Walemas of the Fellanis of the trite Uérba. 


‘at 
‘Gina, place inhabited by the Pagans of the Dat, spd sitated on dhe 
Steams Pet ere oo large 8 river as to require to be crowed im boa 
Towards the W. there are mountain 

va Dulas place babited Uy Fellas and situated on small streamlst. ‘The 
scotty welt shnded by trees stone which there are ploy of cami Towards 
the W? mountains 

Suh. Gawersitated. on the other (the casters) side of the Benne, which has to 
te cred pnt ll sntont ofthe yn ge emigre ig the ernest 
Soe Age pment Baye iy the Pagans eld Bal, 
“gh swans ae greruel by Salas Jamhéra. The country fat; wells 
ee les inhabited by Fellane; siteated at the N. oot of @ mountain. No 


sxreans. 
iris 4 willage in.» istrict called Gilder, apd. gorerned by Saltan 
con Danie ‘lems 3 Sec Surat he nd best 
ai Fier, a Fellal vilagee Cosary fa No streams; pools of standing 
“Sn Léraya Fellas ilsge, with a mounain to the W. 
THe Misdif Go ny Fella intoresaat alls what by others ix called Méodef), 
iad villages casted atte & fot of very high moaniain ofthe same sae 
Sehich't takes three days fo ascends The Pagans of thie dist slong 10 
$Ginmala, Rooks block and re 
Pi mawdin, = Fells village fa a moustainods contr, tat without rane 


ning water, 

ME dhe Jeiguf, a Fellani village, situated at the foot of a sinsll. mountain, while 

‘the res ofthe country is fats 

th, Mirus, considerable place, inhabited by Fellas, and a market of im 

eas une leew 8 matin. The Sin of tha morta ace Ik 
lem Mobamiaed Dasraks. 
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17th, Patawel, a setters place, witha considerable market on Wednesday, and 

severed by Sta og : 
Tih Halaza, a Pellanh village fa Bat country. 
Ion, Mal he fer ple of the Fly toward he teriory of Mis 
The coat 

Sim, In the wilderness thickly inhabited by elephants, boflaloes, rhinoce 


a 
erersatuaeraretatyergarea note 
Pe : epee 
are Fellanis, who ine tink eat tha one ‘on account of the pasture 
panto seme ee 

eck RU RS dt ey esac be 
SSE cease ally es AS 
Se cote geen oe ata 
Se coir gia ates 
ore en a a nae te 
‘Without conten ths route farther earwa, 1 will only add tht on the fe 
bioechanacee Levees trending haps in 

acy cs aeanaae aie cee 
erent eae eeeincene eae 


Route from Yéla to Ybo, WS.W, 


Accrington fe mg fn al whe 
ee preety pe ey terry ete 
ial tet ary pre air ae 
iene ican Seg Totalac es nha 
Seiya Pita Hikes Saael ana eae ale Se 
EL ESSE ie he yD, nt snl lhe 
eS ie ed y Pa, ced 
coe of RE aa aah yee el te lyse 
Seatac he Pet tere yh 
sire ciaeget apreestes ara ae are 
nr pee 
ee ta ed faa tiv aes Moca pet 
fii cate cant ee pot ca mead 
fetes ta ag Aa et 
hy, cages weno i a my me 
wt ear on lt a 
Sie ce pee Factual a 
Ses aeeres Sete en ane erent 
yay 

sh Bape eee ean ea ye Aa 
wife icin ccm pemecanecs a 

re coer eer ar 

ate eee a py ihetandrediern 


Merde of Papa ving onthe mouthing. ‘The countrymen 
‘nla te rod nl leaing vee the ouning etn sera 

in, Has ocDiron (he Hotes ase, Sencag"'s hc SAGA by hppepe- 
oer Take among the mounting A" aan! i 
"a. ea, © conulderable place, iubabited Fellanis, Count a litte 
aay meses MT Fees Gon aly 

Tih Alanalger Wl governed by the Fella Adem, and enclosed 

rei bea i Hesiam rules th villages 
‘which the Faro takes its course, being here from 8. to N. i a 
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32%: Ser in he ro Cone ta hice with tn No nae 
sin Dae a Lea ey the Hlnan pole Rote om the 
ig from Wo EG) one. people " f 
TN ena the came of Tiassa othe S.sbreo the Hier wach 

ie be cred oly fs tots 

ate Garkn-Katila Bie, athe ‘name implies the residence of the chien 
ofthe ite Pagans The whcle rod through forests. No river. 

Wey GarteRaubelts Tekie the reilene of the ehiet of the Tekir. ‘The 
ine comny wo cl coved with fe at Jo cat Hens Ete 

“duh” Gar-n-athélia Yemyém, the il-fmed Pagan tribe, All forest 

{St GarferAtGauheran inte another bet of he Bite. Conuty plain. 
spit A Pagan scot a he fot snl ow the tp os eld 
Fit. Gartnserkéa-Vémytm, the ridence of the Sultan ofthe cannibals, 
staat Oe ah Pere suober te of Pagua, who have each their par 

CatitnsPaed avatber te who ave each their par 

clu languages ‘They are all armed wth bows aid stows, 

hat Garfaeera-Tekar resilece of the chit of the ‘Tebi, wha, 
tn intra rc ott emer thn oe He 

SSei, Garta-Kauhéllen iim, stated on another large river, not pasate, 
gt in banal ye sass oe) Hed rane fn 
wow. 


ia poe Sopa ep nace id 
Serine eee es 

Math A lage ofthe MG a Tange tribe of Pago, Tiving on the top of the moun 
es 

sla 

a ona tndog Sh te en 
SETA od nso at nig eh 
silent ea 

rrr yh tyme hte 

ER Reef Reeee ret pl gy 
te Met es ar erameyeit ns 

Sa emacs Sas 

Baki-n-ran. The Ybo have neither cattle, horses, nor asses, pbk of large 
ae eee 
Sian slaves. Meee de pelicl‘can tx sease respects aly pay Dat hate 
Hayne Septal en emer nr ae 
serene sa a lyr yp 
Sal pats te ins mi oo erie ge 
Serger at, eeu cei racy 
fren in a sae ee 
fee ng epee ao ye a 
Seer ient eee eens 
See gee ee at eel nara 


eres 

Cline tearirmeb iene ee 

ng Treen fap uae am 
sient 

Sed, Sieep in the wood. i 

fe Si co peeve mmne ne omy ted by 


‘sth, Umbém, a village of Pagans on the stains. 
ih: Umber blbels the principal netlement of the Ubi, stated at the W. 
foot ota tountai, the coustry beng aso bounded by tountains towards the W. 
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1, Kati, another Pagan tribe inthe mountaas, Cross the Piro, which rant 
tonne Wateing always ner he fond, Tes pasa oly in bnts, 
re oni element of accion of the Yemyem of is name, ina mon 
tains eouttry throng whch nent russ towards the Fat, 

i Stn menenof Pugres i aa exlesive pai, withowt teen, at iri 
tin Balsa place tahableeaiely ty Pagans, and gover by a great man 

Toh Bais 2 pace | 

ety chiefs. Se ne oped wrt te Weebl of Bae 
Tipe isa mountain. 

“Rowe from Katigem to Bobéry almost ite 8. 

wd, yin he rang, ww 9 a 10 lek, 7m rn Sabon & 
lange place surronde by en eahewal, on c atau, 
Large re aie ased bythe inhabitant. In the summer there ew sah 
TEs chirncaot water. The hoses of Sakkua are but partly earth aod 
tater hhh. hers i h arket held hereon Saturday,” On the Fond ou 


Meu. About HL o'clock arrive at Ki, a large village surrownded ibpege) 








‘Td. About 1 
fee md toging 16 the proving f Kaiigum, “Many yall 


tik An bout after widday reach Hardaw a large place surrounded by an 
At Bar tie the od yo pss ny vag The a 
‘Shasta of aed, ao tere are but few tee 
estar plac surouni bo halle, hom ting 
sat tat of wud Sih piste root of ashy or the fed of ghia, The 
inset rman Gln of arth ine ral hom 
riisia, 'Kountderabte market bed beret Friday. AM he tol sand. 








avai inthe more ou rom sean in the 
Dro the ol tar fie to the 


From Diiravo to Basshi 


Tut day. About Aser reach Sir, small open place belonging to Bowshi, 
sated Sf he western for ota rook "Thera es hough a mouatatous country, 
‘the first half being thickly wooded. " 


Se a wnat kha sions a 
ty eed ty Sigh muon 








Inhabited enti "The whole road is int ‘mountaias, 
svi Hsing (pore ‘All Pagans. 

‘ard. Aboot | a prem large ope pce, meron, by moa 
faius towards the ‘Oa the rnd are stall villager situated o@ the tops: of 


aay Mideca tiga en te Oyrettbe 
From Baba to Yilobe, 

sa day, Atal 1 #eocetxe, ra Bieber sas a 
ett ita Ata Nees sins tlogla Uredicuoe: ‘The bouts ure not of eat 
Wesel ot Sn ei bain fen to 
Bor ae ser tay ale tt Mesa The ihaant ak We wars 
Re ae re ying war Rareaare 

Siete anc eg el 3 mi 
sence Pee aeiee Havtpe ce aac 

‘Sed. About halfpast 1 o'clock v.m. reach Tyrrem, 

a ak 





to Central Africa. 
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Route from Katdgun to Shira, S.5.W, 





ia re 
alk 
Hit 
2 : Ha : 5 
Hilla 
uf fis li 
yj 4 i: 
yea £ 
Hie 





“About Aser arrive at Yihoba. Read throgh a 


"aa. 


‘From Kétab to Ydhoba. 





pn raat 
ue 
aul : ie 
Hein wh 
{i 

s bee 

a 

33 ii 
il 

y i 
Wd didi 
Hleatiatllt 


HA 
a HF 


z 
rats Hedy 


‘i iu 





a 
ae 
i 


"LAL anon Yoho 
eat from Keto Kit by the roy 
Bas nas rate wy ape 


‘the Middle road, there 


tase 


by Khadga, and by 


ie 


Gammel, 


y. About 1 rx. reach Gélisya walled place, where the governor of Kang 


1st day 
‘has a house. 





“By apap] ime 
Lie Hey ale 
dig saa ball 
ay dey ont 
pile! i aE 
TG! fir uy Hi Webi 
] is H BH j HT aly 
yah divalent al ale 
Be 5 Ea PH Eee Ey: 

au i niall EERE Ay 
Leta Pot ite AE qe ted Ba 
Ha del Mu Seer 

a ipegedy ipa eee 





‘Kotkawa, where you encamp. 
‘open place called Kinshénl. "This day 
called Bia, a domain of the Sheikh of 
‘Oa the road are numerous villages, and 
ad 12 clock arrive at a small village called Kangérras. 


open 
ate the 


\sration. 


‘cule 


al 


reach Kalil, after having passed many villages on your road, 


‘the mame tne arrive at a0 
‘You here sew the trees of Kika. 


you pais some amall villages on the road. 


Teach a coasberable 

yi ace 
‘ieewenntt 
tout her 


bth, About Tofelock rae. reach a well called 


No viiagey bat abepberdae 
“th, Aboot 


1; 
the 


Northern Roste from Kané to Khodgja, 
|. Alitle after midday, Gerawa, a walled place with bats of hashish, AI 


Lakers, a large walled. plac; the oe 
jae Inge walled place the home f which ae bil of 


ey cultivated. 
“zal. Aboat Ase, 
‘ear and hashish. 


std 
‘he cous 
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Weta Semtrcta etary ener 
Poa the mane time ree Her Bor, x Sow deri illage, siete 
eifood athe ene couaty n one open sandy plan, 
rive at Katafiliram, « small deserted ings, All the 
outs ihoot ee ‘ 
Tats About} acres Delran, large place toning to he iit of 
‘Anh stated in the tad, and bale erly of the wed of he ga 
Mo Aa era Herero ‘he so omy i 
ng teva, Norwell 

tle Hany tn the orlog, Between 9 apd 10 feck, reach Debiggn, a smal 
illgy sane oon branch ef the vee Yate which dry in nama "In al 
Tor gimtb end vals a ile coe is elated bere.” ‘There morta, 
Stal eel thecoutry Weng covered with res 

‘is, Eacap at vat hear you plete inn tet called KGa, casing of 


era 
eat eee gest ont eli 
selenite oe : 
Satie rac eamacterd anette 
ciate 
rae i oe 
pcre ier entree a aie 

rome 








{com Minha, aud between 11 and 13 o'clock. reach Fiend? on the ron 
thin road by Guumel, Mésbna, Boral, Ke, being nt present the ‘earavan 
road between Kad and Norui, as it x by far the safest. 


Second Letter from Dr. Barth to Mr. Petermann, 
Route from Kané to Too, vid Zaria. 
Ast day. ‘The direction $,W. as far as Zaria, then 8, 
a, 10 and 11 ast, reach « place tailed MAdobf, with a market, 
Srl: Between 9nd 10-4. Feach the wows of Hebe). 
‘4th. About Tv. aerive at Ktimi-n-Kawra, » numberof villages, with w valet, 


renaiy vatewd 
GU. About 9 Ao. reach Baki-n-Kéminda, of scattered villages. 
{@h. About LivaAdte reach a walled town, called Danucahiag ch I date tees. 
urls thei fren the provi of Kana tt ef Zr, mated 2 
“h."A lice afer noon reach a wall river rousing eastward but afterwards 
sung tS tng woe wo he Kan; hee 
ve etngee a one a e ee 
iaage pase tut tly nhac ail er os pase case sea, 
"Bn! lve the sti Ga ou rnch ated ples elle are sere there 
Sanat nr ner ny Alt th cm ihly wool do 


9 and 10 in the moring, after having eromed a river, which 
You nerive ne Zaria 
lage called Ungua Areudé. Small 


athe Aloat 11a. rach Katdls,@ walle. place, with ate of 
ecg, and with mld owe ther dy. eee : 
Tat About the same Heat Gimbsy «large walled place, but thinly ihabited, 

ith: Seach Matar large place, "between Gime asi’ Nitabh ear ins 
Inner ae, thors away which dang the rainy nas ean only he crt 






























[Thou Clapnerion procedet on this road a fr ax Zao, there are many pew 
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80h. Kab considerae walled marketplace. 

uh. Reach » small village; called Kazabo, situaied on & raowntsin range 
rang era. elle caney monies ed & ile ttre pos 
reach is high mountain with another village on is tp. 

Tr, Encamp a. the fr clld Dowa trka-Pnwns where hte Ie a whl, 
«ey during the hot season. 

{suk A suall village of the district Kaddra, plundered by the Felons, 

Toth. Daring the dry season you reach piace eled Tare, while the rainy 
seaton you encap on the shor of the Grr, ave of the tranches ofthe Kaden, 
‘hich Zanoet be erosed but in oats The ebatry mountain, 

20th, Hach «sal village called Kimané, Countey mountainoas, 

Blak A sal plac called Kitr,ntte on« wooed wel wit water tall 

atu. Asatered village, called Golanfoda, Inhabited entirely by Felli 
‘The county level, with mauutuina at «distance, 

ard, each Rogir, a comsderale marketplace, Country moustalnous, ti- 
sated by many sreamiets, 

ith Fajr, nna place wid a wall fn decay. Country plan, with plenty of 
water 


“ith. Bae n considerable walled market lee 

Sain, Kel Auden marge pace, with x wart every day. There ia igh 
smonntain othe Wha coat fe gener fat. Men of treme 

Sth, Goopedara, large ple, wir wall in decay, Te mocetaes at some 
datance,” Moch water 

NG ple of mide se, A mountain the Ba 

20th. Tamm large wall pace laa, with teh wat. 

Binh Doge place of mle size wall Seay, the frontier ofthe extensive 
province of aria aid ofthe Independent King of Tanda 

Sint Opobds a larg, walled market plac belonging to "Tote. No moaning 


Dat mich wate. 
und, Gano, m considerable open place. Country Hat, plenty of trees, partie 
coording, to my informant, bof about the 


olay of hoe calle ra the gut tee), 
a3, 
‘and ig divided Into two dstinet 


‘arive at Tota Pi 
tx or ky eb 

{uartrsthe Wester andthe Taster, the firmer ting ihabited by he uatven 
sia Kaa th agen ity eng a are fag ee oer 
garter the deine o the Molina ey people fom Kethoa, Kon and 

may whe have a gaits for ennelye, E Tnikhe "According tong Informant, 
Td enor the Sultan or Governor othe who teens nt wt kd prot 
ai ovo tring nner the iectgoverument of the Salta of Tana, whe bases 
i sudnmage "To the W. tthe wn Gare wilt called hata Koay at 

o's motan, 

“Three days tothe & of Toto there i contr called gna, whose inhabitants, 
called Ratu Laed* by the Huot pope ring Buropeonerchantae tod cowie 
te the market of Toto, My informant, ike svery Ue eee te nero kaa 
ea ofthe dss to ihe etna, nor des he Know anything aboot the Tehadlay 
whlchine cersny Hal with te Benne, and mast ear To, 

From Toto to Yaka ther ae sa Wo be dope, 
































Route from Ginga ( Gonja?) to Sdkatis, 
Acrrting dirt ntirmants, oe of vba ithe sae perme ho gave 


i rt ay ter nwo as anted more dh Cnty fare 
the Bilid el Suan or Desert, and iva brother of servant of Abd Allal Clape 


is NE, Md ty Tf traig ter no we 
aap ara ae mR 

et Rel ig nec 

Si EE SIE ES ca eat wg ei ot 


* Katun-kéraf on distriet—Ep. 
Vou, xxr, 
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Ath, After cromed a river runing towards the E_, arrive at Kadia. * 
$i $i el Seopa aw sft (mn i 
Mh Sti mal ip, 
Sillge, cled Gases ga staal on a water of gen extent 
: gece by the carvan tales Garmin dac. 
omicae place Wik plenty o€ pga,» Mod of alee 
eae lon ets, whe, 
cantnal wat Si Bar -Tie Tngeae ot elon nt aoa 
From this place the territory of the Fellanis begins, 
Gp Saran trevellers Garb-a-ealtrt oki 
ise eld’ Mase tad see noriera hase af « out, 
aa Aeon vss pentose ty erro 
‘Saduméili sabe. 


Sodom ito (Old) large ot deere pce 
Stovall Diglettcaed aro ser eled Mika, 





4 pice of midlet, ut tickly inhabited om accnat of he exe 
I whieh is found here, asd coositates an important article of wade, 
‘Subd. A small village ealled Beng. 

gh ln, Tarp place wit wall of earth; the ft walled town on thi 


‘4c. A village called Kaka. 

5th. Avother walled town, called Gna. 

uth. Keamp in the district called. Gawasa, from which the walls of Hirai 
ay are Vile in he dane othe igh 
gait camp inthe same ch aod chy inhabited dsr, ul of cate and 
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loth, A considerable place, longing tothe powerful mln Ali Penée, All 
Grae h genninr he ant cies Dior athe? gheasah Siw, ‘The country is 
Fehia hare and roe level 
th, ‘The radeoce of Slian Dang-Dam. ‘The coustry is at, and ie 
arith stall ilar, shed by fine tees "The sll aly. “All te inhabitant are 
led Cet the tan, Wh wear a Tel ical i hora 
150k lars plac he prove ale emt the reno the val, 


‘Bang Wonja.. ‘The voi in hety clayey. 
Tih, Avoiber he esidence of th sultan Biro, Sil continney 
ain iveeratnara cence ato 

Hp cheat 
Tis Tah Plstaet amet dtnae 
sn 9 ie any valle ry except In the rainy season, whet the country ie im: 


Blk Afr a long day's Joursey arrive at Gabe, m large pce, All thw 

ig aks atom ere he nian ial eh 

erty afl thew peopl from the Yegtoiog Of Toca ent ‘hash 
they have plenty a exten well of hor ‘Tele Wa a toe ots Rete 
Sums athe Aras call round which they hil ogy and sheep while they mae 
a areidful mnie by teating om Snel sisu. ‘They ue not teed. with hos oF 
Are; btn iting hth hye ga ron ng. 

Tih “Arrive W Ror fin nTarge plane rndenee af tho val Rea. ei 
strony tortfed for thi county, lng. Are eurounded by oa earth wale des at 
{greater distance hy'a fence of tor, oath of which thes is'a Gh shire 
by teen The town te srroused byw great many villa The toatl 
Tweet curt ea ong Ps Re of lone, i fll produ 
ier erry allel Far belonging tothe Sultan Gade, who 
rg open ace ‘Hery, esis oes Peay of yaseae nat Ce 
Flv catetrateds at's ge grows hes leh of great oe 4 the inblesty 
who tt oly et ite fut which rewmbter dates bat tne pi intend af ate 
Ad lt 1 cad ead a arg top a sal Tee 

‘ais. Neach Siniogaktnrn, aother pace belonging. wo Gedegs, who is gig 
Indepeneat.- The inhabits drok thy water ets adog pots 

abd, After a food day's jaraeyatrive at ord bei feshiaceof dhe Sultan 
Sarg who hn plenty o€evaiey a it comand, 

ora” Yan by eal fh at bof ho Bi, 

Uti Arrive tis place ealed Gamkil “Pe county fan wy changed, nd hag 
cuidate anpect for istend of iy, th sll emis of sab sed oad 
in ‘where water only obtained faa wells the cunt it 
rn il lg ved eh at aes 

icky inhabited by elphauts; pe ine 
og the propa fo ofthe iain” 4 
2oth. Aer having eros the eooutain range, arive at x place called Daft 
Mido, nated nthe southern baw of the mesdtsinn mad shy Raldsnns poke 
Salts Gare. Coty dr, md gl are elves 

‘oth. Dat Bb, the eflence Ot Seltan Gargouc in thie part of the cou 
‘here are no watercourae but inthe rainy sent produees cot and dove 

7th Kod in a mountsinowe sonny “Wie the Bes sre'on the Mops and 
tops ofthe hills mod mountains the Tababiznte Tie nthe valleys, not redrug 
Sipmodntaas oti oom of ah 

Shih Komaré, witha few Mabometans. No dreue bot a git rousd the Ioiw 
A Dib, Avid ser awl aye eee, The ppt eae Balen 

Ast afer a bol day Journey, ; 
auc gon ncn tay Sewn oly tasty bate 
omen, The country all wountsauus, 

Sich Hurd stated a's lake of area extent considerable depth, and fal of 
fh; eaclowa by mountain all rou Tei aed Garmdoge, 

is. “Tonk, 1a mountaloons country, producing drs besides which the 
inablinnts ie prinepally on leads, width they enc. ‘They are at Pesta ot 
dark back elbur, armed with spear and aoe: Wiile the men wear elthey, ot 
Ieapea shit the ween go maked 

re 
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gp waked The country moantainons,coverpl 


uh 


poe "There 


crak. 


situated on the south bank of «large river 
‘aa 
‘fall 
‘ike 


itty 


rae 
He 


inl 


at rs 





spat 


cali re fl. 


i, 

¥ ttantrtiontlt 
2 

i 
$3 


i ahs tltunlil 


egal i 
ri 


nar ule fait 


| 


i 


i! 


‘with that 


ts kewise 


eal 


to Mohamed 1 Ania, Thdmbert 


‘aod the 


town stated ons mountins with n 
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a days, Gan, the residence of AL Khalili’ larger than Sakatil. 
St abtage bate . 


Route from El Dra to Timbuhti, accovlng to Darn ef Sacktanieh, oho 
eimai owey na im ul merchee"Lal notte 


tar) H+ ourney to the well of El Mengub arived ther oat 1 eae #3. 
ff. Ga the AAW day: to Thibi-beten village with Kar, od plantation of 
hhh. sion a tl ee, epi esideues of the Ueled Sl 


th 6 tay vl Dia ih wate ine od 
i fh ra haan ey dr ite tas, 

! rll Tgnineant, with pod water 
3M. ddagh, Tada, maf sr swith hoses of arth, ‘The 
pik tie te al fg iy uae po 
here ada on ng, 
ti pears of tee . 
Sah idling oe deep vel Unt, God 

14 iy oe dep wel wate. 
3k Wf a Arm’ sould pace Sh ake he nkaiants AnD 
rom Arsusa to Fimbuktt & more day 

















A fo Words of the Tinbehts Languoge:* ‘ 
lhe Pia Tima 
v= waina stout 
Soon Tada fate 
heaven Dini tugdrrimi 
tre ik (Gabo) 
ni ie Scot 
ees et 
uy aan 
ma nda 
today ie 
Sateen 
Tikes 
ey er 1} ane 
~- bie 
a at 
con Sahaina 
ahgher walaisa 
teeter Tehar ma 
vier peal 
‘ee se 
other ‘a 
ine in 
= a 
ale aition 
fo wok 
Peat 
i toro er 
ten | egted 
Ser st 











+ Which differ, to Dr. Latham, from the Emghedesie only in repee- 
senting sofferentdseet-“ED. raat 





a4 
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owbatary of Buna npn by the Inhabit of the Tons» 


ma aston . 
iu iad 
tat 
rod 





‘dal 





Doddume 
ingirae 








Bt 
ea or.) 
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12 Route from Saati to Timbukti, according tothe learned Sherif Alone, 
(From Sikoto, direction W.) 

It day, Hirsi Téao,sitaated oa the river of Sdkoto, which here pases betereen 

‘two mountains, ooe of which is sitaated to the N. and the ober tothe S._ Tino i 

‘ilage, the houses being built of earth 





Jpg er Oe nee co a 

fie fag i mare twin xen 
of rte ds emene_ Gepe rn Sor Se 
Ei Wien see a ghee le 
nar £ 

the Kuwars or Otnhaisy oc hay whisn you cress tn Wools bre catering ts toma, 
err 

BER i che ec ice, nn SN 
ae Aaa Serer au 
Raed 


fasted on 5 sual atest into the 
‘Kawara.” Is the easternmost place of the Kingdom of Khali, opon whom Thrae 
‘ny the gorerbar of the tows, ts depen ors eng te next he 
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Ft Se ri tn emo i 
nisienbtins onan tested ete 


Boe ag ee te mt eco 
waa ea neste cla ee 
Se iene eee eee pate 
Gon rap helree 
roberta ay ing 
ads fae lane ingame ese ae 
Fehr eek Be pray 
aap einer carci or aed eeorme ee 
ier 
ETA ue gh i og 
eee Sa ee heme ete 
mies ira mead aa taete por eas 
ae 
Fh pac new iia 
30th. A place called Liro, whose houses, bailt one clase to the other on the out 
aba nee bic emir 
abe thee cctiias iets teeareeeh, ener en 


‘Band. A group of village, calle Thine, entirely inbabited hy Pellani,and situated 


a mountainous country 
‘ard. Dall situated a the fot ofa mountain, and governed by Meum Belay 
‘who has aboat 500 horse. "The Fellant here have. pessorved thelr former every 
fol mar prt nd do at wae wie then is tow Has, 
ight ones, te reeling our clon shirts 
‘th, Hack Duns large town, situated at thé (ot of m movstaln, atthe 
ayumi of which here nro pagans A stream of freak water ruais down from ie 
‘The eouaty is mountainous, but the moustaine ary telat. vom Dacusn you 
atoll hei tp aie Minter mostly called Wl, not 2 hoe 
{0 the Ny of egal height tothe Gelaw in the high Atl 
‘Wi Flt Toran soutnuen hic rome tothe We to Hamdallhi, the Seei¢ 
‘ere the northern dirstion towards Tianbukti,) 
‘5th. Slop ina village, where yow arrive heteon wn 2 feloks 
‘A‘place inhabited by Tahara people tut maler M, Lab, 
th; Kania, a comaderable pace, tnstel on a tributary of the Kawara and 
she paience af goer, Ti gas neta bof tar. The pal 
‘sth. Befbre'noon reach another small branch of the Great River, where a 
‘Tari tebe, called Kalish, baye tei tens hut, 
‘0th, Arsive at Saraiyhae, x large town, tesidence of m governor, and situated 


an each Raber, after dap’ short navigation, having embarked at Sarai= 
syhmos ihe rood by land being mont Gangeroaa om neeoant of the, roving prey of 
e'raarg ‘Thee arom gat navy slbges on ie tanks afte rece 


‘ari, Aftce a3 hours’ tardy theo ‘and ‘with wood, you 
nel At ars’ march, through deep sand covered with wood, you reach, 


pa ee eee eM ea 
tp the args, atone to the Arabs. ‘The Fellint 4) sear ago ener Tote 
pirates acacia rere 
hi ay ale ry ae eer 
‘Tb. Perhaps stl hoe powerfel than tise two le Hamel el Bela the 
Sarg antec ig ite pete 
Soca cies rare i hears Bae 
a Sars eee 
‘tw expel his brother. % hid 
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2 Route from Sahati to Tinbuhis vid Homdalti,? according to the Fellini 
from yg ae int 
(Prom Sako, dretion W.) . 
4 (Betore giving the Winerary of Ha} Torah, whieh is not 40 Heh as that of 
‘he communiative Sherif, Tmt observe, that Torahim travelled iy the ray sea 


son, daring which the Rawara inurvates all the country around its banks.) 

‘rd day. In the morning arrive at Gdndo, the eapital of thowe provinces of the 
Fellani empire which are situated on the lower course of the Kawara, aid the reel- 
denee of Khalai, 

Bik, Ambirso, a eoasiderable town, situated oa a small stream. On your road 
_you hie hills om both sides. 

7th. Kébbi,a large tows, larger than Kaka, the capital of Hornd, situated on a 
tributary of he Kawara. ‘The twa his six gates. ‘The name of the sultan, who fy 
deyendcot upon, Khalil is Othinin Mogae ‘The whabiants speak the Haus 


Tangunge.. Meh rico scl 
Vath. “kmkala, built of reed, but surrounded by an earth wall, On the fourth 
4 afer leaving Kébbi you leave the large place ealled Debe at w short distance 
Yyourlont, The language of the natives a ealled by may Fella informant, Jerma. 
whieh te says ix identi with Songhai, as is really the ease, for Jérma is nothing. 
Yat Erma. 


“dh Sai, marge town surrounded by an earth, wall, ad. the Toteror ule 
vad party aed, aunt on ae Ws shore ofthe ver. "he Take 

eae ofthe nat vert Jno Songhal 

{Acting otha, ra there are wo rods ang the W. 

1h, "argu, goverv by Gelaje who in former tgs hnw been sultan of ull 
‘Migena, whose sultan ts how Sheikh Gina. 

oth: Sala St 

Int: Merteblgy  coniderble place 

and. Yaga, goveroct by 8 Fellut of the name of Sijo;, Fellant and SGrma 
‘eng the lagen spoken in the town, Drea the pine fod of the ihaite 
ants! Tho country fe covervd with villages separated here ad thers ty forest, 
tis ich in treen ad irigaed by smal stents 

‘eth Arrive nt Dud, the Fella quarter bear Libtiko, whieh isthe reason that 
‘ath aes tei to bese forthe some plyee Te Diy which ts bail enirely 


tr thre etn ror ele Ami "he Tang eve there 
fe a tye ng he Ny aig hy hoa 
“Hh, Atrive At Armd, «large plac, the frst noe of Masena from the By bat 
suerte Fella hw natives speck te Songha! Inge. Thee ew comerate 
Inarket held ere om Soturdaye The contr wl veri the 
{ye rary onan ah neh naa ao elephants a 
re are hte rainy seen pool of standing water. 

‘ind. Jal large town whose honse Ar bal of earth al reeds. Only 8 

‘bots of a af 


















































few hills. ig water 
‘ut. Farin the moray toa reach a middle sx pace of Misco ella 
ior fine trek. Much cotton sd ght 





xa fetcna et 
oh, Dasa 
Me athe vs wre Daa pre 
Hi ange o os ies mln Dalen re 
sob te tbe ar Dale 
ih ng tte oan ae ee 
dis Suerte 2 
SM Satie, Someta 

‘th Rr sip. 

so tres rote euiaoae 
coe etree baeahiais a 


Docs fra jensen sunt, Pe aa 














5 gn Pre eo el) wae Yi by Calli whe miner te 
Ent bee Cog 8 eae oan eee et ee 
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47th, Timme,a large town, 26d sat ofa governor. On the rod you bebold the 
Kawars or rater i undatons during the raiey season, at 8 ile stance t0 
unr aN “The pri pone ie, 

‘iihs Nash a town bearing two, nates, biog called Koona by the Sooghal 
people atl Kart by the Pella. Seat of a governor, end'yeovaldrable market- 


ive . 
8 Dist. Niakdngo, by Haj Modi, the brother of Haj Omar, the Sultan of 
alien Dare ry wan he was th Kewanee we 


‘nd, early, Patomn, A snout 








9 I to your Jef on the road, 














Bard! Mamdallahi, a very Inrge town, the capital of this part of the Fellant 
gen. wan ata rato Abeta, the on of Mebane Nia. Wag 
stm, whieh, like Sik wae tile by whe Fellas aa abort datance 


from the 8 B benneh of the Kawara, atthe point where Kouna ls situated, and about 
S hoor trots Isska, which by the Fellani fe ealled Malo Baléa, oF the Dark Wivers 
‘ile the NW bench called tain Hane, he White iver. Dot having at 
Fic the river andthe island ode cloned by 1s two Dranehey Tad an 
hinerary 





Fm oni Tina 
seat ae ml ail a of i 
Saisie eer rata 

Rearname tinue ar eta ne eae 
eae eae rials ences Sree ices 
ieieaowis sia ter emery em 

Sua erp ho Ra ae ow 
og Ran ena ay i ao 
ee 

Teste hort ates oo ernie ce 
SS 0 nie, oe rere es ae 
Fane team teen ely et 
ei ofa Path as Mena 

tials ema eh 2 
BP roar oe pea riers 

ern 




















eral 
3» Easly in the morning atrive at the Targe town Giioki, situate! upon the 


riser, 
Mth, Korobiogo, a smalt wiltage, 
33th, Korosdingl, another sinall vt 
Glink, dows into the Kawara. 
Tah Arrive tafe nor at Kihara «argo ten intabited ty Pella, and 
uy eu 





whence w small river, winding towardé 





by Satan “All. "The whote country f hehly eave, 
Meth Orin ge place, nbd ty Uma of the Fella and eerosmied 


S7ihA"Kdtar her esti erwed fhe Ka Jaforman 
Kibars je almnt entirely insite by Booghal pple) ry 


veth. ‘Pimbakes. 





Is sme that 


Rose from Timtnits to Hamdattahi. (Westward) 
Man (Slow travelting, about 4 hours per day.) 
igi ge he 





1. efthe Bise River. (Up to this 
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‘and. Kira, sitnated on am island ja the Blve River, which ie cromed.. Pine trees, 


‘42h, Dirs* w considerable place an the W. bank. 


to Central Africa: \ 


Mis 
Targe town, 


"a large group of villages 10 the 
10, laswahdh 


‘uh, Tabi (Choki) «large walled town on the Lake Tele. 


(th, Tindiraa, oa the Fiver. 
ith, A marketiowa, inhabited by the sme, 


Auth, Giron a 








Py BBE 
a i 33 AH Ee fail 
ree cy qa 
tif all Pe 
32 730 FEES Sign gal 
Bi ng Bn 
ola Ae 
abe ii 
A] ui al ts al 
; Hive al 
: i sil Bae ead 
RSE 
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‘aif he time jn water; at times mp to his hors back, Owing fo the dif 


experienced ia Hoding the lake, he began to spect tint, afterall 
fermi ster ving ang tre 


erase ng igh pre oad rive in aight oth lakes sed 
‘hited he abd plas Geren A 


; 


ah 

porn and ave 

(On the 7s Novem the Chorale Danse rece several eters which baad 
with two mali he later of wih ad come ll the nay frm 

Kika iene fda days The dats of the Teters re rom the 

bah of May to the fh of Auge 

‘appears that De, Overwege who retarne from his, exptiton to Marri anid 
Coahet Byway af Zit joned Dr. Har in Keka i the at week of May: Ater 
ving sruoged the sos nectar als ofthe Ile Me hued, Dt arth 
start on the Bt of May, for Adu, the Salas aod Vex of Dora supple 
{ikon tough he sonstY 2 tie Reha hel apr tite sik sper 

‘ivoagh he const a weston heh separ 
‘atthe Drudese fom the Fellatn and happiest slave tarkets a bth Thay 
Ive thre ow langsagey abd worship in tered groven; ee pal Image 
‘being a granite rock in their chief town, Kobtahl. 

Af a the cpl af the Mandara country, Dr, Darth ist sw the monetins 
‘of that name, They are not a connected chain, croming central Africa from W. to 
but extol Ina plain towards W, Sy abd Ne ‘Phe monatalaeraage which 
Ae op te he neo uli hing It eyo ge 

Iieah tmnt y's Pls lage. 

A taege, afew miles 8 of Mor, be chs raltcoaiog fom the 8. al 


flowing towards the Shary. 

‘hoy the Rat town oft oat i aout 190 le. fram Kika at he fk of 
{he mountain, which cosistsonly of huge granite rocks. ‘The country of Adamawa 
‘hae fine portre grounds, aid produces excellent cattle, ‘The Felltss tll the 


‘ground only by anans of slayes, which, with ivory, form their principal objects of 


Eryn. 
Fityawo mies theron ta. place alo Sara an 34 mien besol hat, 
tot fF fom Seller, Dr: Herth dicoverlon the oth of June the twa prasad 
‘tert of Aaa Hand anoatadly ental with the aad, whe 
fale oto the lowve enue of the Niger) andthe Pure, both of whch rivers jin at 
Spl Tg. et mal ob hr in ay ran rom eign 
Gane frm the Haut ha am Koga ry att ie 
Seep ‘ve Fao is only halts nile bond ith «depth of fom thee t oat fet 
‘Dearth ered them both wot far fom te Junction, th ft anon, the 
econ on horseback, "Te very atong current towed doe We “The water ie 
from the eod of Jane wt od of Stem. 
othe 24ed of Jane tat 



































sco as oH ae oi 
int a ei oa es Sa est 
eerie teem neces seater sot gee eee 
PSST ates rs ein arm eae een eee a 
Tiare be hae. ine fem ec es ae 
irietey soa hr per ue uea ate a 
pepe et 
fiat itt ae 
prey bt 
ag abaey tee pug ran et ake 
segment Spat to 
peel a ers Meat ted iy 
Shores Lor Biota tes grate te See 
Sere he ag a ener ee ea ce 
Sr arog rae eee eee nee 
ae CRT re oe ala 
Speers meres et reais ra 
Seer ane he wet mace eee ost 
Sevres tps Dayar aariatg es 


"3 The same covarred to Major Dezham. 
'Y There sre with the mission two Eglsh sailors; » carpenter and apother—Eim 
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. APPENDIX. 


XIL—Proceedings at the South Soa Islands, By Capt. J. Ee 
Enskive, ‘Communicated by the Admiralty. 


(toad March 10, 1891.) 


Her Majesty's Ship '! Havannaly* 
Sm, ion ont 10, 1849. 
wave the honour te soquant you, forthe Teformation of my Lords 
Comminionere af the Adisrly, that having been ened by the Govemnorine 
hel of New Zeal of tho sisfectry sate of alr Sn that colony, aad 
that there was no probally of may isorbance taking. pice, sled Cre 
‘Auckland jn her Majesty's ah, ter my eneomondy "athe" 18th of June, 
inaving onles for tho Fly,” ahoriy expected from Sydnay, 40 remain ot 
AEN pt he to daring my tae,” echoed te ayo and 
the flowing days and remalved ul tho 38th, when, having sacertlned that 
trey hig ant at igh aly to ean Ge 
‘ted tothe Satonn or Navigator Eland ening fora fow hours Nive 
(Savage Island, on the Oth ef July. Having fd out from the natives who 
Socked on board 'hat there were-n0 Engliahnasonares or white peront on 
{ho band (although 1 believe there i One naliro Chron techer fabluhed 
{Semanal my cue ws Cire wet Savas he at, 
the weatbermont of tho Nevientor group, heabingto 10 communicate with 
thief und mimonary onthe Aah." ‘On the Oth Teateved the hare of Py 
Pago, in-Tovalla remaining tithe 12th; and anchored aA 
salero her Majoy's conse Afr. Prichard resides, on the 13K From 
Tied tata paiel by the coil the bron Saat othe 
ihe sland of Magono to the wertwaris an sled oe 
fn the tb, I anchored in 'Port Refuge, Yara, on the 
Laka, the revidenco of the Ling ofthe whole group, on the Tat 
‘Having ealtad on King Georges and aflerwaria entriined ble, 
fn bear Tprovended to Toogitabn pw 
finaly on tho 9th of August 
“THinking i advhable to visit all the mitsionary tition» at prewent mal 
Aained I the Fejee Toland (Tue In auniber), Teoma with Laker 
the station for the windward portion of the group, on the Tth, and anchored 
ft Levoks, bn the nln of Ovolan,on the 12th From this harbour Lv 
era, thi headquarters ot the ‘Wealeyan nisin] the two feadent ale 
Slomares, the Rev: Mure. Lyth and Calvert, necompanyig wo the following. 
day tho neighbouring wand of a, sh capital wu resdence of Thakwmute 
SI-Vitoor, head chief of Feeee, "Ths Chit having tetrad my vis 08 
board, Tense st Ovola tithe 18th, going then ta Nant, ne Bon, oF 
Sandalwood Bay, which latter Tquitted onthe 220d," Retureing to Ovalau 
t Tor the New Hebrides cn the 27th; unt calling 
chored in Revolution Bay, ‘Fun, the sme day 
mt nating ech he 
romango, onthe Tat of September, T visited 
Vate, or Sandwich Toland Jengen, fy 'New Caledonia (where T'foend the 













































‘aly quitting the Friendly group 
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chief 1 veey well disposed. person), and the threo Layalty Islands —Nea, 
Lifd, nd Sar, in succemsion, arriving atthe island of Pines (at which 

ast Aneiteum, some Sydney werchants have formed aa establishment 
callecting smdalwood, &.) oa the 20th of September. On the 22nd 1 

for Numea, a district on tho westera const of New Caledonia, where 

havo taken placo wih the crews of sandalwood traders (several of whom have 
en led ring hy lst two eas, toi at dient pot where come 
‘munication could be had with the chiefs. ‘Having made all the inquiries po 
‘ible, eoosintent with oar ignorance of the New Caledonian language, and the 
teercey generally observed with respect to all occutrences om these cast, T 
oid fen 











OC Pe a pay a ae 
Seas eed ea aes ea 

peel een eo en eae 
tbetprevent state of ach, ani of my proceedings ret; and take te ibeey 
ppg ie erect tid 
Ge petereceeer anes 
traders, but which, from their proximity to our Australian colonies, the natare 
Saree ease a coe 
Se teniienenitna ae aarp 

Thave, &e, 


HL G, Ward, Eoq,, MP. 
ke. : Suey” ies BBs, Capt, 
Secretary, Admiralty, and Senlor Ofceron the Australasian Station, 
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1, Any report Tean make on the state of airs these flands must be 
canskdered onty as vopplementary to that of Captain Maxwell, of the" Dida, 
with a copy of which he furnished ie, and In whowe opiuns T bog to expos 
thy fill concurrence, 

"2, Captain Worth ofthe ¢ Calypao, will have acquainted hoje Lordabips 
that the war which was peadiog: during the visit of the '" Dida” to Upolk, 
shorily afterwards broke oat, an Lamm soery to ay, sll conned when wrt 
rived there, ‘The war canoey belonging to tne Manion party. which bad been 
seleed by Captain Worth and dojaine tothe eastady of bee Majesty’s consul 
4s. pledge Jor the payment of OOS dollars 23 ‘cent abort of a'tum of 1096 
dollars 40 cents, demanded as an indowaifeation for loses sutfered by foreigar 
rv at tie han of that party, were soon ater returned by Malletou nd ay 
rst tthe pce eng ofthat an theater chin wars rent Briain, 

‘ay mention that ute the walling of the." Calypuo;" these canoes retained 
smerny bruled up ia Mr. Bvichart enelowre, eithoat ony attempt beloy, 
tude to recover ther nil regularly redeemed 

‘Among th ita large sinnt Malton the prnsyal ope, of 1000 
oils foe Sunderland chapel, tnras,” refers to a farye chapel inthe dise 
trict of Anna, destroyed when, according to national custom, the villages of 
that district were burnt by theit enemies, ‘This chapel was built (asi usually 
‘the ease) by the natives themselves; and je situated on ground. the poe 

ty of the public, oF, a ikin here ermed, “the Land of the Sons of tho 

Thief”. Te also appears a be somewhat doubtal ifthe building Wo question 
vas intentionally oct fire to; and even if le were, the war party seemed to have 
ccsidered it merely as their enemy's property, as they Wok particular care 10 
Brevent the fre reaching an adjoining howe, Contaniog. the’ prising prose of 


The London Mision Soety, 
“After: reparation yas mie, an the"rum oF cgevalnt required for thi 
hapel paid by Malictn, the tissonariea watted co hin, nl OBead to rene 
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1 aeons ot Wut denned ne tha eit Tape 
ng Tha alo il romaine with Mrs Pritchard. ‘The ober aime were, 
Tine do he spt ron on wan etl he fen 
ed abd no compte or whan was rer made to tc by any of the 
aring ou sage wth respect to the iulemnfcaton thus yi hy hem, 
‘Matietn’ wih his war purty, remained, However, athe fore of Mfoiay 
ill eint dano of pa, thas Coyao Worth al sulted that 
Ihe should remove from that locality, Ttnay be here remarked, that al 
Milictos’' fe tho chict of tho Kigheit family, and yonorally Considered 0 
Tending man of the Manono party, he har 8 fart, na ore suterty, in 

Mitr. otet of view, tan any olher iit lose ing std by 
fot general oun, mbes ea ted a pated spear 
‘When his ae alone bo meaoned therefore, i by 1 seas flows that the 
tin spoken of ar to be mbt to Hin perwally, ba to the whole Of the 
pany th whom be Fennec, 

3 Sn my area Aa tnd i oe he Sano of wi he war 
athe port ot Monet cetiog mre Keeping ther eter OX oF pow 
en ply rar han oul egal 
{hat of Auna, who were rel with ther uy Of Atuat tn ng fepar 
tetlot attacks, Ay bo compl whutarer wan made by ber Mafey' com: 

yor any other Tita wet, tho tebarour of ther purty Tovanda 
thew, T'ddl net conser mel? jaied in Tossing on the vafaton of 
Molin, or far ttrtering’ to any” way ho wary except by mediaton, 
With tha vow 1 propred to Blais te visit me Sa bout, ele e did 
immediately, but {ound Me hed very le powers wd waa aftid of 
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commiting imate point of wigucicitrerng with the wr 
iment of their diforesces, more than any real cause of romplaint on either 
side, “7 afierwards 1 went—scconpanied by her Majesty's consi, 








tnd Mr. Willams, consol of tho United States, who acted, as inerpreter— 
{0 Salata, near ‘which port is situated Lafi Lafl, the head-quarters of the 
forces of Anna and Atus, and had an interview with the ehiels, These men 
dlclard themiclves tost anxious for peace, desiring only to return to thelr 
fon houses, and tobe pernltved to live on ah equa) Tooting, with thelr nate 
fours; and\¥a ths I baleve thoy wero perfecly tincere, 

‘Captain Maxwell having so clearly explained. the causes of this war, it fe 
‘unnecessary for mo to recapitulate them ; but it should bo remarked that this 
differs from former wars in the existence of a large. neutral party who refise 
{to take part in hostilities from religious feelings, although, belonging asthe 
Ao to the people expelled, thay ae equ sulerery with the others abd thee 
forbearance is the wore remarkable, as, were they to unite thelr fores, they 
‘woald be strong enough to finish the war ata blow 

“These men wore very desirous that T should mediate between the 
and use my Infancia erm for dem to return oth a 
‘ond L comequently exerted myself tp procure this wrrangement, but without 
smccnt” m not without hope, however athe indore of thi pay, the 
[robable desertion of some of Maictns allies from tho neighbouring wand of 

ai, who wish to retura to their hones, and the knowledge of the dsap~ 

tion and contempt with which these paltry wars are looked upon by 

opens, wil sary ete‘ cman fh ep a N6 

‘Manono purty can have litle or no hope, ia the altered state of afr, of re 
taining the “malo,” or goeraing power, by their continuance. 

‘addressed, in the course of communication with them, soveralleters to th 
sho tah pertinent 0 cmp hel ere ae wie 

ing a regular government, whi ‘love make their country prosper 
at respect uo reouimendod th. pun of» tain Tap, thre 
‘being at this time on or two stall vessels sling out ofthe port of Apia under 
no colour whatever, which, should their trade increase, might bea serious 























very well received, patislarly by the neniml patty, and T bave vo 
ube wil moot with atteidon when the mar fe nought to atcnd, 
‘4. There ae very few foreigners who. are: net aject of Great iia in 
these. jnlands, and tho conduct of tho aatvex towards all of them, from Ber 
« Mbit’ rl andthe irre downer et bh degre ad 
and respecthle I do not taliane, thre couaty athe wid here a white 
nt more particulary an Koglishman, tay Gt fo and proper 
fecare eren ates Sule ah to ehicantond et est to teas 
‘my visting tho district of Lalumongly 20 miles ditant ftom Apia, in ne of 
Uhe ship's oat, whilhor th whole of de Manono Toree hal gene one war 
txpediton, our party landed in the mit of them with tho iment onfidenco, 
‘thd adisplay of srr on oar part wookd have been conskered aa unnecoupny, 
iad tountal ax in any pert of England, nor does any fore ter aver thnk 
{tying arms for hi potetion. “The plunder now and then complain sf 
onslat of occasional thefts (rover accompanied Uy violence) eoualied fn 
the provion-grounds desing their owner’ slvenee td appr Cote t be far 
fewer than would occur in any other country under ike cieumtuneed, Tn 
the few cases of wrecks which havo Tatly happened tho poopie haye allen 
rotate gaat oe int ater Ucn wa 
{o keep some of the property ave, bax away beon ven pot a proper 
Alomand belag wade (othe ete: wdc sould bs remembered tat bares at 
{nvall the Pelynesinn Talanie before tho intrvtion of Chrisanity, weeks 
Mero considered oles nae tothe gol 
‘Mg. Pritchaed also format oa thatthe dials fat encountored by: 
1h procuring a ate for hows, Sey bave cen removed, he having. now 
rebwoed much as ho rogues for that pirpone; aml Wat the practice a 
ling his horse, which arose from ignorance tly use, an the dang 
done by them to the young breadruit trey ix quite dacontnud, 

‘One cas in which'radrom was dained by Captain Werth, on bebalf tho 
British ‘sje named Thos White, Tor a, toate commited ot hin by 
Aoine vatvin of u village eamied Sains tn July, 1840, remains omseltedy 
But the chiefs acknovtge the wrong, snd promise revs at the terminal 
ton af ho war, the village la questo being prone eso yw 
ceupant 

'./Tho great diadvantuge these talands expecially Upolu and. Samal) fie 
saior his went eftoyutig sppracag cepa trea Ue 
So er wih oy ni prea er eve be 
‘exerted in making Tawa, bat in ing thet weighbours, There existe a 
ole of Commercial Kegulatons, drawn up by Captain Wilkes, of the Walled 
States Navy, for the whole ofthe Sqaoan flahdy signed By some of the pre 
ipa chish Of Upolu but thre ia ao authority to enforce any of i ofan 
tupats. A harbour duty of five dollary i paid by all mercbust thipy ts Pes 
fr Poneis, eof of Apia butt looked pon in the light of peat pet 
sent, and serves 0. parposo bu that of throwing a ite more may itl Oe 
Hunde of tho European traders, Were the present vexatious wars 3 a nd 
it would be yory desirable that the attention of this people should be turned 
tovards the foriation of «code of laws, and the estalichment of somo autor 
‘iy strong enough to put them into excetion, From tht ratonee 
anil the custom of deterlani everything in “foun or cous; whieh ore 
fonlicted with uimirable order and reat flit, about tink tens mee 
nore fed forthe arts of government tan for wie, for which they cera 
hhave no genius. Ihave no doabt the influence of her Majesty's consul wil 
‘ye directed tonands this most desiraite objet when poaca will it of Tt 
and Tam sure that any siggetions from an offer In‘ber Majesty's employ? 
tneat will always receive attentive consideration fom the native 

Only owe complaint of the endl of «rita sojeet wes brought before 

Vol. xX1. a 
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sme by some of the chef and that was merely of tho practice of overran 
‘Semis vey apna a teks tbe, phere coping Te al 
si oweye ht Sil Fer torent 
{preiguers who ‘dil vot bebave with obedience to the laws they might think 

mae; ad tae ul any lore, comot ot ci 

ice to moy secrspaniod by a nsjes hat the ponon ollendig mht 

sre i ad, sat state omy why eve 
this atotion will Rave's good eect among the Deitak Tesliog heres, wh, 
however, arv in genrral very well behave. 

6. From the salir group of Manoa, and tho island of Tatil, had vo 

tof the moat stahetory tatore, The-whole of the. population ot 

Abe former, and nearly all ofthe latter, havo ettraced Christianity ¢ ahd. bh 
fave alnlitely refuted to take ony part tn tho war. ‘Toll ts the a 
fag vome frm of erament here tng vee Ting ch who de 

fe spon inant fot the genera adoption, “twas fformed that the smal 
Putin remaining ofthe heathens (not shore 100) would willingly have jned 
{cir brethren in Upol, bt are jrovented by tho deci of the chil whe 
Ihave prokibited ll intoreoureo with that Islnd. doring the continoance of 
Dowties,- Soveral ehils whom I mot at Pago Pago, parcolrly Mota, 
the hosd of tht district; apobe to. mo of their strong” attachovent to Great 
Dritin and their determination to caltivate the arta of peace. No complelat 
‘any Kid was bought ome at cine of thezo places. 

"From al the teounts 1 could colle, The poytiation of these ilands 
Sally ros thn cous ia hemp ctgh appa bare bee ea 
F ects ofthe ooping-cnephye supposed to have 
fen ibid, about ton months asad etch bat ren tbragh the whol of 
the group. ‘The number killed inthe war i inconsiderabl, ands not extoated 
st more than 200 singe its commencement; but the diseases incident to bad 
feo and exponite are sid to tave oeeaioned w conuiernble morality. Thaw 
best anjaitted with the subject consider the dimiuation to be not Tem San 
BE jereant during the above porid, 

The pativer are begionig to have a good notion of the value of money, 
paricularly at Apia, where many whalers touch, mho trade also, and. where 
fed maybe ght om eye wer” he Mayo 

ret tropa production, ad tere great quantity of ich lev 
finde Ul. hoe only staple, howover (with ne exception etm Mle arom 
ro, which fotcher tolerable ‘price n the Syney mrket), ix cocornut cl, 
‘worit'on the po 122, a ton, Snails in London for 402. ‘Their convibar 
fon 1o the Mislocary Socnty ure gederly mae in thls oll, an they alo 
Sartor i for goods with the wiorokeotore, = geet any edd in 
say ete aot However, exec 100 ton the repo, of ew 
weeks’ labour, ‘en times that quantity might bo raised without any’ diicalty 
Trom the prevent tre, ax immeie nutbers of cuerecnnts ro aft Yo perah 









































“athe ‘ich flowed the rang ofthe paper with rapt the 

cxtmerdiery merely smut the native tke Semen ree Kote 

ieway metone ty Sor Wondon Ears ex worth noe pring goer 

“ong tha people ‘of South Amerie; where hoopinge 

ato slg, cnt had red 

the ieee n'a great aly eee en, 

a ter lasting Sede evo nue a 

then vacation var Gat itroltced A Paws Ayres eres 

sme ime yin mec! men ati wane specie 3 cay fst 

Wat nit wo oft fal neers tt past of two Me, 
shetante ate, a among the Noth Aneta Taian whe hop 

‘emugh was very foal tothe tribe a the far west, the athe em peeved to te 

tiny of accion a cee oF ha copa a wll ape snaps 
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{injahoald they tara thei attention to panting forthe purpoe, its imposible 
Seapterrtat ernst tas lable wlemteas be rotor 
‘A’ ow noall vere trade from Spey, but the want of the people are 
incall soplied hy American whaler, who, ax meatied above, tm aa, 
‘Thoro are few cattle on the iad, most of them the. property of Mr. 
‘ePatchard and Mr. Willinm, the consol of th United States, who supplied 
‘os with good beef at w moderate tte, ax well ar yams an prnpkine 
We hegre recived ever aan ary oa aya Ul 
wall as fro the mimiouarce, whose YaBwonce with the native’ poplin in 
deservedly great 
‘0. No fore ships of war havo visited thes int for soveral years, bat 
seul coanccted ith the Freach taladon occuonaly touch at Upol’ end 
Jahre rw pri, mero the moh all 
congregations in the peigtbourhoed of Apia, Thay scent to be quie, i 
fovea, bt no cha ext between them and thie roe 
10, Before leaving New Zesland the Governoria-Chief ofthat colony bad 
tuppliot me on ther behalf with some useful srl for: prevents to thoes 
"ies of tho direct islands, Who might be considered ented, from thoir 
Sttachment and respect to her Majesty's Government, t this Compliment. 
Sach favours found were very ech esteemed, tare fom the prof ths 
Sonido the roman ey od th cnr. wee bid ny the 
Detsh Government than fom’ Une intisic valu of the present, which was 
tenerally all. "To the chef of Manus and Tutu, and th elf of Apia, 
ache te meatal iy 1 ‘sccordingly paid this mark of her Majesty's 
favour, and I foal sre it wil be grateflly remembered. 

















Friendly Islands. 
iif se tienen te deome nen enc 
a esr o Sr era, Tarai early 
spree reel Gs Fac we nas ra 
wr eatieTet dh Sent nN pee os 
trol Haba, that of Tul Kanshatole which gives him he sovereiuty of 
‘lar ft ster Seo Jos Trees 
Se corrcbernte the entra ert itary ery at In Vera a 
prepa op ging oigieard eet 
Jeviged in Tonga, although the heathen party, which comprises about balf the 
tte erento i om nig 
Hor readily yietd him obedience. | In consequence of this felng, he unully 
Eee gd Sere omen of eg meal 
condition of Vavau and Hubai is perfectly quiet, the Wesleyan missionaries: 
Flea ftp pL ed 
Haley tee Sua er, gee 
forts, of which one Ny vat of Bow, within three miles of Nukualofa (famed 
Bt ese nw mies Him (ha 
Kept in repair, Nukualofa isthe town off which abipa generally anchor, and 
{is the head-quartory of the Wesleyan mission in Tonga, One of the heathen 
forts ee. ‘has for some ‘past admitted a Protestant missionary, and 
‘both that and Bea have each a French Roman Catholic priest, who have made 
(obey Sgreget ecient 
contrary, between the two seets, ” Should George Tobou live for a few: 
(Gud bz ie men apparently sbout 45 yeare of age), itl probable that all the 


For an iptereting paper on the ethnology of thee ands, wee the Samoan 
Reporter of Novesten 18. Se a 
: o2 
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nen 
to the sovereignty of the diferent 
Tosti tha Sigs 

‘Tongs, there, another and ah 
thigh is considered to be a Kind o 


tion will ocome Christianized, and the suenession of his son be secured; 
soa i deh happen at axel 


iste wil eriaialy ars wb 
vil war be the consequence, 





ity of ‘Tui, Kanakabola,’ which gives, the right to rule in 


sher one called Tui Tonga, the holder of 
soered ‘and above the cares of @ 








overnment._ It is said that the Roman Catholic party advocate for their own’ 
Views the right of the present Tui Tonga (one of their coaverts) to the actual 
ru, and that the heathen party would perhaps ase hem but as the office 


‘ust expiro with the present holder, 


is imbecile, it is not probable 


that there will be much trouble on bis account. George ‘has, under any cir 


cumstances, the whole power in his hands at 


vesent, having governor at the 


Bee Seal pe teria tee 


with laws for the punishment of o 


ders, 


2. Before leaving New Zealand upon this eruize among the islands, tho 


Governor-in-Chief of that colony 


communicated tome a correspondence 
Excelleney and Josiah and George Toba, 


hich had taken place beta his 
fon the subject of the cession of the sovereignty of their dominions to the 





‘Queen of Great 





tain, with a letter from her Majesty's Secretary of Stato 


for the Colonies in annwer to Sir George Grey's Despatch desiring him to 


sj ha 
"oni, 
zathn, and religion fn thei lands, 





offer on the jart of the Bash Government, bat 





winged 


desire for the advancement of prosperity, 


Sir George Grey having requesied me to deliver bis answer to this effect to 
‘Tobou, I did so accordingly, and took oecasion to assert my eonvietion 


of the French 


ree 


r, before alluded to, of the enéroachiments 


fear which sceme to be generally ¢aterained among. the 
acc), was grounles. ‘The King, 


ing, however, having late 


‘been a sufferer from the threats of a French citizen, who, according to hi 
account, had obliged him to pay a sm of 60 dollars san indeuistion for 


Tomes incurred in the 


‘Tonga-taba, by the aete of the natives, was 


‘ery dss tat tho facts of the cut aba tated tthe Beush Geter 
Sake lisappenn tat ier too yess oce¢ Fhtcee merthar sare 














ving aried wih 8 cage Sf 
from thing, othe Tepes othe Her 
Nestea mision, 


‘the mission-bouse ill 





owaver, who have x great dislike to the 





cceusively, whilst 


Perse the Hw tka te weg ent ci 
ing bing 


tablish himaclf the 


at Tonga, received permission 
ir. Thomas chairman of the 
ie pone bung doped te 

















cold bo propared fc hima a walneny 
French, burnt down iyo hootes 20c- 
Of removal to lke sis which I. Saree, bad 





‘The 





unable to detect. the ofeuders,eatsed the purchase-money of both 
these houses to be returned to ML Muruc, who accordingly was no sethal loser; 
‘nd in process of time he was allowed to put up and inhabit another balling 

‘Ayeeel being about to sail for Tahiti, M. Maric, however, bad written 
‘omplaint to the governor Uhre of this ceatment and ina very few mouths 
the " Brillante” eoevetto arrived to inquire into the casey ‘The King com 
pins, that ‘well, be was ordered oa board, when a severe Tetute 
tras rea to him by the captain and. he was desired to be very careful in his 
Areutment of French citizens in future. "No indemnity, however, waa asked 
for, as no low had een sustained, and M. Manic continued to reside on tho 
inland, A few months ago a noall outbuilding attached to his house. was 


‘gain burnt down (the natives assert by the 


fesness of his own servants), 


anda few articles of small value were mised, supposed to have been stolen: 
The king having caused all the neighbouring houses to be searched, without 


olfect, M, Marue demanded as 





indemnification, eocoa-nut oil to the value 


‘of 600 dollar, threatening, that in the event of a refusal a man-of-war should 


Feturn and destroy the pice, and hi 


iting that bis forbearance alone prevented 
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Figorous measures being adopted by the * Brillante” on a former occasion, 
‘The question was debated: fa an astembly of the chiefs, many of whom were 
indioposed to accord withthe demand ; but the king, taking (ashe told me) the 
fadvige of the missionaries, persuaded them that it was better to yield than ran 

~ the risk of more severe treatment by a ship of war. The eum’ of G00 dollars 

fe bringing & quantity of provisions which 
ort, the 


olla, being all the money le possessed; and M. Maroc departed in his own 
{essel for ‘Tahiti, giving George an acknowledgment that he had no farther 
Claim on him. I'believe there is no doubt that M, Maruc, daring his stay on 
the island, Had been constantly anoyed by the conduct ofthe natives, in 
tar Sarall the king coal do te proven’ wad of the effrts ofthe Protestant 
issonaris, sho eannot ia this Instance bo accused of exciting the native 
ulation sgaiost a foreigner, ax they had befriended him from his arrival. 
Jiu the king: naturally expressed great-alarm at the of demands 
‘being made upon him in this manner, fearing that it'might be done, not 
tmerely with a view to extortion, but to the weakesing his power, or ultimately 
epeiving hin of hia dominions. T explained to. him that complaints of the 
conduct of French citizens should be made to their own Government, who 
‘ould not be supposed to enteriain any such evil intention towards hie, and 
‘would not willingly allow him to be imposed on. As the king, however, has 
‘ho regular secretary of confidential person about him capable of drawing up 
ny complaints of tho kind, he bas no means of taking such a step, and re 
‘quested that T would acquaint the British Government with his situation, 

‘2. It i certainly to be regretted. that there is no eoomlar or other agent of | 
any European power in these slands to whom such dspates might be referred, 
fand who eould give the king advice and assistance in his government 
which from his character, as well as his acknowledged authority, might be a 
Tolerably strong one, Such an oficer might also be of service ia securing: the 
‘succession of George's ton, the only means of keeping these numerous 
{hited and prosperous. Th a commercial point of view there seems no chines 
of their ever vetupying a high position, ‘They are of small size, and for their 
extent are tolrably well populated. Conn ol sn the Saican group Ie 
linost the only article of export of camsideration to There is 
ome trafic, however, between them and the Feejocs in smaller articles; and 
‘umbers of Tonguese go there to build their large double canoes, as they have 
themuelves no Smber fit for the purpose. 

3 fr Bets in his grup are genrly well endted, and no com 

nts were brought to me against any of them. Port Refuse, in Vavau, 

{so beat hutour, und the mosttrovrid to by: whaler, ters ra ord 
English and Americans there than at. the. other Islands, "Several applied 
BiSe't be hkee way: butt some of them were ner sentence of boat 
fon the publie works, or desertion from their vemes, &., T declined to intere 
fore in'such cases” They ary T war sarred, gencrally well treated by the 
tatives, whoare (both Christan and heathen) very well disposed towards the 
British” There can be litle doubt that Christianity will ultimately, become 
the religion of this people: bat there does not seem much hope of a rip 
‘progress in civilization. From the fruitfal nature of their land, and the mild~ 
Teas of the climate, they have few wants unsupplied, and no stimulus to indus. 
tty The king, however, as mentioned before, avery itlient map, and 
fovea hit and other, eluett by the monn, exhibit tlenble 

of ability. 

‘8. Lams not aware of any regular survey ever having been made of these 
intends and they aro certunly oot lsd down vith ang atfempt at acaraey in 
soy cht supe by the Hytrographia Oe. rom the numerous reefs 
fniong the Habai group, the navigation is imposible, ia the present stato of 
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Fegjee Islands. 


See ero by te eat a oaphionag Lae, ban 
being. pat to death hy the eet ofa neighbouring tow 

chime) Sine Pa ese." vans seemed hele. dmoanttion ad 
Been eae A es See men it men et Ale 

“4 ry (a towo,) in ri 

saree sh Tal Vi thontre, Calter enpsing my waisction with the 
osnntsT ha Heard of bis treatment of the Brish mfaionaries and otbers) 
Told bis of my ftenion to it the two sind gui into the 
uth of the abana reports Of tis heat once approved although be informed 
ame that there was now D0 eager fy ig th ition 
Teclaring that be would take caro of Bua hitselly and he spoke (I believe) 
‘tih goeet sincerity of his good wishes towards tba white people generally, 
aL He dei to give them every protection and smsstnce. 

LAT hd bound many complaints of tho conduct of one or two of the 
rwskdcnt Englisicen, I atthe chi Ut It bo could gubsantaten ee flee 
onact against any of them, atl express & wih tht the offender should bo 
Somared ore the Yaland, the captain ofa. shipeot-war would convey euch ate 
fom yyy bt to Ban ae wo peri be any wa 
atelier -A he be dhe Hl cin ao 

ling to tha hope of some person being appoi rere 
‘ent who might look after ui own etn hope whic Car told he bas 
then xa) Tk the opr of ping tat, hawenr dvs bar 

ber fremhip, wich w aniston the 

intent ef com etd huey be expeetdy what his capital peters 

oterring pricpally to atalalisn) were dally cesar Which all eyed 

Takeda with barron; ao That ho cold give mo beter pron of Mi 

Arora yh enn and ine Yo, ie 

yple to abandon it, This chief, and the second in authority at Davy 

PRivind?) having sccompasied moon my return to the ablp, T entertained. 

on Dour for two days, eating, ut aber desire, shot Kd abel prac 

they ich they ave fly cae of wring tog hay ad 

tat itl notion of the power of the destcton ofthe town of 

Nourdavau by her Blaesty "in Jone lat, bs 4 panhmeat 
for tho murder of two wbite mea by that wn. 

Left Ova on Whe 18, he saa evening ii Nandi Bay 
af found tha all war ow qua although there bad en a thre on the 
ert veople of Soreeva t wunr tho aualon-hewe and village ix Ape ast 
‘ihe people of thove places tre relations and fiends; bvt those of BosLava 
ieing the more powerful bad bees accuse to exact any presenta. 
from their neighbours. Since their adoption of Christianity, however, these 
Kia considered themclve eloued frat any veh obligations; and hence the 
cmpt made by tne Of Sodteva. ‘The Cheatin party, ldhowgh much Tee 
Inumefoon knowing the advantage of usion, stood to thei arms, and. dator- 
Iuinad to defend tbe place-a cieumatanee 20 vrussal jn. the Fecjoe warfare, 
{ha the others at nce camo to an understanding aad retired, remaaing. et 
Hoce-on good terus. ‘Thinking, however, atthe appearance of the ape 
S0Eevu woul have a good elit Temarked tho fesident maonary, 
Her, Mi" Taalewood, ant proceeded thither, The prinepal chiet at once 
ame onboard when sot for, and expressed himall ina moa endly way t= 
Sars the micah, srg th tame Civ at) on antr man 
‘tho yas vow sinent.” ‘To ane the chi an abow’himt at the sae tine 
Tite Us town war in our power, {fred one or two shot st an object on tho 
feet and Tto not ink there's any ear of an outrage towanis white people 
ining commited in that quater. 

Atay or Sunday iy, the Rey, Me, Willis comaidered als to 
havo returned fo a satisfactory ati, since tho seat of the chit before men- 
tioned; and was not appechetsive of anping of the Kind recurring. The plot 
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‘of last your wa of a wild scheme this man had formed, of making hitn~ 
Sitaldiogusbod ta wen} andy although tbe mason ott (Oelog only sepm- 
rated by a narrow river from his head-quarters) wight certainly have suflered, 
beset goon have been erusbed. The present chief, the brother of the Tale 
ne, being 160. fll fo come on board, T went snd sav ita at hs village, and 
aerate 
Fae etn ar iat 
Sa et emt ogc 
Tee warei pease romana tii ie 
meh em re eo a a 
sens Lie nr Col of ey creo 
nothing of the kind in futuro ; and ae few in these islands are desirous 
ber ntonte aa arse 
sing mv rey hy Sei pra 
sarkinde ie, Ga 
‘Various complaints had lately been made to the Governor of New Soath 
wit ene eee ena inencaa tare 
Englishen in these islands, and of one in particular (Charles Pickering) who 
een hr nso cra nee (ri eyo 
sly made inquiries as to the truth of these accounts, but 
ices mera semanas 
ei i ec cn 
ear eer ested es veg OU oe 
ea ee er knee 
Epa glee Relat eet 
ES ee infin ppd ae nda 
erect ie he eer feel 
Se hace aoa aes een 
ese me SSoropatl 
Si Eel ei ct oe nese Pe 
‘detection by the want of communication with their own country or colouies ; bat 
ee houen rere hah racy cn at 
H gthell donee Felgen acl oo Ca 
ie Pema tnet mee Rae encore ey 
Sar Ficer ane inca arti a 
el ers ed at Flin tor eo ey 
see a ih A tia rine ee a a 
Atmoricans, who have formed « settement at Lovuka, in the Island of Ovolan, 
ostigns sha hae Armed vt La ld re 
tau, ho suspected hen of roaring his eneien) and extabed them 
‘ves at So-Levu, (or Sva Lib) in Vanua Leva; from which ‘place, how= 
ver, they returned, ut bis solicitation, the: boginaing’ of this year, nel 
sera li, ping ee daca 
ie or, in cia he cama, eats 
ehaved people they exercise juence both over other white person 
CRORE Esper pela lo 
seat ach te tery re Sele 
One served in that capacity and as interpreter on board the * Havannuh for 
fa ap ge Cd ore ih hi, A 
efi crore i A 
af Kavaky oe thm ae, pe cong Wa tbe lends vl fal 
Lise citi 
renga teepe Me Ra  caigre 
sia rt eaten wee eter cei 
ari i assem weet rom i 
‘Teajrocc, however, Lave ramon te babes ie Senor Chee 
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ff concerned, ver the greaice part ofthe ian, and certainly nal to whic 
the authority of Thakimlaa extonds, Murders for the sake of gain have been 
‘occasionally committed, tho Inst being that of an Englishman and an American 
‘tt Noundavan, for which Captain Worth, of the * Calypso,” took and, Virot 
the town, This example is generally considered here to have been of rout 
service, more os showing that foreigners are wider the protection of thelr own 

rermmonte, than from its severity, ay it is wow said that fow, Wf any, were 
ited on the cteasion. Tt my opinion, however, that auch measures shoold 
‘only be resorted to In eatremo eaves, and after w thorough examination oto all 
the circummtances attending” them: both because the guilly. persons being, 
rarely the sulforer, the invlignation ofthe others keeps apa feeling of irritation 
facuinit all strangers; and also because rival chiefs, satisfied to have. thle 
To foght a tle eis destroyed by ron, ar ready to bing fan 
reustonn of the Kind agetat them Yor that parpore, ‘Thakamben, fr 
instance, was desirous that L should punish tho ‘chiet of Mothunta (against 
‘whom he ha a feling of enmity) for an alleged murder commited some years 
Hie, aihough, from al T ctl! lear, heat eat war not to, Mame inthe 

‘9. Although tho murder of shipwrecked persons is supposed to be are 
dy nts er Sat mtn eben tn ote te eal 
‘cause of itx continuance, human flesh being esteemed above all other kinds of 
food, About the end of July, three weeks before the arrival ofthe * Havan~ 
nah,” fourteen women and one man belonging to neighbouring town (with 
‘hom no war existed) had been stolen from the reefs, whither they had gone 
to pick abil Gs, and rowght to Hu, to entertain the people of a be who 

fcrved there with thee peioical tite two oF thre bavi. ben 

‘ously entrapped from other quarters and eaten. ‘The 5, Messrs. 
Lyth and Calvert, were absent from Vewa atthe time, bat their wives imme 
‘ately crossed over to Bas, andl buving in the most dariig manner forced them 
tclves into the house of Tanoa, the father of Thakamban, (a piece of surilege 
{or women to attempt) begged the lives of these wofortinate wretches, Ten 
ane already alnghered, (oo of them in the bearing of these hero 
Adios.) but the ives of the reminder were granted to their entreatios, On, 
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‘my visit to Tau, I was shown the remains of the bodies suspended to tres, 
doit the ovens in which thay had beon by some of the persons i, 
‘whose beball this Yeast hail been. prepared, with evident surprise on thier 





Ture that soch a spit sould exc any flops of horror or Ungust. "The 
Teeny hr teen of Fol ely xe 
tion a leaeat, ue however not without hoe tat 

aoniater fa tho dSciny and thatthe Ineo of r 
Sin not yet feel himself tre enough to take dace steps) WH bee 
ero tp A vob si a sb tf on ms yh oi 
Gulverts sat above mentioned, they baring Been allowed tothe canoe by 
‘Sova of women, thanking them Yor ther Tatrfecoce-—a feeling which 
ar or. two ance they wall not have dared to exproay, even could th 
ive estimated the senteof duty und sledevotion whleh prompted 0 


















stot. 

70h hata hal wate ie him fe he 
oe 1, faking care to leney of prvseng the 

Mreltoondicted white ren, (bie e i quite pened to da) above 

Seales Teroatay tery ta sohtetoy reaioes eter al lta 

ioe odked upon wih bore. Ax heb wma ult capable of valuog the 

Splnon of ether countries, The’ prt thus afforded that Tel on the 
Aes Sot morly u fancy'ot Cho msomaric; ill probably nat be, Vat Vpoa 


Ti, ‘The articles of export from the Feejees are cocoanut cil, tortoseshell, 
and beche de mer,” sad are inconshlrablo iw amount, The latter is said 16 
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te much dinlnaed in qua 
to 





of late yrs, The sandalwood, which wna » 
‘once procured here, is “One oF two small vessels from Syd 
ex, ta few rar Ame td ert hap” They havo a 
crea tnd In satvaartce-mch Scot, cordage, a0 
silch is carid on with great actriy in thle Tango cass’ ‘The tee 
Which grows in che Saland {6 well adapted for th constuction of they and 
Might, with other Kinds of hard wo prove to be worth exporting. Some ob 
the lana are very hikly lable,’ Gt the mlalanares who have the beat 
tea a rm, deve the pao dng ley cose 
the number Killed ther tractorous warrant. fr an 
Te arene ata decoued eh th ping ‘death all oud 
fers ot tne I aa pnd hat cs of war only 
ng Dabital ats late perc and waa certainly wgyravated by tho anstane® 
‘of white people, (several of them runaway convicts,) who first made their 
"ppearnnc in tho Peejece about thiny yeury ago The aloption of Chritane 
{iy and tho concentration of power Yo the bands of one individaal will (ite 
10 be hoped) tend to improve this slate of affaires and it eannot be dé 
thats hw sya he tres ete fat co goer 
wo aerate ha dao jer Fy hav a2 (wh 
Uiovetcption os fe hel of ents) no sick ba pen Many ofthe aan 
poutine ei ere bt te gene ower propery prevent any 
Inprovoment ofthe 
2 "The ifety attending tho navigation of those jalands has, heen much 
lestned by the publication of the chars ofthe United States Exploring Ex 
akip eomlog 
droge 


























tito which ne found gemrally very cores ed which 
he wo bo provided with, Tho only plan supplied. by 
a ic wwe han els, snd ull ely ten 1 eal ip nto 
— 





The New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and the Loyalty Islands, 








1, ‘These ver boen visited by a ship of war, are 
Jn.# commercial potat of vies eer mportanc to one Avan 
colinies than any ophers in the Paci, from ten to treaty vessels being come 

w¢ Iucrlive trde' in sandalwood and Veche de tery 





collectiag and sbipying of thee ances two estab 
{ents have een formed within tho lat few yeaa, one at Anette, 16 
touthernmoat of the New Lbs, snd another at th no of Pn, mmedi> 
{aly to the woth-ut of New Caledonia ving emplayimect tom sealgrable 
rf wie tint tn en tyne‘ ae 
pears 10 roperty ot 4 Mrs Puddon, formerly coma 
ade who rntioeUety tnd i exten is apeeaitons 4 
ting up saw il Sey ond the latter tom respectable Sydney, 4 AL 
‘To and bls parnere—theetaahnst Bong under the change ofS age 
‘Thwo and otter merebants havo also occasional ngents at difereot land 
‘alley sandalwood and "ache do mer for musket, es, eet, wee, 
‘Ke, which is called for by trading vessels, and taken either ditect to China, of 
to Bydeny tbe shipped for Hat narket 
2. Tb inhabitant of thveilanis are of various atures of races, thon of 
‘Tanw and New Caledonia being backer and. more. woullf ‘haired than We 
people of the Loyalty Islands, Aad."Vate, or Sandwich tolanty vo the noctte 
Mart who appeu 10‘huve or of tbe Pelyedan’ ood ant language thas 
Hight They arhowcvr erly eae (an ay ba cone 
femeal to myself and other elicers); although, unlike the ns, they at 
ly the be of thelr enemies, ai in yume cae thee of er 
‘at, whom they comida uke prayrra foc expressed bythe ying, tnt 
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. lich comes out of the sea.” The New Hebrides ure more fertile 
‘hat Maw Cleland the ayy andy the ator (ow cor se) 
Meg weer arena haan apr ery or at 

‘wood grows more of fess at all, being perhaps the most plentifal at €rrd~ 





the commenemen olf hs tral abn 180 ta (nh 
a viow to prevent cxmpatl terference by regula 
te erent pr bith the sececy. generally oceacred x seoeeaa 
frumacdons, which maker It oll diffeut fo cbtaie prec Information cae oe 
String Je wan well Yoowa, however, that Whe mew employed were soually 
Of recklem character; and accounts of fighte with the natives, and treacherous 
Sicks on ‘bots tides, attended. with contlemble lone of ie, ocaslonal 
Feuched Sydaey. When ut Tongetaba, 1 was informed by’ a'young che, 
Tatethusctah "Tuc,) who wes one of the party, thet some years ago (le Ie, 
Crete Delpclhae Sta) ee venels ene? Eetloh tome lnbeepiog 
Sydney, (be. Soph” Henry, muster; tho. Soltasa,”” Scotty) "an 
Fe ie ed neue atvaditon sr thts, he ie peso oh a 
entio30°forwed a roglar expedition at Tox, for the parjoee ol 
Catngssalnond the ‘New, Het Bcy’ Tone, armel “vith 
musket, were embarked, twenty in each veme, ender a chet named Maat, 
Trea tow King (Sah Toes), Th exci le at Laken 
to procare mare men, (wich ot suceced in dolng,) and thea ro 
Salai te Eeromnp where th purty ws inde nd a omaly of maa 
‘tool cul tad crberked.” Having hat on affay with th natlves, one of whom 
ashe, they went onto Vato, ee Sandwich fand, and coninoed their d= 
Whe TTougocse stated that bis countrymen were landed arned, 
Gite white mew remating on boar,) and fou wood. They 008» 
Hd quarel withthe people ofthe ialand, who, bavi no outs, were de 
feated with slow of twentyax Kile ‘The others having ed ta ave for 
fhelter, tier ponoery secered. the entrance, and iling ep a heap of houses 
fod rubbish, at fre fo tani mufueatd them all, One of the Tenguoxe only 
tras Killed by an arrow ; but in mit of thoeatraya, andthe remonstrancea ot 
Meaty, 7 commanied the expediion, key them eating Wood for 
thrve days longer, bore ho would accede to thelr wl tortura home,” Ts 
ftatomeat wan mace to me inthe presoney of the orernng chet, Shadrach 
Mca, and all the miaoaries, std several others were polite ost sx haa 
icone tho expo dhe ry a tng ely arent ith al the 
Heat of the Sond, AC Sandwieb Islnd two chief Tooguelt und 
‘Talipon Ura) corroborated tho story, saying that oa one sie of te barter 
fori, and on tho oer twenty, of dele people, wore hited on the oteaion, 
‘The theve vente returned to Tongestabe aking somo natives of Erromango 
th the wo of whom Uso awards wet Ti, where ey 
‘ai to Be at preach engaged be pl by the Fre nent, to whi 
{vat leat of ibe rene to * Sultana,” war afterwards wold, and le now it 


ihren 
Mc Feria meson; thigh wot to the ue’ extent hve Sreqeently been 
spre by er veal td ll no ecco ae bon commie by 
Touuiuciploed crew, who alsnys cary area, an we Gu os rey towels 
too of them. "tient surprising thatthe ates othe‘ iroyt lade 
esis though thy are to a sith Earopeans) consider Vette¥es jae 
Mn takiog ‘every edvasage ef meu Whe tect them ia ch a ester 
Daring the lat few year, sctordiagty, contane dyes, ated with ows 
mn oth ier, hee ken place, "The following tig erobebly 
‘mall name of what have actully” oon in Telag very 
ies bythe white ten engeged, cod ixpote (ows Ure want oF 
‘hd’ Knowledge of tho tan daleets) to be vbtained from tho 
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Feels and Cireumlances Daten * 

1. Beats crew killed at Mares supposed to hae belonged to Aboot the end 
the scbooper = Alarthay” OF dey. 

a. fig Sarat Spd, ake, seal he ere Aled, at Oster, 14, 


Inte of Pines, 
4, Brigantine" Cathefine" of Sydney, attacked, several killed Barly in 1848, 
Bre Neat he yous Decl ews bn ao ae 


Pine, 

‘4 Barque " Magnet" of Sydoey, atacked at Lif, chief and October, 1643. 
other neve chet; anePrordlog.boet atacke sed 
fever ns kil crease cater end 
tod kp 

‘5 Belg" Hetgand” of Sydney, atacked at Marr; seventeen of Nov. 186%. | 
the erey killed and worded, 

6. ane "Sine? a Sy ken a Mar and the ew, nd of 165, 
“eleven in number) killed. 

7. Affay at Tana with the crew of a vesel, in which some Tarlyin 1845, 
“Saran tionary tethers were embarked ove seaman 
aud ive uatives Kl, seyeral wounded, fi 

{, Banyue  Bietsh Soverega," wrecked off Vate, or Sandwich April 1847. 
Tala; all th erew exept two Kile, 

9 Sehoouer “Elza” of Sydney, boat ot Err. 1847 
‘uango; with five’ men—two killed. ‘This vemel had 
feral affays with th people of Erromango, nod wax at 

in February, 1845, when all the crew 


‘of Hobart Towa, up the Fiver Kancla, in New 
‘one man wowed, aud mauy natives said to have bows 








pe 1st 
ee 





Sie 

11, Two hats" erows of the schooner “Vanguard af Sydney, October, 1847. 
‘Gettin sume, ncloding the mney, hilled at Named, 

12, Twotoatserewsaf thetaryue “ Avon” of Sydney, attacked January, 1848, 
at the same place, several wounled; ft mate lost an 


frm aol an eye, 

18, A ‘small ese! taken off Tesolation Bay, Tana, Master 
(rts eatrious among the inane and two others 
illed: “The perpetrator of this deed was afterward, 
clubbed ty his own people. 

error” of Sydsey, boat taken, api one man About June, 

‘alled, st Erromango. Avother yess, the “"Damiel 1648. 
‘Watton, is sald aerwards to have sailed down the 

firing at all natives fodiseriminately whom they 

fee. ‘The master or mate of another vesel is also said to 

Ihave fred at and killed friendly chief, who'was swish 

‘ming cu shore from the eehoouer.” 





‘May or Juve, 
Tess: 











6. Asa means of checking such proceedings for the future, I determined to 
pi ieee pep gierepe ponte 
Ear ope hipege lee eateries 
feof gre ener pg oben ea 
Fat p Pay Stein cmp cre eg 
lire eines brie ere eee) 
po Lemgtalpromp opts joettae 
erat ae ae ba eee, sooner 








* For the tol destruction by the natives of Mr. Fitegerald’s establishment ox 
{he vorth en of New Caledonia, a4 well as of the French Missionary Station at 
‘Yengia or Dalade, see the * Nautical Magasine” fur June, 1890, p. 399.-Eo, 
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and his intention of visiting these islands about this time, to communicate with 
the Sumoun teachers connected with the Londen Mimiouary Society, and 
‘certain the practicability of placing missionaries at different localities. 1 fell 
in with his Lordship acconlingly off Tans, on the 2od of September, endycon= 
tinued in company with him until he qutted the isle of Pines on the 220d, 

6. At Resolution Bay, Tana, I found that an Englishman, who had deserted 
‘ut few days belore fom a Sydney vonel, bad on the day previous 9 our 
acrival joined a war party of the natives, af the request of ove of the ehiefs 
Grom sthom he expected some favour), and shot a man of the opposite side. I 
Scrordingly dtl and romured im om the ad expan the iy 
‘tho wan perfectly satiied of the justice of the proceeding, my reason for doing 
Brera tetegel wo he: Vaspuet cone pee nee 
‘Seized and their crews killed at Nusea, iu New Caledonia, in October, 187, 
‘sd was fterwans afl in Pe deg ther pets onthe ome, i 
Inve since aet him at iberty mt Sydney, it being Imposble to produce 
sr lissos of the ac which halves aeraseso et tose 

7, T proceed to sal round the {sland of Tana, where there are several 
anchorages, frequented by resels, and where I hud reaou to believe squabbles 
hind taken place during the Tas few weeks, landing gcravonally to communicate 
rik the ves a nde them Yo com of tsp ht dy might 
Tune some notion of the purpose of our appearing there. 1 them ran derosa to 
Vate, or Sandwich Island, tnchoring in capacious harbour on its south-west, 
Sie, which T eamed "Hlavanna ” harbour, she being the Bre of her Majesty's” 
Ships which bad anchored there. Having fad the samo satisfactory interview 
with the natives T proceeded (touching at Nea, the westernmost of the Loyalty 
Eroup) to Yengin, a harbour on the east side of New Caledonia, about 60 

i of lds whore th ei, ania ma who had 
then at Sydney, and speaks some English, is considered a very fiendly peru 
to Europeans. 'T contaned dowa the coat calling at the other two Loyalty 
Tlands; Lifw and Marr; at the latter of which some of the most desporata 
nlfacks'00 yess had been made, As the character of the people, however, 
‘has 40 much improved, as to admit of six missionary teachers residing among 
them, and the ciels (lather and n00, who had headed the attacks alluded to) 
‘Wore dead, Thought it suficient to demand that a chain cable and some 
ler," w Unve tnleogel i the arena ater “Sie” 

‘bedelivered up, which was doe immediately, with the most positive 
fromisee that no outrage ofthe Kind should be again stempted. Te should be 
ated in fale, tha the reson given by thove people fr tho attack on the 
Sisters,” was the fact of the principal chief, Jewe, having been ropes'-ended 
by the master daring a dispute about the payment for sandalwood—an insult 
Which no islander in the Fac, especially one of high station, eould brook, 

3 At the Isle of Pines, where, as meatoved before, there isa settlement of 
Englishmen collecting wood, 8 for Sydney merchants, and where, iu con 

fence ofthe coon mer te aes have bic ca he ba 
Feeling exit between em, tlive pilot or guble forthe 
tite of Namen, on he Rotini se at New Caen, On ariving 
there on the 26th of September, T sent for the chiefs who were supposed to 
Se toate the alec on Shoes Venpurd end’ Avast Cons 
‘coin, 184 wo of them cane ga orl, that any pledge biog en 
Cesta ee afc tne bat ers tot onde ep ona 
Stephens) who had been in the ormer vewel, as baviog bcen among the at 
facing pari. Having boon informed tht the boas i queton were wil in 
{he postion of tho people of another settlement, Jitem, a few males down 
the Lowe, Tsent Lieutenant Pollard to demand ther, and detained the eet 
CRogallt or Miro) unl they were given up. "Licatonant Pollan returned 
Ciukiwo chiefs of Jitoms, who ad at once elven up the ooly remulaing boat, 
hich however was bot ia St stato go be brought of Scciug that they were 
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all thoroughly alarmed, throwing the Hame of the quarrel om the master of 
the ves ax the people of the ale of Pines, and Aading it quite impomibley 
from an ignorance of thelr language, to scerain the trae facts of the cane 
thought fc unnecesary to take any frther steps, feling sais. tht tk 
‘STS wily execs any se oeohereesontproe.” Alle 
Ur gutting the shipr and being relieved from thtir fears, mado, a fares they 
foul bo tedervont, the most salem promiees to protect white men in future. 
‘Wher they wl bread tee The word wi of cn dept on 
theway they may be treted; bot the oceaional vit of x hp of war, kad 
ublcly in kencrl on all miter counted with these people, would cere 
nly be the bet moana of enmuring 
0, T sale from the cost of New Caledonia for Sydney on the 28th of 
Sepierber ad regret thet wy tine tid pot allow me tee more of all tose 
Eilndspatoulery he two larger of the New Ilebrilea Expiry Santo sad 
Malic, which ar lie kiown, excopt to few sandalwood wars 
10. For the reas isl, it imposible to form any extiato of 
hin hs ide Gil heme ty ow na ner 
ttl from the appearance of New Caledonia, eapeclty 6a the north-east com, 
‘where the Nil'are carefully. cultivatod and: terigated, and whore thay speak 
‘hone inland tribe, i mist bo eomeerble, “Ther are no Bagi ise 
Sonares in the grap, bt there are Samoan and Rarotoogna teachers con 
i it tho Nar a thee an an vom Vato 
ant Mar, 
Lis The Bishop of New Zealand. during bis lato sit slated fom 
tna tho Uhre siren pleco, tines ft ld whom he has ate 
Tkpaied sluauen tt de ale tb ope il 
‘ofl, ultimately, as interpreters; and his Lordship by T understaa, la hopen 
af bing able to place one tw, monaco Neo Caledonia "Phere are 
two boing ta Noga Seo, who er ready to take nan ‘openin, 
Weldng Ee fhe pctot at healt, wht, te the Blo of Be, tee 
Fey en hte ea 
tir place, Let tho French bop, who, n C 
to lente lislad, in New Caledoniaychout two years age, now etorang frm 
Barope by way of Tah, with several. priest, to resstablohthemacvn at 
‘Yengln, where they had formerly farchased about 200 acres of land Twas 
ven to understand that tho howiliy of the natives to” them at Hala aroma 
fom th conduct of tho erow of the Freach corvetio de. charge '* La Hees? 
‘who, after the wreck of that ship fn 1846, remained there some months 
‘eens could bo procared to aks them eva. The erow ofthe Belate”™ 
‘Seretty who atbrwards eae to, tenove fe mlaion Were aueched, aa ve 
tion wounded by te natives. "Theos of Yengin, hamaver, being” taerably 
wal diye tarde foreigner doer tho atoriy of an intelligent 
Sir Ceo tre) a ely otc the Lad ah aon 
‘ring ther absence, std folly neknowiedgea thelr tie ot {tie probable 
they Wil fad no. diel jf setiling, an with common prscoee, bn, thle 
ar, cablabiog themselves Arty thre, Should the French, Goverment 
EStetain (aie generally lieved fp these sts) any scheme for tho oceapaion 
Gt New Caledon, auch an eatablishent wovld (as tn other place) 
aan Jor tho visio ships of wat, ead. pernape occasional ates 
the eh authority.” Tho hshop himself old me that he 
‘n'a ship of wer, fone ul have: been spared athe di 
‘one to Aneiteum ins seboater (ihe ™ Salta) Velonging t the Govern 


‘ent. 

TX That a Title regulation only ts necemry to stalin fae 
tieable peeean between: Ct x le and Delonge oh mpage Cc 
‘rien rom the BeneScal. eta in two 
Stitimentsrfuctoris muy may elle) at Amevedw ued the le 
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cf Pines, ‘The Baropeans thers live om the best tert with the natives (hone 
oF the later Toland Sly a few years sce considered the, owt savage and 
tae ay), win array suing re te 4 
shi Secking taplogioent as seamen, Ke. Difientes, however, must by ¢2= 
aie sents he gumbers of white men thus employed increase, and (as 
lready begianing to be the ease) they spread themselves us etlers oer all 
thes lindes Deserions are numerous, and wang’ are indoced to come 
Syuiney, who are aftervaris eplayed by the agents of tbe sasalwout 


where Bich aro/eatrenaty'plentiaj and oe ‘cireumstances are in favour 
firing il ea oy ee 
s baat ted orga 
i cease) gutalona ts" osblesoae to sole ax ocurred 3 
li mar al) tts a 
Trine mies tl emt 
‘of New Caledonia aad the: ity. by the * Ase 
ocean nn seeoet rte Gp pet cnm sree ‘impediment 
fiend le ingore ern 
Be ae Sar eyo eh 
"Bee, i yr 
Ne ee eer ont te weal tr four, ae will of souee be rane= 
mitted whow ready, Should their Lordabips, however, think it advisable that 




















AC regular survey of tho moat frequented parts shoul be mado, T beg 10 
fuupeest that or Majesty's atoam-venset "Acheron might dutlag tho winter 

Sin che densri pam fn i nse) ae anil 
fimplayed upon ity without inter any material ‘wih that 
Fee afa” aa wich Capa Stokoe now occupied Shit thie 


Lolships not’ approve of this distribution of the ** Acheron's” thw, a xoall 
‘veuol could. bo reallly: procured at Sydney, which, whilst carrying’ on the 
tore execu the very impor dy of weg 10 wu me 
ial intoreas in that quarter. 
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Mallicollo. Tt exo tow certain extent only. ‘The three are expressly state to be 
ssuuilyuantlige This i what we pect , 
‘esanty. 


ita ae abut in ply our illo deig 
anlar tes sm me vit ow Cla ch 
oe 


Mo ty on he Pome le Yu 
oatees Iperf bem 
Doman matte in eee ae 
ia tel ae teat oe Ta ane Re nT a 
Se oA ie 
ae epee ee 
dies connie connie Sree meee 
sr ee en Te yy 
ir aaien ier eee airee a mao ae 
spa a ip oth Ea a dn an 
‘Pawting these two facts together, the iilologat of the New Calo- 
Phd hg eg mofo  a 
fees eee are eae er ae ae 
Map Ne eed 
SPS won mal rm 
: ct 
agar a on a De Tah a 
od hari eel Lanes Pee oie : 
sah Piacapruenlare ty ectea hhernaataa os 
Eun eae 
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5 Language of the Yule Indians. = AL 


XUIT-Vocanorany of the Language of the Yule Todan, who 
inhabit the Rivers aud the Coast of from the mouth of al 
-Atrato to the Coast of San Blas. By Da. Ep, Connex. E 


- Panamé, Oct. 6 1851: 
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Hy Shee 
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ame Nae 
Tents your same ? gt pena 
Garang (Pore termanlaks 


‘ies 
rue ing Simao ate guar 


‘ma 
‘The tide falig_ marti areognt 
Where jou e-pal em 


whee you? pia tanh? 
Lawys 

How dd youto? i rus? 
Hs ajar wn raga 


Wyre dd yon cone pigs, sar pte 
whee tit ye ome ghar sane 


i Sia, viva 
‘ee Roam 
When wil “you bat pt 
Come tn 
Give me fee 
Your 

Your bade 
Les ay 
Two. canoes hav nce sloonigt 
Weave 
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Wanita ee 
Seas eee 
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